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PEEFACE. 


In introducing tho Correspondence Letween Schiller and 
Gootho to English readers, it is perhaps necessary to say 
a few words rcgai-ding the positions 'which tho two mt;*n 
occupied, and tho relation in which tliey stood towards 
ono another at the time of and previous to their first 
personal acquaintance. Their friendship, which is so' 
fully and beautifully illustrated in their letters, is one of 
the rarest instances, perhaps tho noblest, in the history 
of literature, of two men in jthe same department of 
learning showing tho siuccrest interest and sympathy in 
each other’s work, and encouraging each other to ever 
higher aspirations; and mighty have been tho results to 
German poetry of their united efforts 1 

Of entirely different natures both physically and men¬ 
tally, they had long held aloof from each other, but -when 
once brought in contact they soon discovered that, different 
though their paths in life were, they were nevertheless 
both pressing towards the same ends and objects. It wli 
not tho voice of affection that drew them together, not the 
enthusiastic sympathy that springs up between young men, 
and is called forth b 3 ’' the experiences they are living 
through together ; theirs was a friendship formed in 
mature manhood, and nourished by tbo sure conviction 
and feeling that they had one common aim in life. Thus 
tlio more they came to know of each other, the more clearly 
did each of them perceive the astounding wealth and depth 
of mii^d in tho other, and the union between them gradually 
became one of the truest and most affectionate, and con- 
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tinuocl nnclondecl till tho bond was out asunder by the 
death of Schiller in 1805 at the early age of forty-six. 
Goethe survived his younger friend and brother - poet 
twenty-seven yeai-s. 

.There was a difference of ten years in their ages, and 
this, together with tho great contiast in their natures, 
may partly account for the strange feeling of antipathy 
which allowed thirty-five years of Schiller’s life to pass 
without his having wished to meet or to become per¬ 
sonally acquainted with his groat contemporary, not¬ 
withstanding his admiration of his woiks. This feel¬ 
ing of antipathy, which Schiller frankly expressed to 
friends, was also felt-—although perhaps less keenly—by 
Goethe himself; to Frau von Stein, who knew both men 
and wished them to become friends, Goethe maintained 
that he could never make a friend of Schiller, although he 
would gladly do him any service in his power. At the 
time of the first appearance of Schiller’s Mliuher, Fieaco, 
and Kahale und lAehe —which were among his first dramas, 
and had been written under tho same infiuence that had 
suggested to Goethe his Gotz von Berlicliingen and Weriher*8 
Leiden — Goethe himself had left that stage of mental 
culture far behind hini, and having meanwhile learned to 
despise his own works that had sprung from the Sturm 
und Drang tendency, was somewhat intolerant of those 
who were unable to free themselves from it. 

In 178 S Schiller met and spoke to Goo tho for the first 
time. He was residing in Budolstadt, where his friend 
\V. von Wolzogen had introduced him to Frau von Lenge- 
feld and her two daughters, tho younger of whom subse¬ 
quently hecaino his wife. His acquaintance with tho 
Lengefelds is known to have had a very beneficial 
influence upon his over-sensitive nature. They and Korner 
were most anxious that the two men should meet, and on 
one occasion induced Schiller to send a friendly message 
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to tho author of Ifliigenia, who happened to he on a visit 
in the neighbourhood. The latter sent a most kind reply, 
and one day came over with Frau von Stein and some 
other friends to call upon the Lengcfelds, and there met 
and conversed with Schiller for the first time. On tho 
2nd of Sopteiuber of that year Schiller writes to Kiirner of 
Goethe : “ Upon the whole I must say that my gi’eat idea 
of him is not lessened by having become personally 
acq[uainted with him; but I doubt whether we shall 
over become intimate. Much that to me is of interest ho 
has already lived through. Not so much in years as in 
experience and self-culture, he is so far beyond mo that 
wo can never expect to meet on our way, his whole being 
is radically opposed to mine, his woi-ld is not my w'orld, 
our conceptions of things are entirely dilfereTit, Time 
will chow.” On the 2nd of February following he again 
writes to Komcr: “ To bo nmch with Goethe would make 
mo unhajip)’’, for oven towards his best friends he has no 
moments of overflowingnoss (Ergiessung ); one cannot get 
hold of him. In fiict, I think him an egotist of no 
common order, lie has the talent of fascinating men and 
of making them feel themselves indebted to him by small 
as well as great attentions, but he contrives alw'ays to 
keep himself free; ho makes his existenoo benevolently 
felt, but only as a god, without yielding himself (ohne sick 
selhat zu gehen). This sterns to mo a consistent and wcU- 
oontrived mode of action, calculated to ensure the highest 
enjoyment of self-love. Men should not allow such a 
character to come much about them. This it is that 
makes him hateful to me, although I love his genius with 
my whole heart and tliiuk highly of him. Ho has 
awakened in me a most peculiar mixture of hate and love, 
a feeling not very unlike that which Brutus and Cassius 
mus4 have entertained for Caesar; I could kill his spirit 
and yet love him with all my heart I 
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Strange it is to road sncli sentences when, but a few 
years later, wo find Schiller full of reverence and love for 
the very man whom he had previously so evidently mis¬ 
understood. Soon after they first became acquainted in 
September, 1795, wo find Schillor writing to his now 
friend, “ Kot to hear from you or to say anything to yon 
for a weeh, is a thing to which I cannot now accustom 
myself.” And again : “ Since you left mo I feel as if there 
were something wfinting in the element in which I have 
to live! ” 

At the time of the commencement of their Correspond¬ 
ence in 1794, Goethe held the ofiQce of Privy Councillor 
at the small hut important Court of the Duke of Weimar, 
with whom he lived on the most friendly" and intimate 
terms, lie had previously held the offices of President of 
the Chamber and Director of the War Department, but 
upon his return from his fii*st visit to Italy" in 178S, he 
had resolved to dedicate his life to literature, art and 
science, and in a touching letter to his princely friend, 
Karl August, he begged to bo released from tbe appoint¬ 
ments, the duties of which ho felt were no longer to his 
taste. He continued, however, to hold his appointment of 
chief manager of the Commission of Minos, besides being 
connected with other scientific institutions. On first 
coming to Weimar he found the Court passionately" devoted 
to theatrical entertainments, and having naturally a groat 
leaning that way, at once took a zealous interest in them 
himself. Suhseqnontly ho was made Director of tho 
theatre belonging to the Court, which from that time 
became renowned throughout Germany. 

Schillor had commenced his career in life with the study 
of law, but soon gave this up and turned his attention to 
medicine,and received, inl781,an appointment in Stuttgart 
as doctor in the army". It was at this time that ho wrote 
his Bduher. Having greatly displeased tho Duke of Vir- 
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temburg by leaving Stuttgart without permission, as well 
as by the publication of some poems, be was forbidden to 
write upon any other than medical subjects. This together 
with the many other restraints which a military life en¬ 
forced upon him, induced him to take to flight, leave his 
appointment for good, and to repair to Mannheim. Ho 
there received the post of stage-poet, which position 
he held till the year 1784, when, owing to pecuniary 
difficulties he resigned the appointment, and started a 
periodical which was called the Thalia, In doing tbjs 
he entered completely into the domain of literature, and 
became a servant to the public, which—^in the introductory 
address with which he opened his first number—was 
henceforth, ho said, to bo “ my study, my sovereign and 
my confidant.” This publication had but little success, and 
Schiller having meanwhile become acquainted with Kdmer 
and Iluben, followed their advice and moved to Leipzig, 
The fame of his History of the Netherlands procured him 
in 1787 the appointment of Professor Extraordinary of 
Philosophy in Jena, and here he resided for thirteen years, 
and consequently was within a few hours’ drive of Weimar 
where Goethe was living. In 1794, after a severe illness, 
Schiller paid a visit to his native province of Suabia, and 
on this journey made the acquaintance of the famous 
publisher Cotta, and discussed with him the xdan of start¬ 
ing a periodical to which all the most eminent men xu 
Germany were to be invited to contribute. 

It was the publication of this periodical (wdiich received 
the name of Die Horen) that first brought Schiller and 
Goethe into direct contact with each other, and when the 
fisst step towards a friendly union between them had been 
made, all other obstacles soon gave way. 

It has been said by many, and by Goethe himself, that 
Schiller possessed great powers of attraction, and that ho 
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irresistibly bound to bim all those with whom ho came 
into contact. His letter to Goethe of the 23rd of August, 
1704, scarely two months after ho had sent him the in¬ 
vitation to join tho brilliant band of contributors to the 
Horen —among whom we find such names as Herder, Kant, 
Fichte, tho Humboldts, Klopstock, Jacobi, Engel, Meyer, 
Garve, and Mattbisson—greatly strengthened tho bond of 
friendship that was growing up between them. In this 
letter, Number 4 in the following Correspondence, Schiller 
gives a remarkable analysis of Goethe’s character, which 
analysis Goethe accepted not only in a kindly spirit, but 
with emotion. 

The tone of the Letters from beginning to end is one of 
sincerity and truth, and the reader feels throughout that 
they convey tho simple and genuine expression of tho 
sentiments of tho writers. They do not—as some readers 
may expect—contain much allusion to the family life and 
tho personal affairs of the correspondents, but aro almost 
exclusively devoted to mutual encouragement in their 
literary labours, to the criticism of manuscripts sent by the 
one to the other for approval and suggestions, and to the 
review of the principal questions which wore being most 
discussed by the literary w’orld of their day. The little 
pieces of domestic news which do from time to time appear 
in the Letters are therefore doubly welcome, and are a 
further proof of tho intimate relation in which the two 
men stood to one another. With regard to tho value of 
the Letters, I cannot do better than quote a remark of 
Thomas Carlyle. He says of them : “We see two high, 
creative, truly poetic minds unweariedly cultivating them* 
selves, unAveariedly advancing from one measure of strength 
and clearness to another; whereby to such as travel, we 
say not on the same road, for this few can do, but in tho 
same direction, as all should do, the richest psychological 
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and practical lesson is laid out; from which men of every 
intellectual degree may learn something, and ho that is of 
the highest degree will probably learn the most.’* 

I cannot close this short preface without expressing 
my acknowledgment of the very gieat value of Heinrich 
DuntzeM?s Beview and Explanation of the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Goethe* which he published in 1859, 
on the occasion of the couinemoi:.’*oa of the handiedth 
anniversary of the birth of Schillei. This wo:k may be 
said to bo almost indispensable to such readers as wish to 
thoroughly understand and appicciato the Lotte.s. I have, 
therefore, had his book before me while translating the 
Correspondence, and the notes given aie almost wholly 
taken from his work; they are, of course, mach abridged 
owing to the limited space at my disposal, but still they 
are. T trust, sufficient for the right understanding of the 
l^assages to which they refer. 

L. Dora Schmitz. 


London, September 1877. 


* Uehnsichten tind Erlaul&rungen zum Briefwechsel ziviscJtcn Schiller 
und GoethCf by Heinrich Duntzer. Stuttgart, 1859. 
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1. -Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Juno 13,1794. 

Hochwohlgchomfir HerVy 
Sochzuverehrender Herr Geheimer Hath /* 

Tlio enclosed paper expresses the wish of a niimbci 
of men whoso esteem i’or you is unbounded, that you 
would honour the periodical in question with contribu¬ 
tions from your pen, in regard to the value of which 
there can be but one voice among us. We feel, JEuer 
Hochwolihjehoren, that your consenting to support this 
undertaking will be a guarantee of its success, and wo 
should bo most willing to agree to whatever conditions 
you mii^ht have to propose. 

Here, in Jena, Hcrrcn Richte,t Woltmann,J and von 
IIumlx>ldt,§ have united for the publication of this 
periodical, and as, in accordance with a necessary arrange¬ 
ment, the proffered manuscripts will have to be submitted 
to the judgment of a smaller committee, wo should be 
infinitely indebted to your Hocltwohlgehoren if, from time 
to time, you will allow us to send you a manuscript 
for approval. The greater and the more interested the 
participation with which yoii honour our undertaking, the 
moro wo feel assured will its value rise in the oyes of that 

*■ Tlic Germiui epistolary forma of civility are here retained as they 
are not tranalatablo. 

t 'She well-known metaphysician. 

t An historian of note. § Brother to the celebrated traveller. 

VOL. I. B 
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portion of tho public wboso approbation is to us of tbo 
hi^^bost iiiiportance. 

With profound rospcct, I remain, Your most obodiont 
servant and most sincere admirer. 

Fit. SciflLLEIt. 


‘The ITouen.* 

Jctia, Juno 13,1794. 

Under this title t lie re will appear at tho beginning of 
tho ye»r 1795 a monthly periodical, tho management of 
which will bo intrusted to a committee of well-known 
scholars. This magazine is intended to contain essays on 
all such subjects as can be treated with taste and in a 
philosophical spirit, and, accordingly, will include articles 
on philuspldoal research, as well as poetical and historical 
essays. All such subjects as are interesting only to 
scholars or such as could satisfy the uneducated public 
C'uly, will not bo accepted; but it |s more especially 
our unconditional intention to rojoct all such essays as 
treat of l eligion and politics. The magazine is to be pre¬ 
sented to tho general ]>ublic for instruction and culture, to 
tho learned for the fiee investigation of truth and for a 
productive exchange of ideas; but while its ubjeot—owing 
to its intrinsic chuiaoter—will bo to enrich philosophy 
itself, still, it is at tho same time hoped that its circle of 
readers will lw3 extended bf the form which will he given 
to the subjects. 

Oonsideving that there already exists a largo numl)er of 
p<)riudi(!als of a similar desorii)tioii, it will perliaps bo 
difticult to draw ,atlonti<jn to it, and considering the many 
unsuccessful attempts of the kind, still more difhcult to 
inspire the public with couiidonco in it. Whether the 
committee who propose starting the present periodical 
have any more well-founded hopes, will he best gathered 
from tho means which they have adopted for the attain¬ 
ment of their object. 

It is only tho intrinsic value of a literary undertaking 
that can render the work sure of finding lasting favour 
'with tho public; on tho other hand, however, it is^ this 
favour alone which gives tho proprietor tho cours^ge and 
tho power to make any great outlay upon it. Tho great 
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difficulty, therefore, is that the sucoess of the undertahing 
must, to a oertain extent, he realised before it ia possible to 
make that outlay by which alone it can be realised. There 
is no way out of this dilemma, except it bo that some 
enterprising man consent to risk as much upon the 
solution of the problematical success as might be necessary 
to mak^ him feel certain of it. 

Periodicals like tho one about to be issued are in no 
danger of not finding a largo circle of readers, but this 
circle of readers is divided among a number of journals. 
Tf the purchasers of all tho journals belonging to this 
town were to be oounted, it would be fouud that the 
number would suffice to support the most expensive en¬ 
terprise. Now tho whole of this number of readers is 
within the roach of that periodical which embraces all tho 
advantages possessed by each of those journals individually, 
without greatly excoeding any one of them in price. 

Every author of any merit has his ovrn circle among the 
reading public, and even the very best writer has no more 
than his own circle. Intelleolual culture in Germany has 
not yet reached that point wliore what is best is to be met 
with in the hands of all. But if tho most eminent authors 
of the nation wore to form themsolves into a literaiy 
association, they would by this moans gather together the 
hitherto scattei'ed public, and the work in which the 
association took part would have tho whole world for its 
readers. In this manner al^, each individual author 
would reap all tho advantages which tho widest circle of 
readers and subscribers would have procured hut for one 
author. 

In IleiT Cotta, of Tubingen, wo have already found a 
publisher in every respect equal to our undertaking, and 
he is ready to begin as soon as the requisite number of 
contributoiu has been found. All authors to whom 
this circular is sent are, accordingly, invited to join the 
association, and they may rest assured that they will not 
ho called upon to appear in public among men unworthy 
of their company. As, however, the whole undertaking is 
entirely dependent upon the lequisite number of con¬ 
tributors, authors thus invited cannot he permitted to 
withliold their assent till after the appearance of the 
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periodical, because it will first be necessary to know upon 
whom wo shall have to depend, before we can even think 
of carrying out the contemplated undertaking. As soon 
as we have the requisite number of contributors, the feet 
will be immediately made known to all those who have 
consented to work for the periodical. 

It has been decided to publish a number or pat:t every 
month, and each number is to consist of nine sheets of 
medium size. The price paid for each printed sheet will 
be ^ * louis-d’ors in gold. The author on his part is 

engaged not to make any further public use of his essays 
for a period of three years after their first appearance, 
unless they have been considerably altered. 

Although we feel convinced that those scholars from 
whom we have solicited contributions will not send us 
anything that would not be quite worthy of themselves 
and of our proposed journal, still an arrangement has 
been made—for reasons easily conceivable—that no manu¬ 
script shall bo sent to the press before it has been sub¬ 
mitted to the opinion of an appointed number of fellow- 
members. Our contributors will, it is hoped, the more 
readily accede to this condition, because it is, at most, only 
the relative object of the essays, in respect to the plan and 
interest of the periodical, that will be looked into. 
Neither the editor nor the committee will take it upon 
themselves to make independent alterations in the manu¬ 
scripts. If such should be found to bo necessary, the 
author will, as a matter of course, bo requested to make 
them himself. The manuscripts will bo iirinted according 
to the order in which they are received, in so far as this is 
compatible with the necessary variety in the contents of 
the monthly parts. In order to sustain this variety it 
will further be necessary that no essay shall be continued 
through more than three numbers, and that in no single 
number shall the essay occupy more than sixty pages. 

Letters and manuscripts must be sent to the editor, who 
will acknowledge contributions, and, when desired, give an 
account of them. 

It is almost unnecessary to request that no public use 
be made of this prospectus. 

Fbiediuch Schiller, * 

AvUc CoundUor and ProfeeBor in Jena* 
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.‘i.—G oethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Juu© 24,1794. 

Etc , Wohlg^oren 

Opens up to mo a prospect which is pleasant in a double 
sense, first as regards the periodical which you propose 
publislfing, and next the invitation you give me of joining 
in the undertaking. With pleasure and with all my heart 
do I eonsent to bo one of your committee. 

If, among my imprinted papers, there is anything suit¬ 
able for a collection such as you desiie, I should be very 
happy to let you have it; but this is certain that a closer 
connection with the sterling men who form your committee 
will arouse to now life much that is now stagnant within 
me. 

Very interesting also will be our discussions in coming 
to an agreement about the principles by which the manu¬ 
scripts are to bo tested, as well as in watching over their 
substance and foim, so as to make the proposed periodical 
excel all others and to maintain its superiority, at least for 
some years to come. 

I hope soon to be able to discuss this subject with you 
by word of month, and, meanwhile, present my kind 
regards to you and your esteemed fellow-workers. 

Goethk. 


3.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 25,17S-. 

“ I herewith return to you Schooher’s treatise with many 
thanks; what I understand of it, I like very much, the 
rest he will himself, no doubt, in time explain. 

I also send you Diderot* and Moritz,f and hope thereby 
to have made my parcel both useful and agreeable. 

Keep me in friendly remembrance, and believe mo that 
I am looking forward with sincere pleasure to a frequent 
interchange of ideas with you. Present my kind regards 
to your circle. I am unexpectedly called upon to go to 

•• His romance : Let Bijoux indUcrets. 
t His Vermch iiuer Froaodie, which Goethe valued highly. 
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Dessau, and shall thus for some time he deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing my Jena friends. 

Goethe. 


4. — ScHiLtiER to Goethe. 

r 

Jena, Aiif'ust 1794. 

I yesterday received tho welcome news that you had 
returned from your journey. We may therefore hope to 
see you among us again soon, which I, on my part, most 
heavily wish. My recent conversations with you have 
put the whole store of my ideas into a state of motion, for 
they related to a subject which has actively engaged my 
thoughts for some years past. Many things upon which I 
could not come to a right understanding with myself havo 
received new and unexpected light from the contemplation 
I havo had of your mind (for so 1 must call tho general 
impression of your ideas upon ino). I needed the object^ 
the body, to several of my speculative ideiis, and you have 
13ut me on to tho track for finding it. Your calm and 
clear way of looking at things keeps you from getting on 
to the by-roads into which speculation as well as arbitrary 
imagination—which merely follows its own bent—are so 
apt to lead one astray. Your correct intuition grasps all 
things, and that far more perfectly than what is laboriously 
sought for by analysis; and because this lies within you 
as a whole, tho wealth of your mind is concealed from 
yourself. ITor, alasl wo only know that which wo can 
take to pieces. Minds like yours, therefore, seldom know 
how far they have penetrated, and how little cause thej^ 
have to borrow from philosophy, which, in fact, can only 
loam from them. Philosophy can mei*ely dissect what Is 
given It, but the giinng itself is not tho work of the 
analyser but of genius, which combines things according 
to objective laws under the obsouro but safe influence of 
pure reason. 

Although 1 have done so at a distance, I have long watched 
the course which your mind has pursued, and have observed, 
with ever renewed admiration, the path which you marked 
out for yourself. You seek for the necessaiy in nature, 
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but you soek it by the most difficult route, and ono which 
all weakor minds would take oar© to avoid. You look at 
Nature as a whole when seeking to get light thrown upon 
her individual parts; you look for the explanation of the 
individual in the totality of all her various manifestations. 
From the simple oi‘ganism j’ou ascend step by step up to 
those tflat are more complex, in order, in the end, to form 
the most complicate of all—man—out of the materials of 
nature as a whole. By thus, as it were, imitating nature 
in creating him, you try to penetrate into his hidden 
structure. This is a great and truly heroic thought, which 
sufficiently shows how your mind forms the %vholo wealth 
of its conceptions into one beautiful unity. You can never 
have expected that your life would suffice to attain 
such an end, but to have struck out such a path is worth 
more than reaching the end of any other; and you, like 
Achilles in the Iliad, made your choice between Ththia and 
iwTnortality. Had you been born a Greek, nay, but an. 
Italian, and had you from infancy been placed in the 
midst of choice natural surroundings, and of an idealising 
Art, your path would have been infinitely shortened, 
perhaps even have been rendered entirely silperfluoiis. 
Had such been your case, you would, on your fi.rst per¬ 
ception of things, havo taken uii tho form of the Necessary'', 
and the grand stylo would havo been developed in yon 
,j^with your first expeiienoo. But being born a German, 
and your Grecian spirit having been cast in this Northern 
mould, you had no other choice but either to become a 
N orthem artist, or, by the help of the power of thought, i.o 
supply your imagination with that which reality withheld 
from it, and thus, as it’were, to j>roduc 0 a Greek from 
within by a reasoning process. At that period of life 
when the soul, surrounded by defective forms, constructs 
its own inward nature out of outward circumstances, you 
hod already assumed a wild Northern nature, and your 
victorious genius, rising above its materials, then dis¬ 
covered this want from within, and hocamo convinced of it 
from without through its acquaintance with Greek nature. 
You had then, in accordanoo with the better model which 
youifdevoloping mind created for itself, to coiTcct your 
old and less perfect nature, and this could be efiected only 
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by following leading ideas. Howevei*, this logical direction 
which a reflecting mind is forced to pursue, is not very 
compatible with the msthetic state of mind by which alone 
a reflecting mind becomes creative. You, therefore, had 
one task more: for inasmuch as your mind had passed 
over from intuition to abstraction, so you had now to go 
back and retranslate ideas into intuitions, and to^ change 
thoughts into feelings, for it is only through the latter 
that genius can be prodiiotive. 

It is somewhat in this manner that I imagine the courso 
pursued by your mind, and whether I am right or not, you 
will yourself know best. However, what you yourself can 
scarcely be aware of (as genius over remains the greatest 
mystery to itself) is the beautiful harmony between your 
philosophical instinct and the purest results of your specu¬ 
lative reason. Upon a first view it does indeed seem as if 
there could not bo any greater opposites than the specula¬ 
tive mind which proceeds from unity, and the intuitive 
mind which proceeds from variety. If, however, the 
former seeks experience with a pure and truthful spirit, 
and the latter seeks law with self-active and free power of 
thought, then the two cannot fail to meet one another half 
way. It is true that the intuitive mind has only to deal 
with individuals, the speculative mind only with species. 
But if the intuitive mind is genial and seeks the nature of 
the Necessary in experience, then individuals will he pro-^ 
ducod, it is true, but they will possess the character of the 
species; and again, if the speculative mind is genial, and 
does not lose sight of experienco when rising above it, 
then it will indeed produce species only, but with the 
possibility of individual life, and with a well-founded 
relation to actual objects. 

But I find that in place of sending you a letter 1 am 
writing an essay—pray excuse this, and ascribe it to the 
lively inteiest with which the subject has filled me, and 
should yon not recognise your own image in this mirror, 
do not on that account flee from it, I pray, 

Moritz’s short essay* which von Bnmboldt begs to be 
allowed to keep a few days longer, I have read with 


* Bee Letter 3. 
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^eat interest, and am indebted to it for some important 
uiformation. It is a true pleasure to be able to give a 
clear account of an instinctive proceeding which is very 
apt to lead one astray, and thus to bo able to correct 
feelings by principles. In following out Moritz’s ideas, 
one gradually observes a very beautiful order manifesting 
itself id the anarchy of language; and although in so 
doing we are led to discover the wants and the limits of 
onr language, still we are also led to perceive its power, 
and learn how and to what pui-pose it can be applied. 

Diderot’s work,* especially tho first part, is very interest¬ 
ing, and, considering the subject, is bandied witn edifying 
delicacy. I beg to be permitted to keep this book for a 
few days longev- 

Tt would, 1 think, he well if we could now soon start 
tho new periodical, and you would perhaps bo kind 
enough to lot the first number bo opened with something 
of vours. I, therefore, take the liberty of asking you 
whether you would be willing to let your novel f appear 
our journal in successive numbers? But whether you 
determine to let us have it or not, I should consider it a 
very groat favour to be allowed to road it. 

My friends and my wife commend themselves to your kind 
remembrance, and with tho greatest esteem, I remain. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Fk. Schiller. 


5.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Eltcrsburg, August 27, 1794. 

On the anniversary of my birthday, which took place 
this week, 1 could not have received a more acceptable gift 
than the letter in which you give tho sum of my existence 
in so friendly a manner, and in which, by your sympathy, 
you encourage mo to a more assiduous and active use of 
my powers. 

Pure enjoyment and true usefulness can only be* re¬ 
ciprocal, and it will be a pleasure to me to unfold to you 

* See Letter 3, 


t Goethe’s WiVtelm Mui^fer 
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at leisure: what your conversation has been to tile; 
how I, too, regard those days as an epoch in iny life, 
and how contented I feel in having gone on any 
way without any particular encouragement; for it seems 
to me that after so unexpected a meeting we cannot but 
wander on in life together. I have always prized the 
frank and rare earnestness which is displayed in'all that 
you have written and done, and I may now claim to be 
mado acquainted by yourself with the course taken by 
your own mind, more especially during those latter years. 
If we make it clear to one another to which point we have 
thus far attained, the better able wo shall be to work on 
together without interruption. 

All that relates to myself 1 will gladly communicate to 
you; for, being fully consoious that my undertaking far 
exceeds the measure of human capabilities and their 
earthly duration, I should like to deposit many things 
with you, and thereby not only preserve them, but to give 
them life. 

Of what great {idvantago your sympathy will be to mo 
you will yourself soon perceive, when, upon a closer 
acquaintance, you discover in mo a kind of obscurity and 
hesitation wbioh J cannot entirely master although dis¬ 
tinctly aware of their existence. Such phenomena, how¬ 
ever, «iro often found in our natures, and wo quietly 
submit to them as long as they do not becomo too 
tyrannical. 

1 hope to be able to spend some) time with you soon, 
when wo shall talk over many things. 

Unfortunately, a few weeks before receiving your pro¬ 
posal, I had given my novel to Unger,* and the first proof 
sheets have already come to hand. 1 have more than once 
thought, during these last days, that it would have been 
veiy suitable for your periodical. It is tlio only thing I 
have by mo of any size, and is a kind of problematical work 
such as the good Glermans like. 

I will send the first Book as soon as I got all the proof 
sheets. It is so long since it was written that, in the 
actmil sense of the word, I may bo said to be only the 
editor. • 


* A publisher iu Berlin. 
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If, among my projects, there were anything that would 
serve the purpose you mention, we should, I think, easily 
agree as to the most appropriate form to put it in, and 
there should bo no delay in my working it out. 

Farewell, and remember me to your circle. 

Goethe. 


6.—Goethe to Schiller 

Weimar, Augiiet 80,1794. 

Tho accompanying pages I would not venture to send 
to any one but a friend of whom 1 con hopo that he will 
meet mo half way. In reading them over, I seem to 
myself like the boy who'tried to empty the sea into a 
hole. I would like to ask you to allow me in future to 
send you other such impromptus; they will excite, enliven, 
and give direction to our conversations. Faiowell. 

Goethe. 


7.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 31,1794. 

On my return from Weissenfols, where I met my friend 
Korner from Dresden, I received your last letter but one, 
the contents of Avhich pleased mo for two reasons; for I 
perceive from it that tho view I took of your mind 
coincides with your own feelings, and that you were not 
displeased with tho candour with which I allowed my 
heart to express itself. Our acquaintance, although it 
comes late, awakens in mo many a delightful hope, and is ‘ 
to me another proof of how much better it often is to let 
chance have its way than to forestall it with too much 
officiouBpess. Great as always was my desire to become 
more closely acquainted with you than is possible between 
the spirit of a writer and his most attentive reader, 1 now 
clearly sec that tho very different paths upon which you 
and 1 have moved, could not, with any advanbigo to opr- 
selves, have brought us together sooner than at the present 
time. ,1 now hope, however, that we may travel over the 
rest of our lifers way together, and, moreover, do this with 
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more than usual advantage to each other, inasmuch as the 
last travellers who join company on a long journey have 
always the moat to say to one another. 

Do not expect to find any great store of ideas in mo; 
this is what 1 shall find in you. My need and endeavour 
is to make much out of little, and when yon once come to 
know my poverty in all so-called acquired knowlcfdge, you 
will perhaps find I have sometimes succeeded in doing 
this; for the circle of my ideas being small, I can the 
more rapidly and the more frequently run through it, and 
for that very reason can use niy small resources with 
more effect, and can, by means of form, produe.e that 
variety which is wanting in the subject-matter. You 
strive to simplify your great world of ideas, I seek variety 
for my small means. You have to govern a whole 
realm, I but a somewhat numerous family of ideas, 
which I would be heartily glad to be able to extend into a 
little wculd. 

Your mind works intuitively to an extraordinary 
degree, and all j^our thinking powers appear, as it were, 
to have come to an agreement with your imagination to bo 
their common representative. In leality this is the most 
that a man can make of himself if only ho succeeds in gene¬ 
ralising his perceptions and in making his feelings his 
supreme law. This is what you have endeavoured to do, 
and what in a great measure you have already attained! 
My understanding v/orks more in a symbolising method, 
and thus 1 hover, as a hybrid, between ideas and percep¬ 
tions, between law and feeling, lictween a technical mind 
and genius. This it is that, particularly in my earlier 
years, gave me rather an awkward appearance both in the 
field of speculation as well as in that of poetry; for the 
poetic mind generally got the better of me when I ought 
to have philosophised, and my philosophical mind when 
I wished to poetise. Even now it frequently enough 
happens that imagination intrudes upon my abstractions, 
and cold reason upon my poetical productions. If I could 
obtain such mastery over these two powers as to assign to 
each its limits, 1 might yet h.ok forward to a happy fate; 
but, alas 1 just when I have begun to know and to liise my 
moral energies lightly, illness seizes mo and threatens to 
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undermine my ph 5 ’sieal i)Owers. I can scarcely liope to have 
time to complete any great and general mental revolution 
in myself; but. I will do what I can, and when, at last, the 
building falls, I sliall, perhaps, after all, have snatched from 
the ruins what was most worthy of being preserved. 

You expressed a wish that I should speak of myself, and 
I have njade uso of the permission. I make those confes¬ 
sions to you in confidonce, and venture to hope that you 
will receive them in a kindly spirit. 

I shall to-day refrain from entering into details about 
your essay, which will at once lead our conversations on 
this subject on to the most fertile track. Illy own re¬ 
searches—entered upon by a dilferent path—liave led mo 
to a result rather similar to that at ‘which yon have 
arrived, and in the accompanying papers you will perhaps 
find ideas which coincide with your own. I wiote them 
about a year and a half ago, for which reason, as well as 
f)ii account of the occasion for which they were penned 
(tliv.y wore intended for an indulgent friend), there is 
some excuse for their crudeness of form. These ideas 
have, indeed, since then rocoivod in mo a better founda¬ 
tion and greater precision which may possibly bring them 
nntch nearer to yours. 

I o&ii:|,not sufiioiently regret that Wilhelm Mehtev is lost 
to our periodical. However, 1 hope that your fertile mind 
and friendly interest in our undertaking will give us 
some co'. iponsation for this loss, whereby the admirers f>f 
your genius will bo double gainers. In the number of 
the Thalia^ which I herewith send you, you will find som^ 
ideas of Korner’s on Declamation, which, I think, will 
please you. 

All our circle present their kind remembrances to you, 
and with the wannest regard, 

I am, yours, 

SCBILLEB. 


8.—^Goethe to Schillku. 

Weimnr, September 4,1704. 

The manuscripts which you sent me, as well as the frag¬ 
ment df your essay on the Sublime, I have road with much 
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pleasure, and have again become convinced that not only 
do the same Bubjocts interest us both, but that we, in most 
cases, agree in our way of viewing them. In all main 
points, 1 see, we are of one mind, and as r^ardB the 
difierences of our standpoints, our mode of connecting 
ideas, and our manner of expression, those arise merely 
from the wealth of the ohjeot, and from the corresponding 
variety of the subjects, I should now like to ask you to 
let nio know all that you have written or published on 
this matter, so tliat wo may without loss of time overtake 
tho past. 

I have another proposal to make. Next week the Court 
gfoes to Eisenach for a fortnight, and I shall be more 
alone and independent than 1 have tho prospect of being 
for some time to come. Will you come and pay mo a 
visit during that time, live and stay with me? You 
could take up any kind of work you like without being 
disturbed. We would converse together at convenient 
hours, would see such friends as were most interesting to 
us both, and, I think, should not part without having 
spent our time together to somo purpose. You should 
live exactly as you like,.and as much as possible as if you 
were in your own home. I should bo enabled to show 
you tho chief part of my collections, and many thr^ds of 
interest would thus spring up between us. After the 
fourteenth you will find me free and ready to receive you. 

I shall reserve much that I have to say till you come, 
and ill tho meantime wish that all things may go well 
with you. 

Ha ve you soon Ramdohr’s Charts f I have tried, with 
all the natural and artificial means of my individual 
})cing, to comprehend the Iwiok, hut have not as yet found 
a single page in it of which I could, say that I have made 
it niy own. 

Farewell, and present my kind greetings to all your 
circle. 


Goethe. 
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9.—ScHn.LER to Goethe. 

Jena, September 7, 1794. 

With pleasure I accept your kind invitation to W.; at 
the same time I earnestly request you not to make any 
alterations in your household arrangements on my account, 
for unforj^unatoly, the spasms from which I suffer oblige 
me to stay in bed all morning, because they leave me no 
peace at night, and, in fact, I am never well enough, even 
during tho day to venture with certainty to count upon 
any fixed hour. You must, therefore, allow mo to look 
upon myself as a perfect stranger in your house, one to 
whom no attention is paid, so that by being left to myself, 
1 may escape the embarrassment of making any one else 
dependent upon my state i>f health. Arrangements which 
would make other people comfortable are my most dan¬ 
gerous enemies, for 1 need only decide to do a thing at a 
particular time, and I shall as certainly find it impossible 
to accomplish it. 

JijxcuHO these preliminaries, which I am obliged to settle 
beforehand to make it at all possible for mo to stay with 
you. I onlj’^ crave the poor liberty of being allowed to bo 
an invalid in your house. 

When t received your invitation, I was on tho point of 
proposing that you should come and stay with me. My 
wife has taken our child to liudolstadt for three weeks, in 
order to escape tho smallpox, with which Herr von Hum¬ 
boldt has had his little ones inoculated. I am quite alone 
and could have made you veiy comfortable. With th«» 
exception of Humboldt, I rarely see any one, and it is long 
since any metaphysics have crossed my threshold. 

My experience about Hamdohr’s Claris has been rather 
singular. Upon first looking through it I verily shuddered 
at his strange stylo and his horrible philosophy, and sent 
tho book straight back to tho publisher. Shoitly after¬ 
wards, in a scientific journal, I found some quotations 
from his work on the Netherland School, and took more 
kindly to him, and read his OhartB again, and not 
altogether without profit to myself. His views on the 
emotions, on taste and beauty, are certainly, in general, 
most unsatisfactory, and to say nothing worse, tho essence 
of a cavalierly style of philosophy; but tho practical portion 
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of his book, where he speaks of thoLcharacteristios of the 
different arts, and assigns to each fts sphere and limit, I 
found very useful. It is clear that he is here in his 
element, and that from having lived Ijong in the midst of 
works of art, ho has acquired a idpro than ordinary 
expertness in matters of taste. In this part we have the 
utterances of an educated man, ono whose voice, if not 
decisive, must, at all events, be taken into consideration. 
However, it may be that the value it necessarily possesses 
in my eyes is entirely lost upon you, because you have 
already made the experiences upon which he supports his 
Btatements, and will, therefore, not likely find anything 
now in him. Ho has been particularly unfortunate with 
the voiy things for which you have sought explanation, 
and those with which ho has been successful, you do not 
require. I shall bo much surprised if Kant’s followers 
let him off quietly, and if the opponents to his philosopliy 
do not endeavour to sti'ongthen their party through him. 

As you have read the one portion of my essay on tho 
Sublime which I sent you, 1 now forward you the beginning 
where you will possibly find a few ideas that may deteimine 
something as to the ajsthetio expression of Passion. There 
are none of my earlier essays on aesthetic subjects which 
I consider sufficiently satisfactory for mo to lay them 
before you; others of a later date which have not yet 
been published, I shall bring with me. It may perhaps 
interest you to see a review of mine on Matthissoii’s Poems 
in the A. L. Z.* which will appear this week. Owing to 
the anarchy which still reigns in poetical criticism, and tiie 
entire absence of objective laws of taste, tho art-critic often 
finds himself greatly embarrassed when endeavouring to 
givo reasons in support of his assertions; for there are no 
established laws to which he can appeal. If he wishes to 
be honest, he must, in fact, either be silent altogether o^ 
(what is not always palatable) be must himself be both law¬ 
giver and judge. In this review of mine I have adopted tho 
latter course, and I should like, above all things, to have your 
opinion as to how far you think I am right or successful. 

I have this moment received tho review and send it. 

Pu. Schiller. 


* AUgemeim LitemrircTie Zeitung. 
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lO.-TfjGoETHE to Schiller, 

Weimar, September 10,1794. 

Accept my thanlat for consenting to come. Yon shall 
be perfectly free do emictly as you like. Be good 
enough to let me know which day you will arrive so that 
I may bo^-eady to receive you. 

Perhaps Herr von Humboldt would pay us a visit while 
you are here, or I may perhaps return with you. But w^e 
will leave all this to the genius of the day. If you have 
got Char is y bring it with you. 

Some beautiful landscapes that have just anived from 
Naples will aid us in our conversations on this topic. 

Parowell, and commend mo to your friends. 

Goethe. 

I have just received some copies of the English version 
of my IpMgenia, and send you one. 


11,—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 12, 1794 

You leave it to me to fix any day after the 14th, I shall, 
therefore, with your permission, be with you on Sunday 
afternoon, for I should like to lose as little as possible of 
the pleasure you have prepared for me. Hen* von Hum¬ 
boldt, who is highly delighted with your invitation, will 
accompany me, so as to spend some hours with you. 

Kamdohr was here a few days ago, and has probably 
also called upon you. Ho tells me he is now writing a book 
on Xot76, in which ho means to prove that pure love never 
existed anywhere but among the Greeks. His ideas of 
beauty are rather far-fetched, for he calls in the sexual 
feelings to his assistance. 

The English version of your Iphigenia gave me much 
pleasure. As far as 1 can judge, its foreign dress suits it 
very well, and one is vividly reminded of the great affinity 
between fhe two languages. 

Friedrich Jacobi* has consented to contribute to the 

* ♦ A philosopher and novelist See Letter 14. 

VOL. I. ft 
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Soren, wliioh will be a veiy agreeable addition to our 
circle. He is to mo a very interesting man, although I 
must confess that 1 am unable to digest his productions. 

Ckaris I oannot procure anywhere here, but I have a 
treatise by Maimon* on the Idea of Beauty, which is well 
worth reading; I will bring it with me. 

My wife charges mo with many fiiendly greetings. I 
have sent her your English fyhigenia which will ploaso 
hor very mucli. 

SCHILLEU. 


12.—Schiller to GoErHE. 

J 0114 , September 29,1794. 

I find myself at homo again, but my thoughts aro still in 
Woiinar. It will take mo a long time to unravel all the 
ideas which you have awakened in mo, but I hopo that 
not a single ono will be lost. I went to you with tho 
intention of devoting this fortnight wholly to imbibing 
as much from you as my receptivity would permit; 
time will now show whether this seed will spring up 
within mo. 

On my return I found a letter from our publisher, who 
is all eagerness and determination to begin the great work 
soon. 1 had again purposely represented to him all the 
difficulties and all the possible risks connected witb the 
nnilertaking, so as to afford him an opportunity of giving 
the utmost consideration to all sides of the question, before 
taking any steps. Ho finds, however, after weighing all 
the circnmstance^, that no undertaking conld bo more 
ppmislng, and he has also & pa^eful estin^atp of 

his resources. "VVe can rely k’S unwearied exertions 
in circulating the periodicat, a§j well as upon his being 
punctual in paying. 

He expressed the wiwk that mvq would admit 'hh partner, 
a young scholar, into ouy committee, and give biiu a 
deliberative vpto. I cafinot blame him for wishing to 
have a friend in the company wbiob Is to have the dis- 

* Salomon Maimon, a scholar very highly ostoemod by both Schiller 
and Goethe. No pssay of his with this tipP jp known Sohiller’a 
remark may therefore have referred to some work in manuscript. 
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posal of his purse; moreover, this young man, whose name 
is Zahn, belongs to the Commercial Association in Calw,* 
which is going to support Cotta’s undertaking, and this 
society is so important that in several extremities Wirtem- 
borg has relied upon its credit. I believe, therefore, that 
it would be well to interest Zahn as much as possible 
in our undbrtaking, and accordingly grant him a delibera¬ 
tive vote in our committee. As this is a business matter 
belonging to our official acts, I must ask you to subscribe 
your name to the enclosed paper, if you approve pf its* 
<3ontents. 

I intend, oncj of tlieso days to write to Arendsf and 
would therefore ask you kindly to let me have his address. 
You spoke recently of trying- to induce Hirt, J in Borne, to 
lot us have the latest news of what is being done in Italy 
in the Avay of art. This would certainly bo very useful, 
and 1 hope 3 " 0 U will reraembor ^^our promise. 

Tiio air is to-day so oi)pres.sivo that I must confino 
myself to editorial matters. Bamdohr has, I hear, been 
complaining hero of the reception given him in Dresden, 
He is here looked upon as so great an art-oritio that Lodor 
took him to an upholsterer to have the benefit of his 
judgment .about quite a common bureau which he is 
having made. 

ScniLLER. 


13.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 1,1794. 

T^at the editors of the Horen should have consent*^ to 
admit young Zahn c>f Tubingen into thoir committee, and 
to give him a delihointive vote in the jilTairs of their 
monthly joprnal, I find (|uite proper under the circum- 
st^-nceiSj. Of course this connection cq,u qiijy last as long 

Cqiit^ is publi.^lier. 

Goethe. 

* A small town qn the |K>rdei's pf the Block 

t Professor Atends, who bud Seen called to Weimar, in 1789, about 
the building of the castlo, but had long siqce retiirae'd to Ifamburg. 

X The ^rfl-known orchseologist and cicerone to visitors in Kome, 
who had proposed writing essays of this kind. 
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14.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Woimar, October 1, 1794. 

Sinoo our fortnight’s intercourse with one another, my 
excellent friend, you now know that wo are quite of one 
mind as regards our principles, and that the spheres of our 
feeling, thinking, and acting, partly coincide, Snd partly 
meet; this will 1^ of many an advantage to us both. 1 am 
still engaged in thinking and working for the HoreUy 
and am more particularly busy in devising means and 
masks by, and beneath, which we may administer a variety 
of things to the public. I have no objection to raise 
against Zalin’s admission to our circle, but as I wish that 
you alone should subscribe your name to all our documents, 
I send in ray agreement upon a separate sheet. 

Farewell, and do not quite forget my dietetic advice. 
I hope soon to be abl > to send you something, and expect 
you to suggest to mo upon what subjects 1 am to write. 

Goethe. 

Your letter to Arends cannot fail to reach him, if yon 
but put “ Architect ” on the address; he is well known in 
Hamburg. 

I shall not forgot about Hirt and Albrecht.* Please 
thank Humboldt for his review of Woldemar I have 
just read it with the greatest interest. 


16.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 8,1794. 

As Venic<> Fres&'vedl is not to bo played next Satur¬ 
day, and is put oif till Tuesday, and moreover is not 
important enough to induce you to come over to see it, I 
wish to ask you whether you and your dear wife will 
not come on Saturday, the 18th, instead, when your Dm 

* Heinrich Christian Albrecht, well Icnown in Germany as a writer 
on philosophical, historical, and philological subjects. 

t A novel by Jacobi. 

i A tragedy by Th. Otway, translated into German, 179-4, by 
J. J. M. Valet. 
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Carlos is to be given ? EvQn though you should not he 
altogether edified by the performance, still this occasion 
■would bo one of the best for testing tho talent of our 
actors in regard to tho object we spoke of. 

Farewell, and keep me in remembrance. 

Goethe. 


16.— SciiiLLPiu to Goethe. 

Jona, October 8, 1791. 

Pray excuse my having so long delayed this letter 
which is to re-open our correspondence. Some pressing 
business lor tho Literary Gazette and tho Thalia^ which had 
to bo got tliroiigh, have delayed my letter against my wish 
and inclination. 

It will now rest with you whether the path, upon which 
I here outer, shall bo pursued further. It seems to me 
necessary that wo should at once come to some clear under¬ 
standing about our ideas on the nature of the Beautiful, 
as we may hereafter often find ourselves led on to tho 
subject. 

1 have put our alfains with 1 lofrath Schtttz * pretty well 
in order. The inaiTi objection, and, in fact, the only one 
would be tho great increase in expense for the publishers 
if they should bo called upon to provide annually twelve 
reviews of the said work when, in reality, they are bound 
only to furnish one. It will, however, probably be ar¬ 
ranged that the publisher of tho Horen will pay half of 
tho expenses. This expedient, it is hoped, will also stop 
the mouths of other publishers who might bo otherwise 
inclined to demand a similar favour. 

I am very anxious to see your novel, which you promised 
to let mo have. Schiitz has proposed that I should review 

* Schi'itz, tho founder and chief f'ditor of tho AUgetneine Liferar- 
iiiche Zeituitgt in Jena. (Schiller had written to him on tho 12th of 
November, to the effect that ho and Goethe Jiad come to the conclu- 
bhm that it would bo auliicient to bavo tho llortn reviewed in the 
(•azette once every quarter; the review to bo written either by Schiitz 
himRelt', or by Humboldt, Fichte, Komer, or by himself, Gotta having 
to defratho exi)enseaiiv regaid to printing and paper. Tho matter 
was, however, not arranged in this manner. See Letter 30. 
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tliiB portion of it, and 1 feol much inclined to'do so, as 1 
should ho sorry to see it fall Into any other bands. 

The Humboldts and my wife send you friendly greetings; 
1 am with you in spirit in aU that 1 feel and think. 

SCUILLSB. 


17.— Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, October 16,1794. 

You would not, T think, have been altogether dissatisfied 
with the performance of your Don Carlos had you given 
us the pleasure of seeing you here. Be sure to direct 
your ationlion occasionally to your Mdltheaer Bitter 

By the end of this week I shall probably send you the 
Elegies ; they are already partly copied, but there are hero 
and there still some refractory linos that detain me. 

In return for your first letter, I likewise send you a 
few pages, I have dictated them, but must re-write some 
parts. I look rather strange to myself when called upon 
to theorise. 

Komemher mo to your circle, and bo kind enough to give 
a quarter of an hour to Herr Gerning who will be the 
bearer of this letter. Farewell. 

Goethe. 


IB.— Schiller to Goethjc. 

Jeua, October 17,1794. 

If my health, which has again been upset by the bad 
Weather, does not prevent rao, I intend calling upon you 
to-morrow in Weimar, accompanied by my wife; but I beg 

? rou not actually to expect me, for there is as yet little 
ikelihood of my being able to do as 1 propose. * 

My Letters to Pr. v. Aug.t are now getting their finish¬ 
ing touches, as I have decided to let the first portion of 
them appear in the first number of the Soir^Kh, 1 hope to 
bo able to send you them next Tuesday. The next thing 

* A drama that Schiller had iti ooniemplation. 
f Thcao Ltitters, iitldresscd to the Priuco of Augastchburg, aio 
entitled : Briefe iilier die asthetiseke Erziehimg dee MenecJien, 
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will then be to continue the subject I lately took in 
hand.* 

We are anxiously looking forward to receiving your 
Elegies and Epistles. 

All hero send you their kindest greetings. 

SCHILLEII. 


19.— ScUiLLEU t () OoPITHE. 

Jehti, October 20* 1794. 

Herewith I start the Horen*s first dance, and send you 
tliat portion of my Letters to the Prince which I have 
decided to publish in the first number. Doubtless your 
and my contributions will fill all but a few pages. Perhaps 
Herder would give us some little thing for the first number, 
whicii would ho very welcome. You will find, I think, 
that although there is no gimt variety of authors, there is 
enough variety in the way of matter, in our first humber. 

My d6hut in the Horen is at least no captatio henevo- 
lentice with the public. I could not, however, have treated 
it with mure consideration, and feel certain that this will 
also bo your opinion of the Letters. I wish 1 coUld be as 
certain about the others, for I must confess to having ex¬ 
pressed my true and earnest opinion in those Lottelis. I 
have never before written a lino about political bomoaningfe, 
and what I have said upon the subject in these Letters is 
done merely so as, in all etei*nity, never to say anything rfaoro 
abf)Ut it; still, T think, the confession I here make is not 
altogether superfluous. For, however different the instru¬ 
ments are, with which you and I handle the world, and 
however different our weapons of offence and defence, still 
I boliovo that we both aim at one main point. You will, 
in thesa Letters, find a portrait of yourself, beneath which 
1 would gladly have subscribed your name, were it not 
that I dislike to forestall the feelings of thoughtful 
readers. No one, whoso judgment can bo of any vtuuo to 
you, will mistake it, for I know that my conception of it 
is good, and that it is faithfully drawn. 

I should be glad—provided you have tiine—if you 

* • The Inqiiiry into the Nature of Beauty. 
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would read tlio manuscript soon, and then send it on to 
Herder, whom I will advise of its coming; according to 
our rules it has, as you know, to pass through several 
hands hofore it can be sent off, and of course wo shall soon 
be wishing to make arrangements for the printing of the 
Horen, 

Have you heal'd that Engel, in Berlin, has resigned the 
directorship of the theatre, and that he is now in Schwerin, 
v/'hore he lives quite free from any official duties ? Of tho 
1200 Bthlr. (£180), which ho had as an income, he has 
laid by absolutely nothing. He is now, as I hear, very 
busy with his pen, and has promised to send me an essay 
one of these days. 

I have made a formal contract with a Jewish publisher 
in regard to the Mutten-Almanaclij of which I recently 
spoke 1o you in W-, and it is to appear next Michael¬ 

mas. In this undertaking 1 shall trust much to your 
kindness, which will not leave mo in tho lurch. From 
a business point of view, it is a trilling increase of 
trouble to me, but as a romunorativo undertaking it is the 
more fortunate for me, because it can be carried on even 
when I am in a poor stato of health, and thus secures my 
independence. 

I am looking forward eagerly to all that your last letter 
promises me. 

We all commend ourselves most kindly to your remem¬ 
brance. 

Schiller. 


20.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 2G, 1794. 

The manuscript you sent me 1 road at once with gi-eat 
pleasure; I took it in at one draught. Just as a ^Heious 
drink, which, hy containing all the properties of our 
nature, elips down the throat gratefully, and even shows 
its salutary effect while on the tongue by the fine tone it 
imparts to tho nervous system, so it is with your Letiors; 
for their effect upon me is both agreeable and honehcial. 
And, how could it bo otberwiso when what I have long 
recognised as true, what I have either praised or wished to 
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l^raiee, I find set forth by you in so clear and noblo a 
manner. Meyer, too, is greatly enjoying them, and his clear, 
impartial judgment was a strong confirmation of my own. 
'fhis pleasant state of mind was very nearly mffled by tiro 
onolosod note from Herder, who is inclined to accuse us of 
cmesidedness for delighting in this mode of description. 
But as,an fiict, one ought not to bo too critical in the domain 
of phenomena, and as there is always some consolation in 
finding oneself in the company of a number of tried men— 
labouring more for the good than for the injury of them¬ 
selves and their contemporaries—let us take comfort and 
continue to live and act in this way, and think of ourselves 
ill our life and work as a whole, so that wo may, in some 
measure, gain completeness for our patchwork. The 
Letters I shall keep for a day or two, so as to enjoy them 
again with Meyer. 

Hero are the Elegies. 1 would like you not to lot them 
of your hands, but to read them to those who have 
to judge of their admissibility. Then I should bo glad 
to have them back again, in order to touch up some parts. 
If you find anything you do not approve of, pray draw 
my attention to it by a maik. 

My Epistle is being copied and will soon follow with a 
few trifies. I shall then have to make a pause, for the 
I’hird Book of my novel will demand my attention. I 
have not yet seen the proof-sheets of the First, but as soon 
as they come you shall see them. 

As regards the Almanack, I would propose that a small 
collection of epigrams be either inserted or adJod. 
Singly, they would ho senseless; out of some hundreds 
that would not be presentable, wo should surely be able 
to select a number that would have a bearing upon one 
another, and thus form a whole. The next time wo meet, 
you shall see the sportive brood together in their nest. 

Farewell, and let mo bo remembered by all your circle. 

Goethe. 

Write and tell me what you want from me next for the 
Jloren^ and how soon you would like to have it. My 
second Epistle also shall bo finished the first moment 1 
feel ftiyself in the humour for it. 
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else yoa may send me this week, and the third again, an 
Epistle and Boccaccio’s story, each of these three numbers 
is certain to find its value. 

Your kind offer respecting the Epigrams will be of the 
utmost advantage to the Almanack. There is still timo 
to talk over how these are to be arianged. Wo may, per¬ 
haps, find it possible to make several sets of thorn, each 
set to be independent of the others. 

I am glad to hear that Professor Meyer* is back in 
Weimar, and trust to your soon making us acquainted 
with each other. Perhaps he would consent to make a 
little excursion hero, and, in order that, as an artist, he 
may not find his visit altogether fruitless, I can promise to 
show him a bust by a Gorman sculptor, which, I think I 
may venture to say, need not fear the eye of any true 
connoisseur, Herr Meyer can, perhaps, bo induced to give 
us an article this winter for the Horen, 

1 shall certainly set to work with the Maltheser Hitter 
as soon as I have finished a short essay on tho Naive, and 
my Letters, of which you have seen only tho third part; 
these, however, will probably occupy me for the rest of tho 
present year. I cannot, therefore, promise tlio piece for 
the Duchess’ birthday, but I hope to have it ready by tho 
end of the winter. 1 speak in this last sentence as if I 
were a strong, active man, who can command his own 
time, but I sliall soon bo reminded of my non-Eg ? when I 
come to carry out my plans. 

Keep us in friendly remembrance; you are continually 
in our thoughts, 

SOHILLEK. 


22 .—Goethp: to Suhiller. 

Weimar, October 28,1794. 

I herewith send you back your Letters with thanks. If, 
upon first reading them, 1 did bo merely as a contemplative 
man and found them greatly, I may almost say completely^ 
to coincide with my own way of thinking, the second time 
1 read them I did so with a practical object in view, and 

* •Toliaiin Heinrich Meyer, archicologist and artist, a grciit frjend of 
GootUo’s and subscqucutly of Schiller’s also. 
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watched carefully whether as an active man I conld find 
anything that might mislead mo. But even in this latter 
case 1 felt myself only strengthened and encouraged; let 
118 therefore rejoice over this harmony in our minds. • 

The enclosed letter from Maimon as well as the essay 
will interest you. Do not lot it out of your hands. 1 shall, 
perhaps, soon pay you a visit with Meyer. Farewell. 

Goethe. 


23.—GoCTHE to Son [I,LEE. 

Weinmr, Novomher 1,1794, 

To-morrow morning at 10 o'clock I hope to ho in Jena 
with Meyer, and to spend some pleasant days in your 
company. I hope we shall find you in good health. 

Goethe. 


24.— ScHiLLEu to Goctiie. 

Jena, November IG, 1794. 

This unfriendly weather which closes iq> all one’s organs 
of sensation has, during the last week, quite unfitted mo 
for all that can ho called life, and now tliat I am awakening 
out (4* this state of mental torpor, I feel as if 1 had found 
you after a long iiiteiwal, and am heartily longing for 
some friendly sign from you. Will you accept the accom¬ 
panying picture,* so that you have something to remind 
you of me occasionally; give it a place in your house in 
whatever comer you like, only not that one where you 
have buried Boinhold’s portrait. 

In accordance with your request, and with my sincerest 
thanks, I also send you back the Elegies togetlior witli 
Stolberg’s. The first manuscript of the Horen was sont off 
to the publisher the day before yesterday. I wrote and 
told him that ho may expect tlio rest for the first number 
in a fortnight’s time. 

The comedy entitled Die Wittwe^ which you recently 
* * An engraving of Schiller, by MUllor. 
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took away from liere, I beg you to lot me have back for 
a fortnight; it is to be printed in tho Thalia^ with which 
it will be returned to you, that is if you caro to make 
use of it. 

1 have this week anxiously been awaiting a manuscript 
from Moyer. Will you remind him of this for me. Von 
Humboldt starts for Frankfort next Saturday. « 

We all commend ourselves to your friendly roi^em- 
brance. 

Schiller. 


25.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 27,1794. Evening. 

T herewith send you my manu.script, and hope that I 
have hit tho right medium and the proper tone. Pi ay lot 
mo have it hack soon, for I shall liavo to give it a few 
touches here and there so as to throw light upon certain 
passages. If I can manage to got my second Ejustlo and 
first story ready for tho second number, wo will let them 
follow next, and reserve the Elegies for the third, if not 
the latter must precede tho other two. I greatly enjoy 
writing these short tales after the trouble that a pseudo- 
epos, like my novel, gives me. 

Unger (who seems at times to be muddled) sends me the 
end of mv finst Book and foigets tho middle. As soon 
as the missing six sheets arrive 1 will send you Ihiisi 

Von Humboldt lately came to one of our q&sthetico- 
critical meetings; I do not know whether ho found it 
interesting. 

I am anxious to hear how your work is progressing, mid 
still more so to read something you have finished. 

You will of course receive proof sheets of the periodical^ 
so that we may have a peep at its physiognomy before the 
public sees it. " . , . 

Farewell. I have again a quantity of things which I 
should like to discuss with you. 


Goethe. 
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26. —ScrilLLER to Gokthe. 

Jena, J^qveiubcr 2Q, 

1 was very agreoably surprised hy your so unexpected I 3 '’ 
and prompt^ sending mo the introduction to j^our tales, 
and 1 am tliorotbre doubly indebted to you. In my opinion 
everytliing is brought in very much to the purpose, and 1 
mor^speoially find that the disputed point is very happilj* 
sottlca. Only it is a pity that the reader is allowed so 
littlo insight at first, and henco is not able to judge pro¬ 
perly of the necessary relation between the whole and 
wliut has gone before. It would thorefovo have been 
desirable to have had the first stor^'' given with the intro¬ 
duction. However, I should not like to be unreasonable in 
mj’^ wishes, or to cause jmu to look upon j^our participation 
in the Horen as a burden. I therefore suppress this desire, 
and would nieroty add that if you could giatify it without 
auj i»io(mvenicnee to j'ourself, you would be doing me a 
great favour. 

According to my estimate (and I have counted several 
pages the word) the manuscript cannot print more than 
two sheets and a-half, so that- there remains a whole sheet 
to bo filled. If it cannot bo managed in any other way, I 
must myself devise something for this seventh sheet, and 
I>erh{ips give a brief account from the History of the 
Ketb^-rlands, of tho siege of Antwerp under Philip II., 
which contains many remarkable incidents. This would 
give mo but littlo trouble, and I should at the same time 
attain a small secondary object, that of having the His¬ 
torical field of our first number filled up. But of course 
I should give up this expedient—at all events for the first 
number—-the moment I hear that you can give me ono of 
your stories. It otinnot he helped that tho appcuiance of 
our first number will ho dola 3 ’’ed a week ; however, it is 
no very "veat evil, and wo may perhaps make up for it by 
letting the second number appear within a week after it. 

In my address to the public, I shall have to draw atten¬ 
tion to our unwillingness to meddle with political matters, 
and I should like you to consider whether what you have 
put into the mouth of the Privj' Councillor might not 
offend some of tho public, and that not tho least numerous 
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poi tion. AlthongTi it is not iho author hut an interlocutor 
that is speaking, still the greater weight is on his side, and 
we have to be more guarded against what ee&m to he than 
what is. This remark I make as an editor. As a mere 
3 'eader, I should put in a word in favour of the Councillor, 
and ask you to let the hot-headed Charles bring him back 
when he has acknowledged his wrong doings, and then 
leave him in our company. 1 should likewise take old 
priest^s part against his merciless female antagonisi^ who 
makes things almost too hot for him. 

From some passages, especially a certain minuteness of 
detail at the beginning of the story, 1 thought I had 
discovered your intention of making the reader suppose 
that you wore describing something that had actually 
happened. I am quite aware that in your stories you 
often make fun of the love of criticising, and it would not 
ho bad to begin this banter at once, and to make the vehicle 
itself problematical in this respect. I trust to your taking 
my own love of criticising in good part. 

The proof sheets of tho Horen arc to bo sent to me 
weekly, yet I doubt whether we can expect the first before 
the course of a fortnight. 

Unger’s stupid uiistako is very vexatious, for I am really 
longing to have your work. ISo less great is my desire to 
read those parts of your Faust which arc as yet unpub¬ 
lished ; for 1 can hono&tly say that what I have read of it 
is to me like the torso of an Hercules. There reigns in 
those scenes the power and the fulness of genius which 
unmistakably reveals tho first master, and I should like 
as far as possible to follow the great and bold spirit that 
breathes in them. 

Von Ilumholdt, who sends you his kindest regards, is 
still full of the impression which your way of reciting 
Homer made upon him, and has excited in us all such a 
desire to hear you, that tho next timo you come here we 
shall leave you no peace till you give us a like enter¬ 
tainment. 

I have as yet proceeded but veiy slowly with my 
lesthetical Letters. However, the subject demanded this 
and J can only hope that the building will have a good 
foundation. If tho small historical essay did not come in 
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the way, I might, perhaps, send you another packet in 
eight or ton days. 

All hero commend themselves to your friendly remem¬ 
brance. Wholly yours, 

SCHiLLER. 


27.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 2,1794. 

I am greatly pleased that, upon the whole and in the 
main, you are not dissatisfied with my Ih*ologue; but*I 
cannot give you more than this for this first number. 
I will read it over again, and put a few touches to the 
Privy Councillor and to Louise Sourdine, and perhaps givo 
Charles an additional forte; it will then doubtless bo 
pretty well in order. Your historical essay will certainly 
bo acceptable in the number, for it will contribute to the 
desired variety of subjects. I hope to have my stoiy ready 
for the second number; in fact, I think of acting like the 
story-teller in the Arabian Nights, 1 am looking forward 
to at once making use of your suggestions, and thus to 
putting new life into the work. I hope to receive the 
same kind assistance from you for my novel. Do not lot 
me have long to wait for the continuation of your Letters. 

Of Faust 1 cannot as yet let you have anything. I 
cannot make up iny mind to untio the packet in which it 
is imprisoned. I could not copy without working it out, 
and. I have no courage for that. If anything could induce 
me ^do this at some future time it would certainly be yo^ 
interest in it. 

It was a relief to my mind to hear tliat von Humboldt 
had been pleased with our readings of Homer, for it was 
not without anxiety that I ventured to have them. A 
pleasure enjoyed in common with others has great charms, 
and yet it is often marred by the different natures of those 
taking part in it; but hitherto some kind spirit has watched 
over our meetings. It would he very delightful if we, too, 
could enjoy some hooks together. 

Farewell, and do not let me bo very far from your 
remembrance or from that of your circle. 

• Goethe. 

n 


voi.. I. 
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28.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona, December 3,1794. 

I have just received a letter from Cotta in which he 
Hopes and promises to send out tho first number of the 
Horen before the end of the month, provided he roceivea 
enough manuscript; I must therefore ask you to l,<gt mo have 
the stories, if possible, by Friday, so that I maj?’ send them 
to him. Letters take seven days to come, and it will take 
about double that amount of time to print and to sew the rest 
of tho number together. Unfortunately, I foresee tliat my 
historical article cannot be finished in time for this number; 
the poor state of my health has robbed mo of two days, and 
my Address to tho Tublic will probably take me several 
days. X am, however, in hopes that this Address—which 
is to bo prefixed to tho first number—will to some extent 
servo to fill up tho number. 

As the post goes out immediately, I have only time to 
thank you with all my heart for the kindness with which 
you accepted my suggestions, as well as for what your 
letter otherwise coutaina 

Schiller. 


29.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 6,1794. 

Here is Iho manuscript; I have done to it what time 
would permit. You or von Humboldt will perhaps look 
over it again. 

1 have stnick out the line drawn at tho end, because it 
ocouiTed to me that I might perhaps add something appro* 
priato. If it is finished before your Address, it might be sent 
off with it. But write to me by the retuming messenger, 
and tell me whether you know anything about a mystemus 
ghost affair which is said to have happened many years ago 
to a Mile. Clairon,* and whether it has ever been published 

* This story refers to tho actress Clairon, wlii<di Goethe became 
acquainted Tvith from Grimm’s corr(3spondenoe. Compare Tjetter 132. 
Goethe made us($ of it for the ghost story, related by Antonelli, in his 
VfUerhaUungent &c., which appeared in me Horen, * 
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in any journal. If not, I will let you have it, and wo should 
tliuB begin, at tho very outset, with the incredible, which 
would at once gain us infinite confidence. I hope that the 
number will appear fully equipped. Be suro to make in¬ 
quiries of diligent magazine-readers concerning the story 
about Clairon, or ask Voigt, tlio librarian: ho ought, 
surely, +o know something about it. 

Farew^l, and keep in good spirits. I only wish ihat 
your admirable activity of mind might bo less disturbed 
by physical ailments. 

GOJiTlIK.* 


30.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Docembor 0, 1794. 

To my groat j{)y and satisfaction, just as 1 was getting 
onL of bed, I received your parcel. I will to-day at once 
make careful inquiries about the ghost story. I myself 
have never read or hoard anything about it. 

Bichte has promised to send mo a fourth essay for our 
first number wdthin eight days, as ho possesses the mate¬ 
rials for one among his papers. Wo shall therefore bo 
fully equipped, and as the Address will ho additional printed 
matter, wo shall he even more than complete. If, liowever, 
you shv aid have finished tho continuation of your Diver- 
siom* while tho first number is being printed, tho com¬ 
positor could at once set to work with the second number. 
Tills second number will, 1 think, bo amply jirovided for 
with your second Epistle, tho continuation of tho Diver¬ 
sions, tho continuation of my Letters, and the account of 
tho Siege of Antwerp. 

Cotta is very anxious that each separate essay should 
ho accom^nied by tho author’s name. We might, 1 think, 
comply with his request under this restriction, that the 
name be omitted in tho case of those essays where the 
author does not wish it to he directly known. As regards 
your Elegies, which no reader, unless wholly wanting in 


* Tho /ull title of this work is, 
teandertm. 


Unterholtungen Deutecher Awge^ 

D 2 
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judgment, could mistake, no namo need be given. Kindly 
let mo know in your next letter whether you would prefer 
your name not mentioned at all in connection with the 
Diversions, or indicated only by a simple G, Tho 
names, however, would not be printed below tho essays, 
but merely mentioned in tho table of contents. 

As regards the reviews of our periodical in the Lfterarische 
Zeitung^ it is now arranged that a detailed criticism of it 
shall be given every three months. Tho first number, 
however, will be fully announced as early as the first week 
in J anuary. Cotta is to defray the expenses of the review, 
and the reviewers are to be members of our society. We 
may, therefore, expatiate as much as wo like; and we cer¬ 
tainly wiU not declare ourselves tedious, for it is, of course, 
our business to win the favour of tho public. 

1 am to-day in capital health, and shall at once set to 
work with the Address. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Schiller. 


31.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 6,1794. 

Here at last is the First Book of Wilhelm Schuler, 
which, I know not how, has got hold of the name 
Meister. Unfortunately you will not see the first two 
Books till tho metal type has given them their permanent 
form; nevertheless, give me your frank opinion, and tell 
me what is wanted and expected. The following Books 
you will see while they are still in pliable manuscript, and, 
I hope, will not withhold your friendly advice. 

1 intend working quietly on with the Diversions, but 
moan first of all to finish my second Epistle. 1 hope all 
will go well and smoothly when we are once fairly started. 

Cotta may be right in wishing to put the author’s names 
to the articles ; he knows that the public cares more about 
tho stamp than about the matter itself. 1 will, therefore, 
leave it entirely to the otlici' contributors to decide respect¬ 
ing their own essays, but as regards my own, I must beg 
that all of them appear anonymously; only in this way 
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woTild it be possible for me—consistently -with my other 
engagements—to take part in your journal with freedom 
and good humour. 

Should you notice any misprints or anything else to 
remark upon in my novel, bo so kind as to mark the place 
in penoi^ 

lam looking forward to having something more of yours 
to read soon, but more especially to the prospect of perhaps 
seeing you for a short time after the new year. 

Meyer sends you many kind greetings, and I wish you 
to keep me in your kind remembrance. 

G. 


32. —Schiller to Gokthe. 

Jona, December 9, 1794. 

With sincere and heartfelt pleasure have I read, and, I 
may say, devoured your First Book of Wilhelm Mcister, 
It has given me an enjoyment STich as I have not expe¬ 
rienced for long, and never experienced except through 
you. It would really grieve me were 1 to think that the 
mistrust, which you yourself express about this admirable 
product of your genius, had to be ascribed to any other 
cause than to the vastness of the demands which your own 
mind must ever make upon itself. For I do not find any¬ 
thing in it that docs not harmonise perfectly with tho 
beautiful whole. Do not to-day expect any leng'.hy 
criticism of it; my mind is too much occupied with Iho 
Horen and with the Address—in addition to its being 
post-day—for me to collect my thoughts properly for such 
a purpose. If I may keep tho sheets a few days longer I 
will take more time to them, and try whether I can divine 
anything of the further course of the story and the deve¬ 
lopment of the characters. Yon Humboldt has been 
revelling in it, and, liko myself finds that your genius is 
here in its perfect vijgour, calm power, and creative fulness. 
This will certainly bo the general impression. AU is so 
simple and well connected, and so 'much is effected with 
little. • I confess I was at first afraid that, owing to the 
long interval which must have elapsed between the first 
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Kketcli of it and tho last finisliing touches, there would he 
Homo little inequalities; but of this not a trace is to bo 
seen. Tho bold poetical pasgagos, which burnt forth from 
the calm current of the whole like dashes of liglitning, 
have an excellent effect, and elevate while they fill the 
soul. Of the admirable delineation of character I shall 
tO'^ay say nothing, and as little about the remarkable and 
strikingly life-like naturalness of all tho descriptions. 
This, however, cannot be denied of any one of your 
works. As regards tho truth of the picture of theatrical 
affairs and love-making, I am a very competent judge, for 
I am bettor acquainted with both than I have any reason 
to wish I were.* Tho apology for commercial life is noble, 
and worked ont in a grand spirit. And tho fact of your 
having, at the same time, been able to maintain the princi¬ 
pal hero’s natui’al inclination with a certain degree of glory, 
is certainly not one of the least of the victories which the 
foim has gained over tho substance. But 1 ought not to 
allow myself to enter into details, because at the present 
moment 1 have no time to discuss thorn properly. 

I have put an interdict upon Cotta in regard to j^our and 
all our names. To-day, to my great relief, I finished the 
Address, and it will appear in the intelligencc-shect of the 
Jjiterarischc Zeitang. Your promise to como to us for a timo 
after Chiiatmas is very comforting to me, and will allow 
me to look with a somewhat chociful mind into tho gloomy 
winter which has never been a friend to me. 

As to tho stoiy about Mile. Clairon, 1 have not been 
able to loam anything of it. However, I still expect ona 
or two answers in regard to it. My wife I'ocolleots having 
heard that upon opening an old building in Bayreuth tlio 
old margraves appeared and prophesied. Hufeland, tho 
lawyer, who, like our other good friend, is otherwiso an 
authority de relma omnibus et quihjtsdam^ could tell mo 
nothing about it. 

All beg to bo most kindly romombored to you, and are 
delighting in tho prospect of your promised visit. 

ScBlLliKR. 

* Fmm his having held the ofilco of etago-poet to the thlgatfo of 
Mannheim. 
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33,—Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, December 10,1794, 

T am ■very much gratified by the good opinion you 
expi’ess in regard to the First Book of my novel. After the 
strange ^gtte which this work has experienced both within 
and without, it would not have been at all wonderful if I had 
become perfectly confused over it. I have, after all, kept 
to my original idea, and shall be glad if by this means I 
succeed in getting out of the labyrinth. 

You may keep the First Book as long as you j)lea8c; the 
second will come meanwhile, and the third you shall read 
in manuscript, and thus find more standpoints for criticism. 
1 trust that your enjoyment of tho following Books will not 
diiiiinisli but increase. Tho fiict of my having both your 
and von Humboldt’s approval will urge me on to work 
mere assiduously and indofatigably. 

Tho withholding the authors’ names—Avhich after all 
are to be mentioned in tho advertisement—will certainly 
add to the interest in the journal, only, the essays them- 
selvos must bo good. 

As to the Clairon stor}'^, I am now quite satisfied, and 
would rather that nothing more was said about it till wo 
produce it. 

Farewell. I hope 1 may bo fortunate enough to begin 
tho Now Year in your society. 

G. 


34.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 22,1794. 

At last I can lot you have a look at tho Horen^ which I 
trust may please you. The print is somewhat close, and 
this will be more to the advantage of the public than to 
ourselves. However, we could in future make some slight 
alteration in this respect, especially as regards the poetry, 
which might bo spread over a larger space. I am sony, 
considering it is onr first beginning, that the longer 
articles should have been made to look as if they belonged 
together. 1 sball also see to it that Cotta gives some com¬ 
pensation to those of us who contribute largely, and to 
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whom, thoreforu, tho closeness of tho print is a matter of 
some importance. Besides this, it is part of onr contract 
that we are to be paid more after tho first 2000 copies are 
sold; however, he must do oven more than this. 

1 hope you will not find any misprints; I, at least, have 
found none. The type and form of the book gives it a 
solid and durable appearance, and distingaishes it in this 
respect very advantageously from tho usual run of journals. 
The paper also is stout, and looks as if it were meant to 
last. 

Cotta is urging mo to lot him have some manuscript for 
tho second number; please, therefore, send mo your second 
Epistle. 

I must ask you to rotum mo the enclosed sheets, as 
Hofraih Schiitz, who is going to review tho first number, 
wishes to see it as tho sheets are printed. I have ordered 
a specimen cover for the periodical, and am to have it in 
about a week. 

I am heartily glad to think that you are so soon to be in 
Jena again. Fiau von Kalb has been here for several days. 

SCHILLKR. 


35.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 23, 1794. 

You shall have tne sheets sent back to you immediately. 
Both paper and print look very well, especially the prose. 
The hexameters lose the appearance of rhythm, owing to 
their being sometimes printed singly, sometimes in double 
lines. 

I think v. o should leave the discussion about payment 
till the first number is published; we could then make 
our calculations and conditions. In the long run it might 
perhaps be to our advantage to have our ware weighed in 
Cotta’s favourite scales. 

Here is my second Epistle, the second half of it can be 
made tho third Epistlo, and emen the third number. 

1 shall now sot to work with the ghost stories. I intend 
to got through a good deal of work before the end of the 
year, so as to be more at liberty to come to see you in the 
new one. 
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See that Cotta returns all manuscripts ; this is advisable 
in many respects. 

Farewell, and give my kind remembrances to Frau-von 
Kalb, who has unfortunately this time passed 'Weimar at 
a distance. 

• Gokthe. 


36.— Goethe to Schillek.* 

Weimar, December 25, 1794. 

I must send you a line to-day about old Obereit.f He 
seems to be in great distress; I have a little over 20 
thalers (£3) for him, which I shall send you on Saturday. 
Would you meanwhile see that he gets something in ad¬ 
vance, and keep the money I send, giving him a little of 
it by instalments, for ho will never learn how to manage it 
himself. 

Farewell, My Third Book is ready, and all seems to 
promise so well that I shall be able to meet you with a 
cheerful mind after the turn of the year. 

This letter has no signature. 

t Jacob Hermann Oboruit, a tlicosopliitii and alchymist, was born in 
Arb>n, niid come to Wciuiar, in 17S2, where ho lived for a time with 
Wifibmd. 
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37.—ScHiTXER to Goimns. 

Jona, Januaty 2,1795. 

My best wishes to you for the New Year, and again 
accept toy thanks for the past one, which your fiicndship 
has mudo notable and momorablo to me abovo all other 
years. 

I have ended the year very industriously, and in order 
to have somothing finished by the time you come, havo 
set myself extra work during the last days. This work 
is now finished, and can be submitted to you when you 
come. 

Your Epistle, for which my very best thanks, I havo 
still lying on my table, for as the one which is immediately 
to follow it is not yet ready, it was useless to send it 
alone, llcsides, there was no special hurry, because I 
had first to semi more manuscript for the first number 
of the Horetiy as even Fichte’s essay did not prove sufS- 
cient, and hence the appearance of the number is delayed 
a fortnight. 

Professor Meyer will, I hope, oxciiso me for having, 
without his special permission, sent off part of his essay 
for this number. It was impossible for me to lot him see 
it again after I had revised it, for I had to send it off that 
same post-day. I think, however, I can safely assure him 
that he Avill havo no reason to be dissatisfied, for my altera¬ 
tions are confined exclusively to the outward form. This 
essay has given mo groat pleasure, and it will be a most 
valuable contribution to the Horen / It is so rare an 
occorrenco that a man like Meyer has an opportunity of 
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studying Art in Italy, or that the one who has the oppor¬ 
tunity should ho a Meyor. 

Klopstock’s Ode, which you spoke of in your last,* I 
have not read, and if you still have it, please bring it 
with you. The title alone would lead one to expect such 
a production. 

I am greatly pleased at the prospect of getting the 
continuation of your Meister^ which you will, I hope, also 
bring with you. I could just liow enjoy it thoroughly, as 
I am actually thirsting for the delineation of some special 
characters. 

Could you not also bring some scones from Faust to 
read to us ? Frau von Kalb seemed to know something 
about them, and excited my curiosity the other day; I do 
not think that anything in the whole poetic world could 
give me more pleasure at the present moment. 

Tour wishes in regard to Obereit shall be attended 
to. He lias enough to live upon in the meantime, for he 
has had money sent to him froiu Meiniiigen. Part of the 
four louis-d’ors will have to be laid out upon clothes for 
him, as he will then be enabled to frequent the tables of 
his friends, from which his philosophical cynicism has 
hitlierto excluded him. 

I hope in a few days either to see you or to hoar what 
day you propose coming to us. 

All hero wish to ho most kindly remembered. 

SoinLLKR. 


38.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January S, 1795. 

May the New Year have much happiness in store for 
you! Lot us spend this one as wo concluded the last, in 
reciprocal interest in all that we love and do. If con¬ 
genial minds did not cling to one another, what would 
become of society and sociability ? I rejoice to think that 

* GUietho’s letter of the 27th of December, in which ho sent the 20 
tholors for Oberoit, and epoko of Klopstock’s Ode (probably his 
Hermann aus Walhilla) is lost. 
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our influence upon one another, and the confidence between 
ns, will always go on increasing. 

Herewith I send you the first volume of my novel, Tlie 
second copy is for the Humboldts. I trust the second 
Book will give you as much pleasure as the first. The 
third 1 shall bring with mo in manuscript. 

The ghost stories I hope to send in, in proper time. 

I am full of curiosity about your worfe. Meyer sends 
greetings. We shall probably come on Sunday, the 11th. 
You will, however, hoar from mo again. Farewell, 

G. 


39.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 7.1795. 

Herewith I send you the Third Book, which I hope will 
meet with a good reception. 

On Saturday you shall have my stories for the Uoren^ 
and I tiiist I may not have proved myself quite unworthy 
of my great predecessor* in the description of forebodings 
and visions. * 

On Sunday afternoon I shall bo with you. In the 
evening I am engaged at the club with Lodor. 

Meyer will accompany me, and wishes to bo kindly 
remembered to you. I am looking forward to your now 
work, and liavo been wondering what course you have 
followed ill it, but I shall probably not guess rightly. 

Farewell, and romomber mo to all. 

G. 


40.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jeua, January 7,1795. 

Accept my best thanks for the copy of the novel you 
liave sent me. The feeling which penetrates and takes 
hold of mo with increasing force the further 1 read on in 
this work, I cannot better express in words than by calling 

* J. Ch. Henings, of Jena, author of Ahndungm und Visumen, 
Chietem und Oeieterseher, &c. 
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it a delicious, inward sense of comfort, a feeling of mental 
and bodily well-being, and I will vouch that this will bo 
the effect produced upon all readers. 

This sense of comfort I account for from the ceJm 
clearness, the smoothness and transparency which pervade 
the whole of your work, and which leave nothing to 
disturb or to dissatisfy the mind, and the mind is not 
more excited than is necessary to fan and to maintain a 
joyous life. Of the individual, parts I shall say nothing 
till 1 have seen the Third Book, which I am looking for¬ 
ward to with longing. 

I cannot express to you what a painful fooling it often 
is to mo to pass from a work of this kind into one of a 
philosophical character. In the former all is so joyous, 
so alive, so harmoniously evolved, and so true to human 
life; in the latter all is so stern, so rigid, abstract, and so 
extremely unnatural ; for nature is but synthesis, and 
philosophy but antithesis. 1 can indeed give proof of 
having been as true to nature in my speculations ^^s is 
compatible with the idea of analysis ; nay, 1 liavo perhaps 
been more faithful to her than our Kantiaus would consider 
permissible or possible. But still I am no less fully 
conscious of the infinite difference between Life and 
Boasoning, and cannot, in such melancholy moments, help 
perceiving a want in my own nature which in happier 
hours I am forced to think of only as a natural quality of 
the thing itself. This much, however, is certain—the poet 
is the only true man, and the best philosopher is but a 
caricature in comparison with him. 

I need scarcely assure you that I am in the utmost 
anxiety to know what you havo to say to my philosophy 
of the Beautiful. As the Beautiful itself is derived from 
man as a whole, so my analysis of it is drawn from wiy 
own whole being, and I cannot but be deeply interested 
in knowing how this accords with yours. 

Your presence here will be a source of nourishment 
both to my mind and my heart. Especially great is my 
longing to enjoy some poetical works in common with 
you. 

Yon promised to let mo hear some of your epigrams 
when an opportunity occurred. It would be a great and 
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additional pleasure to mo if this could bo done during 
your approaching Tisit to Jena, as it is still veiy uncertain 
when I may be able to get to W. 

Please present my friendly regards to Moyer, We aro 
all truly delighted at the prospect of seeing you both, and 
no one more so than 

Your sinooro admirer and friend^ 

SCBILLEB. 

Just as I am about to close comes the welcome continua¬ 
tion of your Meisier. A thousand thanks for it I 


41. —Goethe to Sohillbr, 

Weimar, January 10,1795. 

Nothing has come in. the way to thwart our intention of 
paying you a visit to-morrow and of spending some little 
time with you. I hope to find you well and in good 
spirits. 

The accompanying manuscript I was unable to re-read 
after copying it, and I shall be ||lad. to hear that you are 
not displeased with my endeavour to rival the great 
Henings.* 

Farewell, and remember mo to your wife and friends. 

G. 


42. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 25,1795. 

Had you stayed but one day longer with us, we should 
have been able to celebrate the arrival of the Horen 
together. They came yesterday, and I now forward the 
copies dtie to you, with one for our friend Moyer, There 
are more at your disposal as soon as you require them. I 
hope only that the outward form may meet with the 
apmoval of both of yon. 

CJotta writes in high spirits. So many orders have 
already been received that he expects rather a large sale $ 

* See note to 1/etter 39, 
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tills from the mouth of a publisher is au assurance worthy 
of being credited. 

As I havo a parcel to send to Jacobi one of these days, 
please let me have the letter you spoke of to forward to 
him, for I should not like to trouble you with the package. 
I should also like to know whether you havo thought of 
pi'esonting one of your copies to the !Duke, for if so, 1 will 
not send him one. 

I am glad to seo from the goddesses you sent me, 
that you and our great atove-fiiend * have happily passed 
tho cold region. I am very much pleased with the 
colossal woman,t and shall often take a look at her; the 
heavenly maid also is splendid, except lor her grief about 
mortality. 

We all wish to be most kindly remembered. 

Yours always, 

SCH. 


43.^Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Januaiy 27,17£>5. 

Many thanks for tho copies of the Horen which you sent 
me ; they are very neat in appearance. One of tho 
smaller copies I presented to the Duke in your name, 
and wish you would take this opportunity and write to 
him. 

I have no doubt that tho journal will bo a success. 

My Third Book is off; 1 looked through it again, and 
while doing so kept your suggestions before me. 

This week will be spent amid constant theatrical worries ; 
when these ai o over, I shall again set to work busily with 
my literary undertakings. I wish you health and spirit 
for yours, 

Meyer sends his greetings. Again let me thank you for 
all your kindness to us in Jena. 

G. 


• This Btove-friEnd (Ofm/reund) is Meyer, who, although bom in 
Switzerland, was very susceptible to cold. 

t Tho **colossal woman’* is probably meant to signify Juno 
Zudovist, the “ heavenly maid," Pallas Albani. Meyer may have 
drawings of them for Hohiller. 
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44.—Goffhk io Schiller. 

One thing more; 1 think that Hnniboldt’s essay, like all 
the others, should leave the public in doubt as to who is 
the author. It would therefore perhaps be well to omit 
the passage where ho mentions his brother, especially as it 
is almost the only one that could excite and confirm con¬ 
jectures. I am perfectly well aware that we are but 
playing at hide and seek, still 1 consider it very important 
that the reader should judge for himself before knowing 
who the author is. 

G. 


45.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jeua, January 28,1795. 

I am very much obliged to you for having been so kind 
as to send the Duke a copy of the Horen in my name. I 
herewith send you another in its place, and, as I expect 
some others from Cotta on Saturday next, you shall have 
a few more, together with a packet for Jacobi. 

To-day I wrote to the Duke, and shall probably hear 
from you what ho says of our Horen. 

1 have at last read Schiitz’s strange review of tho Horen 
in manuscript. It will suit our purpose very well, in 
many ways, even better chan our taste. Tho pictures from 
Utopia were probably still floating before his imagination 
when ho wrote it: for there is an abundance about eating 
in it. 

He deserves praise for having quoted a good many 
passages from your Epistles. Against me he evidently has 
some grudge, which, however, he does not briug forward 
for fear of coming into collision somewhere. I shall he 
glad if he manages cleverly to maintain the character of 
impartiality in this manner. 

Herder got a letter from mo a day or two ago, and I 
wish very much that you Would second my petition if you 
have an opportunity. 

Since you left, the Muses have not favoured me with 
their company, and things will have to bo better than they 
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are at pi'csont. if the Centaur * for the fourth immhev is to 
do mo any credit. 

Tbo children have all got the chicken-pox, but they 
have it very favourably, and are getting over it succesB- 
fully. 

All here wish to be most kindly remomborod. 

• Sgh. 

46.— SciiiTj.ER to Prop. H. Meyer, in Weimar. 

* 

Jena, Feliruavy n, 1705. 

Accept my best thanks for the folio volume you sent me. 
Owing to pressing business affairs I have not yet found 
time to take it in hand. 

Your answer to my inquiry about the criticism of artists 
has awakened in mo very pleasant hopes. You are 
acquainted with so great a number of master minds that 
ycu can venture to undertake something of the kind. 
Such a work does not exactly demand much art in the way 
of dross. It is enough to be definite and brief. I should 
moreover be satisfied if, after having once started, we 
could manage to publish but two or three printed pages a 
month. Will you, meanwhile, until we can discuss the 
matter by word of mouth, think of what articles you 
could contribute, and of the order in which they would 
have to appear. 

Of the Thalia which you wish to look through, I send 
you what I have by me. I also enclose an advertisemeui*- 
of a new journal, which is to be chiefly devoted to art- 
oriticism; however, I do not expect much from it. Will 
you see whether any of your acquaintances would patronise 
it ? I think we ought to see the journal, so that wo know 
what others say about a subject which we ourselves intend 
to discuss. Please ask the Privy Councillor^ which periodi¬ 
cals he means to take an interest in, so ihat 1 may, in the 

This was the name Goethe gave to this part of the Iluren, o7i account 
of the very opposite character of their contributions, Schiller’s Letters on 
ASsthetio Culture, and the thoroughly sensuous Elegies, the admission 
of which oven Buko Carl August considered questionable, as is known 
from a letter of bis to Sriiiller, dated July 5, 1795. 

t Goethe. 

VOL. 1. 


E 
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distribution of the others, arrango accordingly. I shall 
sec to it that none remains unknown to us. 

As regards the seal for tho Horen, let it bo made eisactly 
as you propose. 

Our contributor Dalberg writes to me that ho has an 
essay on Schools of Art to send mo for tho Horen. This 
will interest you. , 

I have, at last, found out what Art i,:. “ Art is that 
mechanical exportnoss, which, by means of certain instru¬ 
ments, can turn a natural body into an article of com- 
irierce.” I bog you to romembor this, and, in future, 
always to bear in mind that, when you are enlarging upon 
tho genius of a Carrache or some such person, you aro 
turning a natural body into an article of commerce. Bo 
sure to let tho Privy Councillor know of this discovery. 
You shall hear somo day where T got hold of it. 

1 hope that things may bo bettor with you in Weimar 
than they are with me. For eight days and more I have 
neither been in the humour, nor have 1 had tbo healtli for 
work, and what Is worse than all, I have got into the habit 
that if I do not devote myself entirely to my work, I cau- 
not settle to it at all. 

Farewell, and romembor mo most kindly to tho Privy 
Councillor. Yours most cordially, 

Sen. 

P.S. Pleaso lot the Privy Councillor seo iho eighth part 
of the Thalia, T/^’-hich contains The Farewell (Her AhscMed), 


47.^—QofiTH?} to Schiller. 

Weimar, Pobruary 11,1795. 

ITow 1 wish that my Fourth Book may find you in good 
health and spirits, and that it may divert you for a few 
hours. May I ask you to make a mark whore anything . 
appears doubtful to you. I likewise commend my hero and 
his companions to von Humboldt and the ladies. 

If I do not come on Saturday, as I hope to, you shall hoar 
from me again. Moyer sends many kind remombranoes. 
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48.— GoETnB to SCHIIiLEll. 

Weimar, February 18,1795. 

You said to mo recently that you thought of coming 
over to us one day soon. Now, although 1 foar tliat the 
return of the oold weather will deter you, I wish, at all 
events, to tnuke you a proposal. 

Will yon not both come and stay with me, or, if your 
dear wife should prefer going elsewhere, I would stiU like 
to persuade you to take up your old quarters in my house. 
But do exactly as you please; I would give you both a 
hearty welcome. 

Encouraged by the good humour which was awakened 
in me by our late discussions, I have already worked out 
the plan for my Fifth and Sixth Books. How much more 
profitable it is to sec oneself reflected in the minds of 
others than merely in one’s own. 

Ho you know Kant’s Observations on tlie Feeling for the 
Beautiful and the Sublime, written in 1771 ? It would bo 
a very pleasing essay if the words heauliful and sublime 
were not on the title-page, and wore less frequently met 
with in the book itself. It is full of the most charming 
remarks on mankind, and the germs of his principles are 
there already to be found in the bud. But you are sure 
to know it. 

Has there still been no news of the absent von Hum¬ 
boldt ? Bemember mo to all your circle, and continue to 
refresh and to inspire mo with your aflection and con¬ 
fidence. G. 


49.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 19,1705 

The wretched weather has again robbed mo of all spirit, 
and the threshold of my door is once more the boundary 
of my wishes and peregrinations. Most glad 1 shall be to 
avail myself of your invitation, whenever 1 can trust my 
health a little, even though my visit should only be ono 
of a few hours* duration. Most heartily do I long to see 
you; and my wife, who is delighting in the prospect of this 
visit, will leave me no peace till I accomplish it. 
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The report I lately gave you of the impression which 
your Wilhelm Meiater had made upon me was a faithful 
one, hence, as is proper, you are warming yourself at your 
own fire, and not at any one else’s. Koruer wrote to me a 
few days ago and spoke of it with immense satisfaction, and 
his judgment is to bo depended upon. Never have I met 
an art-critic who is so little diverted from the main object 
by the accessories of a poetical production. He finds 
Wilhelm Meiater to poss'ess all the power of Werih&r'a 
Leiden^ but curbed by a manly spirit, and exalted to the 
calm gracefulness of a perfect work of art. 

What you say of Kant’s little work, I remember to have 
felt myself when reading it. It is simydy anthropological 
in execution, and gives one no infomiation as to tho first 
principles of the Beautiful. On tho otlier hand, however, 
as Regards the physics and tho natural history of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, it contains much fertile matter. 
To me the style seemed too playful and flowery for so 
serious a subject; a strange fault in a Kant, but, again, 
one that can bo very easily accounted for. 

Herder has given us a very happily-chosen and well- 
written essay, in which some light is thrown on the 
current notion of a special destiny. Subjects of this kind 
are particularly suitable for our purpose, as they are to 
some extent mystical, and yet can be connected with some 
general truth. 

As I am upon the subject of Destiny, I must tell you 
that within the last few days I have myself decided some- 
tiling as regards my own. The people in my native 
province have done me the honour to offer me an appoint¬ 
ment in Tiibingon, where they seem at present much 
engaged with reforms. But as I am, in fact, useless as an 
academical teacher, I would rather be idle here in Jena, 
where I am happy, and where, if possible, I mean to live 
and die. I have, therefore, declined the invitation, and 
take no credit to myself for so doing, inasmuch as my 
inclination alone decided the whole matter. 1 had no need 
to recall to mind the obligations I owe to our excellent 
Duke, and which I would rather oAve him than any one 
else. Nor do I think that I need bo in any anxiety about 
my means of earning a livelihcxid as long as I can in some 
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measure use my pen, so I shall leave these things to 
Heaven, which has never yet forsaken me. 

Von Humboldt of Bayreuth has not yet come here, nor 
has he written anything definite about his coming. 

Herewith I send you Weisshuhn*s papers,♦ which I 
recently spoke about. Pray let mo have them back soon. 

We all cpminend ourselves heartily to your romombraiico. 

Sen. 


50.—Goethe to Sciuller. 

Wt'iinar, February 21, 17D5. 

How glad I am that you intend remaining iu Jena, and 
that your native province has been unable to entice you to 
return to it. I hope that ihere is still much that we shall 
start and work out together. 

Please lot me have hack the manuscript of my Fourth 
B«ok, and I will soon send you back the JSynonymes. Tin* 
dance of the Hours (the Horen) will thus become more 
animated than over. 

Farewell. More in a day or two. 

G. 


51. — SqjiiLLKR to Goethe. 

Jena, Fobruary 22, 1795. 

Accoiding to your desire, I herewith send you back the 
Fourth Book of your Mdster, Wherever t found any¬ 
thing to object to, 1 made a mark in tho margin, the mean¬ 
ing of which you will soon discover. Whore you do not 
discover it, nothing will be lost. 

A somewhat more important observation I m\ist make 
concerning the gift of money which is offered and accepted 
by Wilhelm from the Countess, at tho hands of tho Baron. 
It seems to me—and so it appeared to Humboldt also— 
that, considering tho fender relation between him and the 
Countess, the latter would not have ventured—through a 
strange hand—^to offer him such a gift, nor would he have 
accepted it. I looked in vain at the context to see if there 

* The Syoonymes mentioned in Letters 52, 53, and 51. 
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were anything that could save the delicutease of both, and 
this, 1 thinh, might have been effected had the ^ft been 
offered to him as a reimbursement for expenses incurred, 
and accepted by him under this plea. This, however, 
must be left for you to decide. As it now stands, it startles 
the reader, and ho is puzzled how he is to save the horo*s 
feeling of delicacy. « 

As for the rest, upon reading it a second time, I felt 
renewed pleasure at the ‘perfect truth of the descriptions, 
and at the excellent development of the Hamlet episode. 
As regards the latter, I would have preferred—merely for 
the sake of the connection of the whole, and on account of 
that variety which is otherwise so well sustained—that 
this subject Jiad not been carried on so continuously, but 
that, if possible, it had been interrupted by some important 
inteimcdiato occurrences. It is brought forward too 
suddenly at Serlo’s first introduction, and afterwards 
again in Aurelia’s chamber. However, these are trifles 
which would not strike the loader had you not yourself, 
in all that came before, led him to expect the greatest 
possible variety. 

Komer, from whom I liad a letter yesterday, gave mo 
strict injunctions to thank you for the great pleasure which 
your Wilhelm Meistcr had given him. He says he could 
not abstain from setting one or two things from it to music, 
and those ho now sends you through me. One is written for 
the mandoline, the other for the piano. The first can pro¬ 
bably bo procured in Weimar. 

I must earnestly entreat you to think of our third 
number c'f the Horen, Gotta urges me to lot him have 
the manuscripts earlier, and thinks that the 10th of tho 
month ought to be the latest day by which all manuscripts 
should be in his hands. Therefore we ought to be enabled 
to send them off from hero by the 3rd of the month. Ho 
you think you could have your Procurator ready by then ? 
This warning, however, must in no way inconvenience 
you; you are perfectly free to decide to give it to the third 
or to the fourth number, as one of those two numbers was 
to do without a contribution from you. 

Wo all beg to be most kindly remembered, and please 
convey my kindest greetings to Meyer. 


SCHILLKR. 
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52.— Goethe to Sciiillee. 

Weimar, Febniary 25,1705. 

Yolir kind critical caro as regards my work has given 
me fresh inclination and courage to go through the Fourth 
Book again. I understand your ohelos perfectly, and have 
made use *bf your suggestions; 1 also hope to be able to 
remedy the other defioLencies, an<J to effect other improve¬ 
ments upon the whole. But as I must set to work with 
this at once, yon will, I hope, excuse my not contributing 
anything to the third number of tho Horen; the 
Procurator, however, shall make his appearaTico in all 
oleganco in the fourth. 

The Synonymes — which I herewith return — I 
thoroughly approve of; the manner in w^hich they are 
worked out is very ingenious, and in many instances 
8ui*prisingly good. The Introduction, however, seems to 
nio loss readable, although it is well thought out and to 
tho point. 

Keport has also reached us here of the author’s* freak 
of not wishing to stand beneath tho swa}’^ of tho Academy. 
The latter demands satisfaction because tho author has, in 
an impudent manner, censured the Proreotor, &c. As you 
take his part, tell mo something plausible that can bo 
said of him j it is surely too transcendental a jjrocoodiiig 
to give a forum privilegiatum in exchange for an ordinary 
one. Tho Town Council cannot reooivo his case unless ho 
submits to tho usual conditions. It can be demanded of 
him to prove that he is possessed of 200 thalors (£30); ho 
must become a citizen, and whatever else may he required 
of him. If he could possibly be induced to come to terms 
with the Academy, the affairs would probably be settled 
amicably through Voigt, who is the present Prorcctor. 

I hope S(x>n to see you again, were it only for a few 
hours. Although absent, do not let mo he far from your 
thoughts. 

Pray tell Kdrner that his interest in my work gives me 
inffnito pleasure. I hope soon to see tho romance on tho 
stage. Farewell. 

G. 

* Tbo author of the Synonymes—^W^cisshulih. 
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53. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 27, 1795. 

If you aro being favoured with the same bright weather 
we aio enjoying here, I hope that it may bring you good 
luck fv>r Book Four of your Wilhelm Meiater. ‘ This first 
sign of spring has cheered mo greatly, and diffused new life 
over my work, which was much in need of it. How 
dependent we are upon the forces of nature in spite of all 
our vaunted independence, for of what avail is our will if 
nature fails us? That wliicli T have been pondering over 
for five long weeks, one gentle ray of sunlight has solved 
for me in three days. True, my previous state of torpidity 
may have been the means of forwJirding this development, 
but the development itself was eflected by the wanning sun. 

I am becoming more and more master of my subject, 
and with every stop in advance I discover how firm and 
secure is the ground upon which I am building. Hence¬ 
forth I shall no longer need to fear that a single objection 
might upset the whole, and again the strict connection of 
the whole itself will guard me against single errors in the 
application—in the same way as the calculation itself 
warns the mathematician of every error in the calculation. 

As regards our transcendental philosopher—^who is so 
little capable of appreciating academic freedom—I have, 
through JS'iethammor’s mediation (as he was himself not 
visible) succeeded in inducing him to make peace with the 
present Proreotor, and probably, therefore, he will him¬ 
self be left in peace. I have no reason to believe that he 
has perverted facts; and if what he says is true, then 
Frofi^sor Schmidt must himself take the blame about the 
epithet which was given to him. For, as Weisshuhn 
assures mo, Schmidt has expressly declared that he should 
be left in peace till Easter, and that no explanation, as to 
his remaining here, should be demanded of him. Subse¬ 
quently, he denied liaving made an^ such promise, &c. 
Weisshuhn thought that such behaviour could not have 
proceeded from Proreotor Schmidt, but from Professor 
Schmidt, and therefore—with all respect to the former— 
he found the other impertinent. 
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The new number of the Horen is ready, and I have 
already received one copy by letter post. To-morrow I 
expect a packet. In this second number wo have fully 
corrected the fault wo committed in the first, for in place 
of seven sheets it contains eight and a half, 

I heartily rejoice to think that, in accordance with your 
promise, wo may any day expect a visit from yon. 

Wo are all well, and bog to bo most kindly remembered. 

• Schiller. 

N.B.—You forgot to inclose the Synonymes in -your 
last. 


54.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 28, 1795. 

Hero are the Synonymes I forgot to send you. I read a 
short extract from them aloud to some friends who were 
with mo yesterday, without telling them whence they 
came, or whither they were going, 'fhey wore very highly 
praised. 

It would, in fact, not be amiss wore I occasionally to read 
some of our manuscripts out in this way before they were 
printed. There would always bo some dozen persons who 
would thereby become better disposed towards the journal, 
and have their curiosity awakened for the next number. 

I shall refrain from saying anything of the Weisshulm 
affair till I hear from you of an amicable arrangement. 

1 congratulate you upon having advanced successfully 
with your work. All one can do is to erect the pile of 
wood and to dry it thoroughly, it will take fire at the right 
time, and we ourselves will bo amazed at the result. 

Here is a letter from Jacobi. You will see that he is 
quite well. 1 am delighted that ho is interested in your 
Letters. His criticism of my first volume 1 enclose for you 
to look at. 

Farewell. I shall come and see you as soon as possible. 

G. 
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65. —SoHiLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, March 1,17D5. 

Herewith, in the meantime, I send you four copies of 
the HoreUy one of which please present to the Duke. The 
rest will follow, 

Jacobi’s criticism did not surprise me at all, for*an indi¬ 
vidual such as he, miLst as inevitably be oft’endod by the 
unsparing truth of your pictures of nature, as a mind like 
yours must necessarily give him cause to be so. 

Jacobi is one of those who seek only their own ideas in 
a poet’s representations, and prize that which should he as 
higher than what is ; the cause of the disunite, therefoi o, 
lies in the very first principles, and it would bo utterly 
impossible for you to come to an understanding with one 
another. 

As soon as I observe that any one—when judging of 
poetical representations—considers anything more impor¬ 
tant than the inner necessity and truth, I have done with 
him. If he could show you that the immorality of your 
representations does not proceed from the nature of the 
subject, but from the manner in which it has been treated 
by you, then, indeed, you would certainly have to bo held 
responsible for it; not, however, because of having offended 
against moral laws, but against msthetio forms. I should, 
however, like to see how ho undertakes to prove this. 

I am interrupted by a visitor, and do not wish to delay 
sending off this parcel. 

Weisshuhn has 'just been here. He has consented to 
inscribe his name to-morrow, ^Farewell. 

ScH. 


66.—Schiller to Goethe. 


March 6, 1795. 

I have been disappointed in my expectation of seeing 
you here this week, but hope that the only reason of your 
not coining was yonr eagerness to get through your work. 
Still, not to hear fi’om you or to see you is a thing to 
whioh I can now scarcely accustom myself. 
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I am very anxious to hear what work you are at present 
ocoupied with. 1 have been told that you intend to have 
the uiird volume of Willielm Meiater published as early as 
midsummer. That would be sooner than I thought, but 
muoh as I am looking forward to Meiater, I should be sorry 
were it to withdraw you from the Horen for so long a timo. 

I havQ not yet been able to learn anything about the 
fate of tho second number of the Horen; perhaps you 
have heard some tiling about it in Weimar. 

Is our friend Moyer satisfied with his essay? I hope 
ho is. Cotta writes to me tliat his essay has given great 
satisfaction, and I have not tho slightest d<.)ubt that it* will 
do us credit. 

Ilorewith I send you other four numbers, ono of which 
is for Meyer. Should you require ono or two more copies 
on post paper, in place of on writing paper, please let mo 
know and return those printed on writing paper. 

All hero send kindest remembrances. 

Sen. 


57. —Goetue to Schiller. 

Weimar, March 11, 1795. 

Notwithstanding my great longing to see and to con¬ 
verse with you again, T have not been able to stir from 
here this week. Some actors from other towns, of whoso 
playing I wished to form an opinion, bad weather, and 
rheumatism, which was brought on by taking co\d, have 
successively prevented mo carrying out my wishes, and 
I still do not see how or when I can get away. 

Let me, however, also tell you that I have been busy, 
that the greater portion of my Fourth Book has been sent 
off, and that the Procurator has likewise been revised. I 
hope that you may not bo displeased with tho way I have 
conceived and can*ied out the story. 

If I can manage that my novel appears at its appointed 
time, I shall he satisfied; but I shall not think of being 
in any hurry about it. Nothing shall prevent my doing 
for tho Horen what you desire. If I economise and 
arrange my timo I shall be able to got through a good 
deal during the year. 
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I have not yet hoard anything about tho second num¬ 
ber of the jBbren, but tho hist is making sensation enough 
in Germany. 

Meyer wishes me to send you his thanks for revising 
his ideas ; thero is but little that could have been differ¬ 
ently worded, and no one will notice this. He is now at 
work with an essay on Perugino, Beilin, and Mantegna. 

From the accompanying paper you will see what 
monthly periodicals 1 intend in future to take in. My 
plan is to have tho table of contents of each one copied 
and to annex a short review of it. In this way, at tho 
expii ation of six months, we shall be able to command a 
view of what our contemporaries are about. 

If wo show vigour and variety wo shall be first and 
foremost, for all other journals cany more ballast than 
merchandise, and, further, as the aim of our periodical 
is also intended to be a moans of self-improvement, this 
can resnlt in and effect nothing but what is good. Tho 
second parcel you sent tallies with tho first, that is to 
say, four copies on writing paper and as many on post 
paper. 

Jacobi begs to be excused for not having yet sent you 
anything. 

1 hop© that good weather will soon enable mo to take a 
hurried ride over to you, for I am longing to have a talk 
with you, and to hear what you have been doing. 

Remember me to ail your circle. 

G. 


58. —Goethe to Sch[ller. 

Weimar, March 18,1795. 

Last vreek a strange impulse came over me, which, 
fortunately, still continues. That is to say, I felt strongly 
disposed to work out the religious hook in my novel, and 
as this is based upon the noblest illusions and upon the 
most delicate confusion between the objective and the 
subjective, it perhaps required me to be more specially in 
tbe humour and more collected, than any other part of 
tho work. And yet—as you will in time see—such a 
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roprcseiifeition would have been imposBible, had I not 
previously studied it from nature. With this Book— 
which 1 propose having finished before Palm Siuiday—I 
have quite unexpectedly made great progress in my work, 
for it points forwards as well as backwards, and, while 
drawing a limit, it at the same time guides and leads mo 
on. The Procurator also is finished, and only requires to bo 
looked over; you will therefore receive it in good time. 

X trust that nothing will prevent my coming to you at 
Holy Week, and spending some time with you; wo shall 
then again accomplish some good. 

1 should like to hear what you have bf'eii working at 
lately; your first Letters we have read again in print 
with much pleasure. 

The Horen is creating quite a sensation among tho 
Weimar public, but I have not yet heard any distinct pro 
or contra in regard to it. People are, in fact, only muning 
after it and snatching tho numbers out of one another’s 
hands; wo could not want more for a beginning. 

Von Humboldt is sure to have been very busy. I am 
looking forward to having some talk with him about 
anatonnea^ and have prepared a few very natural but 
interesting experiments for him. My kind regards to him 
and to tho ladies. The Procurator is at tho door. Fare¬ 
well, and continue to give mo your affection; it will not 
be on your side only. 

G. 


59.— Schiller to Goefhe. 

Jena, March 19, 1795. 

I am not a little curious to see tho sketch you have just 
drawn. Loss than any other can this one have proceeded 
from your own individuality, for it seems to mo that this 
is a chord which is least often struck by you, and more¬ 
over, scarcely to your misfortune. All the more anxious 
am I to see how you have blended this heterogeneous 
matter with your own nature. Beligious enthusiasm does 
and can only exist in such minds as are contemplatively 
idle and abl^rbed in themselves, and nothing appears to 
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ino to ho less your case than this. I do not for a moment 
doubt that your representation will be a true one, but it 
will bo this solely through tho power of your genius, and 
not by the aid of your subject. 

I have for some timo been unfaithful to my philosophi¬ 
cal studios, on account of having had to hurry to got some¬ 
thing ready for the fourth number of tho Harm, Tho 
lot fell to tho Siege of Antwerp, and I have mado good 
progress with it already. '* Tho town shall have surren¬ 
dered by the timo you come. It was only while, working 
at this that I discovered how exhausting my previous 
work had been; for without being at all negligent, it 
appears to me mere play work, and it is only tho (jnantity 
of wretched stuff which lam obliged to road and which 
tries my memory, that reminds mo that 1 am at work. 
True, it gives mo but very poor enjoyment; I hope, how¬ 
ever, that my case may be the same as that of cooks, who 
have little appetite themselves but excite it in othore. 

You would greatly oblige mo could you let mo have tho 
long-expected Promrator by Monday. I should thon not bo 
forced to send tho beginning of my historical essay to tho 
press before the end is ready. However, should this nf>t 
bo convenient to you, please let me know by Saturday. 
But I shall hope for the best 

I am heartily glad that you intend spending Easter 
with us, for I too again require an aotivo stimulus from 
without, and one froiu a friendly hand. 

rieaso T<'membor mo most kindly to Mcyor. I wish ho 
could lot us havo something again soon. The seal for the 
Horen I havo not yet recoivod. 

All bore send their greetings, and are anxiously looking 
forward to seeing you. 

Scir, 


60,— Goethk to Schiller. 

^ Weimar, Mareh 10,1705. 

The Procurator, which I herewith send you, will, I trust, 
be kindly received. 

Bo so good as to lot mo havo it back soon, for I wish to 
look over it again onco or twice on account of stylo. 
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I am working hard at all that which might prevent 
mo from soon enjoying and improving mysoif by yonr 
sido. 


O. 


61. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena^ March 20,1795. 

This morning I received your parcel, which was a 
pleasant surprise in every respect. Your tale is uncom¬ 
monly interesting, and what I especially enjoyed was the 
d6nouement. I confess that I expected this, and should 
not liavo been satisfied had you not heroin deviated from 
the original. For if I am not mistaken, in Boccaccio, it is 
merely the timely return of the old man that decides the 
success of the euro. 

If you could manage to send mo tho manuscript hack 
early on Monday, 1 should bo much uLligcd. You will 
find hut little more to do to it. 

SoH, 


62.—Goethe to Scitiller, 

Weimar, March 21,1795. 

I will return you the manuscript to-morrow evening by 
the horse-pust. 

On Monday the end of my Fourth Book goes off to 
Unger. 

Next week I hope to finish all that I am bound to got 
through, so as to he quite free when with you. 

I wish you all success with the Siege of Anivoer^; it 
will have a good effect in the Horen, 

Bememher me to all your circle. Mejror sends greet¬ 
ings ; he is busy with a variety of things. I hope that 
the slowly-approaching spring may greatly improve your 
health, and that we shall aoeomplish much together 
before the first anniversary of our friendship, 

G. 
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63.—ScHiLLiai to Gokthb. 

Jena, March 25,1795. 

I to-day received a letter in which the old offer from 
Tubingen is renewed, with the additional proposal that 1 
should bo wholly exempted from all public duties and be 
at liberty to act entirely aA I pleased with the Students, 
<feo. Now, although I havemot changed my first determi¬ 
nation and shall not readily alter it, still, at this oppor¬ 
tunity, some serious considerations in regard to the 4'uture 
have forced themselves upon my mind and con¬ 

vinced mo of the necessity of obtaining some security in 
case that ill-health should prevent my continuing my 
literary work. I have therefore written to G. K. Voigt, 
and have bogged him to obtain an assurance from the 
Duke that in the event of absolute necessity my salary 
shall be doubled. Jf this is secured to mo, 1 shall hope 
not to require it till as late a day as possible, perhaps even 
never; but 1 am anxious about the future and this is all 
I ca>n expect. 

I wanted to say a few words about this in case you 
hoard it talked of and might not exactly know what to 
make of it. 

Next Sunday we shall anxiously expect you. All hero 
send greetings. 

SCH. 


64.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 3,1795. 

Although I had some spare hours yesterday I could not 
make up my mind to pay you another visit and to bid you 
a formal farewell. I loft Jena very unwillingly and 
thank you again for what you have imparted to me and 
shared with me during my stay. Here, first of all, are the 
Megies, which please return as soon as possible; 1 shall 
then have them divided into the proper number of pages 
and copied. 

I have a few things ready for the Almanack, more espe¬ 
cially for Messrs. X., Y. and Z., these you shaU have in a 
few days with something in addition. Remind me ocoa- 
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sioually of what you want from me, so that my good will 
may show itself in the deed. 

Farewell, and accept iny kind greetings for those dear 
to you and for all friends. 

a 


65. —Schiller to Goethe. 

^ Jena, May 4,1795. 

I have just received the Elegies and your friendly lines. 
I have iiii^issed you every evening since you left, for one so 
roadily^cK&istoinB oneself to what is pleasant. My health 
is slowly improving, so I hope in a few days to be in a 
fair way again. 

I am most impationt.to seo what you have to send rao 
for the Almanack. I cannot make an estimate of what my 
poetic contributions to tlio little work need bo until I get 
what you send. 

The Elegies I shall look over, and send them back to 
you on Friday. 

Huber writes to me that he feels inclined to translate 
your Wilhelm Meiftier into French. Shall I encourage him 
or dissuade him from it ? 

You may depend upon my assisting your memory. I 
shall not allow you to forget your promise. According to 
the chronology of the Horen you will soon have to be 
again thinking of your Diversions,* 

A lucky hour may perhaps meanwhile strike for your 
Epistle. Give Meyer my warmest greetings. 

ScH. 

66. —^Goethe to Sghili^r. 

• Weimar, May 12.1796. 

The parcel containing the Elegies found me in an 
elegiac state of mind in the usual sense of the word, that 
is to say, I was feeling miserable. After my pleasant 
stay in Jena—where, in addition* to receiving plenaty of 
food for my mind, I enjoyed fresh warm air—the cold 
weather here greeted me in a most unfriendly manner, 
and, having been exposed to draughts for several hours, I 

* See Ijetier 80, and note. 
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caught a severe infltienza which affected the right side of 
my head very painfully and made the left quite useless. 
1 have now so far recovered 1hat» being without pain, 1 
can again sit pretty comfortably in my room and make up 
for lost time. 

There is not much to do to the Elegies, except to leave 
out the second and tho sixteenth, for their.,mutilated 
appearance will strike e'^ry one as str.^ngo, unless some 
current phrase is substituted for tbe objectionable bits, 
and I feel quite unable to do that. It would also be neces¬ 
sary to print them off one after the other, just as they 
happen to come, for, count and calculate as I may, it 
seems to me impossible to make each one begin on a new 
page. We should more than once have unsightly blank 
spaces left on account of tho number of lines in our page. 
However 1 leave this to you and will send the manuscript 
in a day or two. Tho second volume of my novel is 
detained somewhere on tho road; I ought to have had it 
long since, and wish 1 could have sent it with this. I am 
now at Book Five, and hope by Whitsuntide to have hut 
little of it left unfinished. 

Meyer is very busy. Ho has been doing capital work ; 
it seems to me as if he were day by day more successful 
with his ideas and with his way of working them out. 

Please let me hoar soon how you are and whether any¬ 
thing now has occurred. Jacobi has, through Fritz von 
Stein, again sent in word that he cannot keep his promise. 

May 14,1795. 

This letter which has been left unfinished for several 
days I will not withhold from to-day’s post. 

Have you seen the article * on St]j/le in the Plastic Arts 
in tho April number of the Mercury f That upon 
which wo are all agreed is very well and honestly said; 
but how is it that that genius which a philosopher possesses 
prior to all experience does not nudge and warn him^ 
when ho is about to compromise himself owing to imper- * 
feet experience? Verily there are in this essay passages 
that are not unworthy of von Boohow. 

Let me hear soon how you are. G-. 

* By Feinow. Comparo Letters 82 and 84. 
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67.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 15,1795. 

It was only the day before yesterday that I heard you 
had not been well and was sincerely grieved on your 
account. To those who, like yourself, are so little accus¬ 
tomed to J>e ill it must be very trying. It is so much 
a matter of course that this present kind of weather has a 
bad effect upon me that there is no need to speak of it. 

I must confess 1 am very unwilling to lose the whole of 
the second elegy. ' 1 should have thought that eveA its 
obvious incompleteness would not have lowered it in the 
reader’s estimation, as ho might easily suppose it to be 
an intentional piece of retioeiico. Moreover, the sacrifice 
might of course he attributed to the reticence prescribed 
by our journal, and in a few years, if you proposed making 
a special collection of your Elegies, all that is now struck 
out could ho restored. I should ho glad to have the 
Elegies, or at least one sheet of them, early on Monday 
so as to bo able to send them off. My essay, 1 hope, will 
also be finished at last, if no unforeseen occurrence comes 
in the way. 

Of other essays nothing has come in, so the seventh 
number may be said to he still in the hands of I’rovi- 
dence. 

Cotta is pretty well satisfied with the sale. It is tme 
that of the copies which he gave on commission many 
have been returned; hut, on the other hand, many were 
ro-ordered, so that the estimate has, upon the whole, not 
suffered by this. He now makes the most urgent request 
for greater variety of subjects in the articles. Many com¬ 
plain of the abstract subjects, others again are dissatisfied 
with your Diversions, because, as they express it, they 
cannot see what you are driving at. Our Gorman guests, 
you see, will not belie themselves; they always in.sist 
upon knowing what they are eating, if they are thoroughly 
to enjoy what is set before them. They will have a clear 
idea of it. 

I discussed this with Humboldt the other day, and we 
agree that it has now become absolutely impossible for any 
Avork—^be it ever so good or so bad—^to meet with general 

• p 2 
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approbation in Germany. The public no longer has that 
unity of taste which belongs to childhood, and still less 
that nnity which is the result of perfected culture. It 
stands midway between both; hence this is a glorious time 
for bad authors, and the worst, therefore, for those who do 
not merely think of making money. 

I am very curious to see what judgment will bo pro¬ 
nounced upon your Meister^ that is to say what will be 
said of it by public spokesmen, for the public will, of 
course, bo divided in their opinion. 

Of news from here I have none to give you, for the 
richest source of absurdity has vanished with the departure 
of friend Fichte. Friend Woltmann has again presented 
the world with an unfortunate production, and done so in 
a very presumpiMJOUs manner. It is a printed plan to his 
Historical Lectures ; a forbidding bill of fare, and one that 
would scare the hungriest, guest. 

You have doubtless heard that Schiitz has again been 
very ill, but that he is now better. 

Your contributions for the Almanack I am looking 
forward to with great eagerness ; Herder is also going to 
give us something for it. 

Heichardt has offered his services as a contributor to the 
Horen through Hnfeland. 

Have you read Voss* Louise which has just appeared ? 
I can let you have it. The essay * in the German Mercury 
I shall procure. 

I wish Meyer all success with his work. My kindest 
greetings to him. All desire to be cordially remembered. 

SCH. 

P.S.—Cotta sent me but the two copies of the Harm, I 
thought I had forwarded you three. 

68,—Goethk to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 16,1795. 

My parcel is not pff, and yours has just come, in, so I will 
add a few words. 

Part of the Elegies shall be sent off to-morrow evening 
* See postHoript to Letter 66. 
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by the horse-post. I trust that bo misfortune will interrupt 
you with your essay. For number seven I can promise you 
almost two sheets. 

Lot us proceed undauntedly on our course; we know 
what we can do, and whom we have to deal with. I have 
known the buffoonery of an author’s life, inwardly and 
outwardly, for twenty years; there is nothing for it but 
to carry on the game. 

K. wont take a refusal, but yoTt will have to keep his 
ohtrusiveness in check. 

I have not yet read Louise; you will be doing mo a 
kindness to let me have it. 1 herewith send you a volume 
of Herder’s Terpsichore^ which I should like to have back 
soon ; it will give you much pleasure. 

My attack of illness is pretty well over again. I had 
arranged to pay you at least half a day’s visit; this must 
now stand over till Trinity Sunday. 1 shall be tied here 
for the next fortnight by the rehearsals for Claudine. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all our friends. 

In the Moniteur 1 see that Germany is celebrated princi¬ 
pally on account of its philosophy, and that a certain Herr 
Kant and his disciple Ilerr Fichte are the men who are 
showing the Germans some new lights. G. 

As to the copies of the Horen, wo are not yet quite in 
order. However there is no need to say much about it; 
Cotta will very likely be considerate enough to make it up 
at the end of the year. 


69.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 16,1795 

With this, my doarert friend, you will at last receive 
the second volume of Wilhelm, I wish him the continuance 
of your favour on this his first appearance in public. I 
am now trying to put the Fifth Bwk to rights and, as the 
Sixth is already finished, 1 trust that by the end of the 
mouth I shall be free from work for the summer. I hope 
soon to hear how things are going on with you. 

The enclosed copies please distribute according to the 
addresses. Farewell. G. 
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70.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 17,1795. 

Here, dearest friend, are the Elegies; the two have been 
struck out. The passages you marked in the sixth I have 
left as they were. They will not be understood, it is true; 
but notes are not only required to ancient authors, but often 
to contemporary writers also. 

Wolfs preface to the Ilmd * I have read: it is interesting 
in its way, but did not edify me much. The idea may be 
good, and the trouble he has taken is considerable, if only 
men of this stamp did not lay waste the most productive 
gardon.s of the realm of aesthetics, and transform them into 
mere barricades to cover their own weak points. In fact 
tlK‘-ro is more subjective matter in all his business than one 
would imagine. I lejoice at the prospect of soon being 
able to talk this over with you. I had <»nce contemplated 
sending these friends rather a severe epistle. 

Von Humboldt’s vihit to us yesterday gave us all the 
most delightful sui-priso. Greet him most kindly from mo. 

Farewml. The other Elegies shall follow, and I—so it 
please God^—shortly afterwards. 

G. 

The arrangement about the printing 1 leave entirely to 
you. Perhaps they can bo appropriately placed. 


71.—Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, May 17,1796. 

Only a word or two to annonnoe the arrival of the 
Elegies, and to send you my wife’s and my own hearty 
thanks for the second volume of your Meister, What I 
read in haste of Serlo’s story (for I wished to have the 
book bound at once) is extremely interesting, and I am 
anxious to see what impression this part will make upon 
me in connection with the whole. 

You propose adding notes to the Elegies, these will 

* His Prtd^omena ctd Somerum is here referred to. 
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certainly not be superfluous. There would be time to do 
t^s by Monday, for—as is now usually done—they might 
be placed at the end. The public like to have an explana¬ 
tion of all they read. 

That you were better again I heard from von Humboldt, 
to my sinoerest joy. In accordance with your poririission, 
I have gVen him the Terpsichore which Herder has mean¬ 
while sent mo himself. To judge from what I have read, 
it is a very successful work, and such a poet was in eveiy 
respect worthy of rising out of oblivion in so beautiful a 
foim. 

If wo leave plenty of space for the headhig of the Elegies, 
wo can begin each on a separate page, without their ending 
too high up. I shall have the same typo used in both 
Epistles. Then, at a lucky hour, let the Centaur * wander 
forth into the world ! 

I am rejoicing at the thought of seeing yon ^in a few 
weeks. If I can depend upon your being hoie by the end 
of the month, I hope to he able to read you my Letters 
before that, that is to say’provious to my sending them off; 
I shall bo very much pleased if this can bo managed. 

A thousand thanks torso kindly thinking of our seventh 
number. Other three contributors have offered us their 
services, hut their works cannot all bo made use off. 

Farewell. 

Sen. 


72.— GoaTHB to ScHlIiLEIi. 

Weimar, May 18,1795. 

Here at last are the Elegies, and may they start with a 
good omen f 

These shall bo followed by some small poems, and what¬ 
ever may be of use to the Almanack. 

I am busy and in a contemplative state of mind, and 
should enjoy a talk with you on a variety of subjects. 
Perhaps I shall come one day soon. 

Farewell, and remember me to your dear wife. 

G. 


* 8eo ZM>te to Letter 15. 
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73. — Schiller to Goethe. 

May 21, 1795. 

The hearer of this, Herr Michaelis, of Strelitz, is the 
publisher of my Almanach of the Muses. If you can spare 
him a few minutes please consult with him and pur friend 
Moyer as to whether there is anything among the essays 
which you have decided to givp us for the Almanack (the 
epigrams included) lhat would make a suitable subject for 
vignettes, which ]\foyer would then perhaps sketch for us. 
Custom demands this kind of decoration, and I have 
nothing suitable for such a purpose. For instance, if you 
have any ballads or something of the kind among your 
smaller poems, these would bo better than anything. The 
Almanack is being printed by Unger, and is to bo made 
very elegant in appearance. 

I requested Ilerr Gerning to ask you to let mo know 
which day Claudine is to bo played, in order that, if at all 
practicable, I may be present at the performance, or at all 
events let my wife have the pleasure of seeing it. I am 
afraid, however, that she is sickening for the measles, and 
so my whole little plan will fall through. 

Great is my wish to see you again. 

IVIichaelis will tell you that your Meister is in great 
demand in his part of the world. 

I trust this letter will hnd you in excellent health. 

ScH. 

I 

74. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 10, 1705. 

1 thank you sincerely for allowing your dear wife (to 
whom my kindest greetings) so speedily to relievo my 
anxiety about your attack of fever; 1 trust also that Karl 
will get happily over the measles. 

I became ill immediately on my return here; the swell¬ 
ing on my cheek again made its appearance, and as I made 
light of it at first, it gradually became so bad that 1 could 
not even manage to go and take leave of Humboldt. The 
worst is now over. I have meanwhile had some of my 
novel copied, and shall perhaps next Saturday send you 
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■tlie first half of tho Fifth Book, whicli will also croato a 
sensation. 

I have received tho Horen. 

Hero is a tragelaph* of the first water. 

Meyer sends his greetings ; he is very busy. 

Farewell, and let me hear soon how things are with you 
and yourSj'and what you are working at. 

G. 


76.— Goethe io Schiller. 

* 

Weimar, June 11, 1795. 

Hero is the first half of the Fifth Book; it will create a 
sensation, so I may venture to send it. I hope j^ou will 
give it a kind reception. My having been unwell obliged 
Trie to alter my plans, and I had to push on with this 
work. Pray excuse the mistakes in writing, and do not 
forget to make use of youi- pencil. When you and Hum¬ 
boldt havo read it, please let me have it back. 

As 1 am impatient of suffering pain I shall probably go 
to Karlsbad, where I was once cured of a similar attack for 
some time afterwards. Farewell. 

You shall very soon have something for the Almanack 
as well as for the Horen, I am anxious to know what you 
will say to an idea which has occurred to me for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Horen, in fact, for enlarging the 
journal itself. I shall send you a Letter from a Contributor. 

I trust that you are in good health and not interrupted 
with your work. How is Karl ? 

G. 


76.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jonii, June 12,1795. 

That you had again been ill I heard from Humboldt, to 
my sincere regret, and am even more grieved that such a 
cause should oblige you to leave us for a time. When 

* rpayiXapos —a goat-stag, as the Greeks called tho fantastic animal 
represented on Eastern carpets and the like. The term is hero used in 
reference to tho first volume of Jeon Paul’s Hesperus. 
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here, you were so cheerful aud energetic with your work, 
and medicinal waters are a bad Hippocrene, at least as 
lung as they are taken. I trust, however, that your 
health may soon allow you to leave homo, for you will 
return to us all the sooner. 

The fever 1 have been suflFering from left me four or five 
days ago, and I am quite satisfied with my prese,nt slate of 
health. Would that I could say as much about my work ! 
But the changing from- one occupation to another was 
ever a matter of great difficulty to me, and is now all tho 
more so when I have to spring from metaphysics to poetry. 
However, I bridged this over as best 1 could, and have 
started with a letter in rhyme, which is to be called tho 
Poetry of Life (Poesie dea LehenaX and which, as you 
soc, borders upon the subject I have just left. If you 
could have come and breathed your spirit into mo but for 
sisc weeks, and given me only as much as I could take in, 
I sliunld be rid of my difficulty. 

The Centaur* is satisfactorily equipjped, and with it 
the first quarter of the Horen, 1 am a little afraid about 
the others when 1 think of tho small stock of articles we 
have in hand. If, however, you but got well and are at 
libci'ty, and I am no worse than 1 have been during the 
past year, we need not despair. I am very curious to 
see the Letter you promise to send me. But may 1 count 
upon having the continuation of your Hiveraiona for tho 
seventh number? 

The Fifth Book of your Meiater which I received a few 
minutes* ago, I shall begin in inatantL 1 am looking 
forward to it with no little pleasure, and wish only that I 
had tho whole of it. 

The Heaperw^ you recently sent me is a glorious 
fellow. Ho is a thorough tragelaph, and yet is not at all 
wanting in imagination and wit, and has occasionally 
such droll ideas that he is pleasant reading for long even¬ 
ings. I like the book even better than Life*8 Couraea. { 

My wife is better and Karl is doing well. When you 

See uote to Letter 45. 

t Bee Letter 74 and note. 

t Ld>en»laufe nach avfateigender Linie^ Which was subsequently 
known to have been written by Hippel. 
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pass througli this—which will probably be soon—^you 
will, I hope, find ns in a bettor way. 

Please remember me very kindly to Meyer. Farewell, 
and regain your health as speedily as possible. 

Sen. 


77.—Gokthe to, Schiller. 

Weimar, Juno 18,1795. 

Herewith I send you the draught of the letters we 
spoke of, many passages in which will permit of being 
altered, if you ajjprovo of the main ideas. Such 
essays are like dice on a play-board : the result is gene¬ 
rally something that was not expecto<l, 3 ’et some result 
there must be. I leave this before the end of the month, 
but wfll let you have my usual contribuiion of Diver- 
for the seventh number. 15y that time I shall al^o 
have had the second half of my Fifth Book copied, 
and thus shall have made the most out of adverse circum¬ 
stances. 

Farewell, and do well. 1 wish you all success with 
your Epistle, 

Goethe. 


78.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 15,1795. 

The Fifth Book of your Mcister I have read with down¬ 
right intoxication and with one undivided feeling. Even 
in the character of Meister himself, nothing had so power¬ 
fully laid hold of mo, and so involuntariljr carried me away 
in its whirl, and my mind only recovered its calmness upon 
coming to the end. When I think by what simple means 
you have contrived to create such absorbing interest, my 
astonishment is but the greater. Also the several par^ 
X found to contain some admirable passages. McisteFs 
justifying himself to Werner for having adopted a 
theatrical life, the very account of his joining the theatre, 
Serlo, the prompter, Fhiline, the riotous night at the 
theatre, &o., are all singularly well worked out. You 
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Lave managed to excite so much interest in the appear¬ 
ance of the anonymous ghost, that I do not know what to 
say to it. The whole idea is one of the happiest I know 
of, and you have contrived to drain the interest that it 
contained to the very dregs. It is true, every one expected 
that the ghost would appear at the repast, but as you 
yourself allude to this circumstance,, every one- is quite 
aware that there must be good reasons foi its non-ajfpear- 
ance. There are as many conjectures made about who 
this ghost is, as there are persons in the novel who might 
have represented it. The majority of us here insist upon 
its being Marianna, or at all events, that she is in league 
with it. Wo are inclined to think that the elf whopi 
Mei.stcr succeeds in clasping in his arms in his bed¬ 
room is one and the same person as the ghost; on. its 
last appearance, however, I thought of Mignon, who seems 
to have had many a revelation as to her sex on the even¬ 
ing in question. You will see from this one instance how 
well you have contrived to guard your secret. 

The only thing I object to in this Fifth Book is that it 
sometimes struck me as if you had given more pro¬ 
minence to that part which is wholly taken up with 
theatrical life and its surroundings, than is consistent 
with the free and the grand idea of the whole. It some¬ 
times looks as if you were writing for players, whereas, of 
course, you are only writing of thorn. The care you 
have bestowed upon certain little details of this kind, and 
the attention you pay to individual oxcolloncies pei taining 
to theatrical art, which are indeed important to an actor 
and stage manager, but not to the public, give your repre¬ 
sentation ibo Mse appearance of being designed for a 
special purpose. Moreover, those who would not notice 
tdiis would, at all events, blame you for having too 
strongly emphasised your private likings for such sub¬ 
jects. If you could manage to bring this part of the book 
into a smaller compass, I feel sure it wul be an advan¬ 
tage to the work as a whole. 

Now a few words about your letters to the publisher of 
the Horen. It had already occurred to me that it would 
be a good thing to open a critical arena in the Horen, 
liiSBays to this purpose would bring now life into the 
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journal, and would be sure to excite the interest of tbe 
public. Only, I think, we should take possession of the 
field ourselves, and not let it out of our hands, which 
would certainly happen if we made way for the public 
and authors, and allowed them certain privileges by 
giving them a formal invitation. The public would 
assuredljr give us but the most %vretched criticisms, and 
authors-^as we know from experience—^would give us no 
end of trouble. What I propoge is that we should make 
the attacks from the midst of our own circle; if authors 
should then wish to defend themselves in the Horeiiy they 
would have to submit to the conditions which wo ehoso 
to prescribe. Hence ray advice would be to begin directly 
by dtdng the thing, and not by making any proposals. It 
would do us no harm to be considered unruly and ill- 
mannered. 

What would you say were I—in the name of a Mr. X.— 
to accuse the author of Wilhelm Meister of being too fond of 
lingering among theatrical people, and of avoiding good 
society^ in his novel ? (This is sure to be the general 
objection raised against your Meister in polite circles, and 
it would not he superfluous, and, moreover, not uninterest¬ 
ing, to put their minds to rights on the subject.) If you 
approve of this, I will concoct a letter of this description 
for you. 

I trust that your health is better again. May Heaven 
bless your undertakings and grant you many more hours 
as delightful as those in which you wrote your Meister. 

I am anxiously awaiting your contributions for the 
Almanack and the Diversions which you promised to 
send me. We are all better. All send greetings. 

Soil 


79.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Juno 18,1795. 

Your approval of the Fifth Book of my novel delighted 
me greatly, and has strengthened me for the work that is 
still before me. I am very pleased also to find that tbe 
fantastic and sportive mysteries have had their effect, and 
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that, according to your testimony, I have succeeded in 
working out the proposed situations. All the more glad 
was 1 to mako use of 3 ’our suggostions about the theoretico- 
practical chat, and to sot the shears to work upon several 
passages. Such remains of tho early treatment one can 
never quite get rid of, although 1 have made the manu¬ 
script one-third shorter than it was oijgiually. 

When wc meet, wo shall soon cometo some agreement 
as to what is to be done afeout the letter to tho publisher, 
and about your plan in connection with it. I shall ho 
with you somewhere towards the end of next week, and, if 
possible, will bring the promised story with me. 

On Saturday you shall have Meyer’s essay on Johann 
Beilin, It is very beautiful, but unfortuuately a little 
short. Be good enough to return the Introduction, which 
I know you have got. Something has to be added to it. 
If he could subjoin his Mantegna, it would be an ail vantage 
to our seventh number. 

I am glad that you do not altogether object to the new 
tragelaph. The man is really to be pitied. He seems to 
live a very isolated liie, and, in apite (}f all the good there 
is in him, cannot succeed in purifying his taste. Unfor¬ 
tunately he seems himself to be the best society he comes 
in contact with. I send you two other volumes of this 
curious work. 

1 intend to devote my four weeks* stay in Karlsbad to 
revising my studies in natural science, and mean to make 
out a synopsis of what I have already done, and what I 
have to do next, if only to have a framework ready for 
scattered experiments and observations. 

A 

What would you say to a work from which I hayq 
copied the enclosed passage? ^ 

My best wishes for you and yours, and kind greetings 
to the Humboldts. 

Goethe. 


80.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 19,1795. 

Here is Meyer’s manuscript, with my kindest greetings. 
It .is a great pomfort to me that 1 may so soon exp^ 
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something from him. If, however, he only requires time 
to let us have his Mantegna, 1 can afford to wait a little, as 
I am expecting an essay from Fichte, and can now also 
safely calculate upon your Diversions. By Monday next 
I shall know more definitely what I am about. 

That you should have considered my suggestions re¬ 
garding the Fifth Book of your novel worth your notice, 
pleases me greatly, and gives mo fi'esh courage ft)r the 
future. Ana yet, on account ef the affection I feel for 
this product of your genius, I am full of jealousy as 
regards the impression which it may make upon others, 
and I should not care to be on friendly terms with any one 
who did not know how to value it. 

I cannot conceive in what mad-house you picked up that 
capital fragment you sent me, but it cannot have been 
written by an)' but a madman. It might perhaps be 
Obereit’s, but I doubt it. I was greatly amused by it. 

The post goes off immediately. I rejoice at the prospect 
of seeing you again soon. 

ScH. 


81.— OoETHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 27,1795. 

A story for the Horen and a leaflet for the Almanack 
may servo as my out-ridors. On Monday I shall be with 
you, and many a thing will then be discussed, Voss 
sends his greetings, and offers an essay on an antiquarian 
subject, the Cocks of the Gods, and in any case a pietio of 
ancient geography. 

Herder piomises somothing on Homer as soon as pos¬ 
sible. If we could also get a contribution from Jacobi, it 
would be a good thing. 

I am longing to see what you have been working at. 

Bemember me to your dear wife and to the Humboldts. 
I am delighted at the prospect of seeing you. 


GhVSTBE. 
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82.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July G, 1793. 

On account of a large {$eniling of Horen which 1 received 
to-day and have again to despatch, I have only a few 
spare minutes to send you a few lines to bid you welcome 
in Kai’lsbad, at which place I hope you hafe anived 
safely. I am delighted that I can now stroke off four of 
the thirty days that you are to be absent. 

I have had a letter from Fichte,* in which, it is true, 
ho very sharply points out the injustice I have done him, 
and yet does his best not to quarrel with me. With all 
his undisgiiised vexation he has contrived to bo very 
moderate, and has endeavoured to play the reasonable. 
That ho should accuse me of having entirely misunder¬ 
stood his article, is a matter of course ; but that 1 should 
have accused him of confusion of ideas as r egards his 
subject, is a thing ho is scarcely able to forgive. When 
he has quite finished his es^ay he is going to send it to 
me to read, and expects that I will then recall my hasty 
judgment. This is tho state of tho case, and I must 
confess that ho has acted very well in this critical situa¬ 
tion. You shall read his letters when you come back. 

News from here I have none to send, except that it is 
true that Schlitz’s daughter is dead. He himsolf is 
tolerably well. 

Woltniani;^, who paid me a visit a few days ago, assured 
me that tho author of the esasiy in the Mercury on Style 
in the Plaxtic is not Fichte, but a certain Fernd^ 

(a young artist who is studying here, and who is also 
somewhat of a poet, and travelled for a timo with'* 
Baggesen). Baggesen related this himself, and alsQ 
maintained that the essay was the grandest thing that 
has ever been written on tho subject. I hope, therefore, 
that you will in your heart ask pardon of the great Ego 
in Osmanstadt, and at all events acquit him of this sin. 

* Schiller had, on tlie 24th of June, sent back to ‘Fichte three 
letters of his wliioh were useless for the Horen, as neither.4he form nor 
the substance satisfied him, and.he missed Fichte's usual definiteness 
and clearness. 

t See postscript to Xietter 66. 
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Woltmann tolls me that he has commenced to write a 
novel: this, I must confess, does not seem to tally well 
with his writing historical works. 

Of Humboldt I have as yet no news. I wish with all 
my heart that your stay in Karlsbad may prove of great 
service to your health as well as to the work yon^ have 
taken with you. If you should have an opportunity of 
sending mef the rest of your Fifth Cook, I should be 
greatly delighted to receive it. 

I have sent off two copies of Moren, according to your 
instructions. 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell, and keep 
us in friendly remembrance. 

Sea. 


83.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Karlsbad, July 8,1795. 

I take this opportunity of sending you a letter by Frau- 
leiu von Gochhausen. After passing some roads that were 
tolerable, and others that wore very bad, I arrived here 
on the fourth day. The weather till to-day lias been 
extremely wretched, and this first sunlight to-day seems 
to be but a few passing rays. The company^ here is 
numerous and good. The c;omplaint, as usual, is about 
the want of harmony, and every one lives after his own 
fashion. As yet I have only looked about me, and 
chatted a little. What will come of this, and whether 
my^health will improve, remains to be seen. At Ul 
events, 1 have set about weaving a romance,* which is 
vfwy necessaiy in order to entice me out of bed at five in 
the morning. It is to be hoped that I sliall contrive to 
temper the “ sentiments ” and to guide the “ incidents ’’f in 
such a manner as to make it last ni^ the fortnight. 

As a famous author I have moreover been very well 
received, and in this character have been the subject of 

In Karlsbad Goethe became acquainted with Bahel Loviu, an 
enthusiastic admirer of his, and her friend Mariauuci Me^er, of Berlin. 

t In WiVtdtriir MeUter Goethe had expressed the opinion that the 
diief thing in a novel was the representation of mUiment and incident 
' QStennnungen %md BegeiienJieiten). , 

VOL. 1, a 
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some strange mistakes. For instance, a charming little 
woman told me that she had read my last work with the 
greatest delight, and that she was beyond all measure 
interested in my Ardinghello. As you may imagine, I took 
friend Heinse’s cloak about with me with the utmost 
modesty', and could by this means venture to put my^self 
on a more confidential footing with my fair admirer. 
There is, moreover, no fear of her detectingwher mistake 
within my three weeks’ stay hero. 

I am by degrees bocoining acquainted with all the 
people hero, and shall have many a thing to tell you of. 

In thinking over some old tales on my journey here, 
difierent thoughts as to the manner of treating them 
flitted through my mind. I will write one out, one of 
these days, so that we may have the text before us to 
disouss aud examine. 

May all things go well with you and yours, and keep 
me in remembrance. 

G. 


84.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Karlsbad, July 19,1795. 

Your dear letter of the 6th 1 did not i-eceive tin the 17th, 
and feel very grateful to you for the friendly words which 
reached mo in the midst of an entirely strange world. 
This letter will be taken to you by Frauleinvon Beulwitz, 
and I trust that you will receive it without much delay. 

The waters are having good effect, but then I lead the 
life of a regular watering-place visitor. I spend my days 
in doing absolutely nothing; am constantly among the 
company, and there is no lack of amusement and sm^l 
adventures. 1 shall have many a story to tell ybu of my 
experiences here. 

On the other band, I have neither copied the Fifth Book 
of my novel, nor have I written a single epigram, so that if 
the second half of my stay here is like the first, 1 shall 
return poor in good works. 

1 was very glad to hear that the Ego of Ossmanustadt * 
had been on his guard, and that your explanation was hot 

Fichte. See Letter 82. 
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followed by any open quarrel. Perhaps he will by degrees 
learn to brook contradiction. 

Pernow’s sublime article in the Mercury has likewise 
been praised to me, and the author’s name of course also 
revealed to me, by Madam Brun. Unfortunate^, thmerore, 
this spirit of arrogant superficiality is also mak ng it>eU 
heard in Borne, and probably orrr lady friend will ihine 
become mortf intimately acquainted with the three styles. 
It is scarcely conceivable wliat a strange mixture of self- 
delusion and clear-sightedness this woman requires for her 
oxistcuce, and it is extr emely remarkable what terminology 
she and her friends have invented for themselves in order 
to remove what does not suit them, and to set up what 
does, like the serpent of Moses. 

Mor e of all this, however, on my return. My fingers 
are dead with cold; the weather is frightful and the dis¬ 
comfort ^neral. 

May things be all the better and the warmer with you, 
keep me in remembrance. 

G. 


85.—Schiller to Goethe. 

i 

Jena, July 20, 3795. 

You will have heard from my wife that for tho last 
twelve days I have been very unwell, and thus prevented 
from giving you any account of myself. I hope you duly 
received her letter, and one from me which left this, four 
days after your departure. 

Yours gave mo great pleasure and I heartily wish that 
Heinse’s cloak may have been the means of procuring you 
many a pleasant adventure. It is not at all a bad thing to 
find oneself received by ladies under such a disguise, for tho 
most difficult part of the business has then been got over. 

I am anxious to know what progress yon have made 
in the way of health and work, and I am looking forward 
to the remainder of Book Five. What I have heard mean¬ 
while about the Centaur^ was \'ery gO"d. Eveiy on© is 

S leased with the Elegies, and no one thinks of being scan- 
alised with them. But, of course, the courts of judgment 

* See Letter 45. 
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actually to be feared, have not yet pronounced their sen¬ 
tence. 1 too have had my share of praise for the hand 1 
had in the Centaur, nay I have even been more fortuuate 
than you, for scarcely eight days after its publication I 
received from an author in Leipzig, a poem written ex¬ 
pressly in my iionour. 

I have received two now essays for the Horen from 
quarters whence 1 expected nothing. One of'’them treats 
of Greek and Gothic architecture, and in spite of being 
written in rather a careless stylo and including much 
that is unimportant, contains many ingenious ideas. 
After long deliberations whether I should accept it, 
1 decided to take it for our journal on account of the 
appropriateness and the novelty of the subject, especi¬ 
ally as it is not long. The second essay, which docs not 
even fill a sheet, discusses the ideas of the ancients in 
regard to destiny. It shows a man of superior talents, 
and a keen thinker; I can, therefore, admit it without any 
hesitation. I received it only an hour ago. 

Jacobi has at last sent in his article. It contains much 
.that is excellent, more particularly on * impartiality in 
judging of the dilferent modes of representation, and it is 
pervaded throughout by a spirit of liberal philosophy. I 
cannot exat^tly define its subject; it treats of a variety of 
things under the title of Occa^oncH Effusions of a Solitary’ 
Thinker {ZufdlUge Ergiessungen eines einsamen DenJeers) in 
letters to Eimestina. 

From Herder I have had neither manusciipt nor news 
for many weeks past, Humboldt has arrived safely, hut 
found hi a mother very ill. 

My poetical efforts progress but slowly, as for weeks 
past I have been unfit for any kind of work. However 
you shall find something done by the time you oume. I 
have no news from here to send you. Farewell, and 
Heaven grant that you may return home well and h^py. 

86.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Karlsbad, July 29,1795. 

A letter may, after all, arrive sooner than 1 can, there¬ 
fore lot me thank you for your last. Your first letter was 
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eleven days on the road, your second five, the last seven. 
The posts are so irregular in coming here. 

I am sorry to hear that necessity obliged you to rest 
from j^our labours, while my daily thefts of time have been 
arbitrary enough. I have continued to spend my days in 
the way I begun; have lived wholly among the visitors 
and found i^ very pleasant. One might travel a hundred 
miles and not see so many people, £>t get to know them so 
intimately. None can exactly call themselves at home 
here, and consequently are more accessible, and more dis¬ 
posed to show themselves in their most favourable light. 
The Fifth Book is copied, and the Sixth I shall be able 
to finish in a few days. Little has been done with the 
Epigrams, and of other work nothing whatever. 

I wish you all success from the new contributions and 
shall be curious to read them. 

Many are the inquiries made about you, and I answer 
according to what the people are who put the questions. 
The public has generally but the very faintest ideas of 
the author. One hears nothing but the veiy oldest remi¬ 
niscences, and only the very smallest notice is takcu 
of the development and progress of his mind. Still 1 
must he fair and confess that 1 have found some who aro 
- Vemarkable exceptions in this respect. 

The sixth number of the Horen has not yet found its 
way into these mountainous parts; I have already written 
to Calve, in Prague, about it. 

Farewell and present my kind greetings to your dear 
wife. 

G. 


87. —Schiller to Goethe. 

Expectation is still on the increase, but light is already 
'to be seen breaking in upon the forest. The mention of 
Marianna has a great effect, and Mignon developes with 
every Book. The weird Harper becomes more weird and 
mysterious, and Philine pleases me as much as ever. 
Every one is delighted that you have in this Book reoallod 
remembrance persons and scenes previously introduced. 
The many mis-spellings and also some inconsistencies of 
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ei^pression (sometimes publicum, sometimes publics, &c.) 
induce me to advise you to devote more attention to it still. 
In the poem at the end you have used a vrord long, where, 
by its position, it necessarily becomes short, and a pre* 
positioii. short, which requires to be long. 

Pray excuse this scrawl. I must hurry so as not to keep 
the manuscript any longer. 

I hope soon to hear .from you again, and wish you a 
safe arrival in Weimar. G ive Meyer my friendly greetings. 

Sen. 


88.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 17,1795. 

Herewith, at last, come the Hlegies on separate pages, 
numbered, and—for the sake of method—with an index 
annexed; my namo I do not wish to appear on the title 
page for. several reasons. I would also recommend that 
the motto sbcmld have some reference to antiquity. 

In arranging them I have, it is true, allowed those 
belonging together to follow one another, and have also 
endeavoured to effect a certain gradation and variety, but, 
at the same time, in order to avoid all stiffness, have from 
the very ontset. mixed precursors of the other species 
among those with a Venetian colouring. Some that you 
had struck out I have tried to render acceptablo by modifi¬ 
cations. No. 78 I wish kept in the place it is, unimportant 
thongVi it is, in order to annoy and vex that School, which, 
as I bear, is triumphing over and boasting of my silonce, 
thinking that 1 wdsh to let the matter drop. If you 
should have anything else to object to, and there is time, 
please draw my attention to it, if not, settle the question 
yourself without any hesitation. 

X should like to have a few copies of this little work, to 
put them aside for future use when making a new 
edition. 

Please send me a speoitd reminder about the misprints, 
as some very awkward ones have crept into the Elegies. 

As soon as the Almanack is published 1 could make somq 
short notes to the Elegies and Epigrams, and at the same 
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time make some remarks about tbe misprints; all this 
together would make a short article for the JToren, and 
would thus serve more than one good purpose. It would 
be a simple matter to say a few words about these really 
indispensable notes at the end of the little book. 

1 seRd this parcel by a messenger, so that you may gel^ 
it as soon a» possible, and also that 1 may get back my 
novel, which must now not be delayed any longer. 

I foresee that by the beginning of September 1 shall 
have to go to Umenau, and that 1 shall not get away from 
there within ten or fourteen days; I have much to get 
through between this and then, and should like to know 
from you, what you require for the Horen, As far as lean 
see, I could promise you the following contributions :— 

August: Diversionsy conclusion of the last Story. The 
Hymn, which please let me have back i’or this purpose. 

September: Drama and Novel. The Story; I should 
conclude the Diversions with it, and it would perhaps be 
well if, by some contrivance of the imagination, they 
could be made to run out, as it were, into tho infinite. 

October: Continuation of the Story. Notes to the 
Elegies and Epigrams. 

November and December: Announcement of Cellini, 
and, if it were possible, a bit of Faust. 

As regards the latter, Ifoel like a powder which, after 
having effervesced, settles down again ; as long as you are 
there to stir it, it seems to re-combine, but when left to 
itself, sinks down to the bottom. 

Write and tell me, above all things, how you are and 
how your work is progressing. Farewell. 

G. 


89.—ScHiLi^ to Goethe. 


August 17.1795. 

I took your recent promise literally, and calculated that 
I should see you hero to-morrow, it being Tuesday. This 
is thus reason why I kept your Meister so long, and why 
X did not write anything to you about it. I should very 
much have liked to discuss this Sixth Book with you by 
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wor4 of montli, as one cannot remember all one has to say 
ill a letter, and dialogue is indispensable in such matters. 
It seems to me that you could not have conceived the 
subject from a happier point of view than the way in 
which you open up the silent communion between the 
person and the Divine within him. This relation is tender 
and delicate, and the course which yon allow to take is 
thoroughly in accordance with nature. 

The transition from religion in general to the Christian 
forms through the experience of sin, is a masterly concep- 
tion. In fact, the leading ideas of the whole are admirable, 
only, I fear, somewhat too gently touched upon. Further, 
I would not like to answer that it will not occur to many 
readoiu that the story comes to a standstill. It would, 
perhaps, be well if some parts could be brought closer 
together, others compressed, and again, if some of the main 
ideas were more expanded. Your endoavc*urs to purify 
your sub ject by avoiding the trivial phraseology of devotion, 
and, as it were, of restoring it to honour, did not escape 
me; but I have nevertheless marked some passages where, 
I fear, a Christian mind might censure the treatment of 
the subject as being handled with too much levity. 

So much for what you yourself have said and intimated. 
The subject, however, is of such a nature that one is 
tempted to speak of what has not been said. True, this 
Book is not oomj/leted, and I therefore do not know what 
may follow; nevertheless, the appearance of the Uncle and 
his sound common-sense seem to me to be introducing a 
crisis. If this is so, then, it seems to me, the subject is 
brought to an end too hurriedly, for too little, I think, 
has as yot been said about the peculiarity of the Christian 
religion and . Christian fanaticism, and no sufficient 
emphasis has been placed upon that which this form of 
religion can be to a beautiful mind, or rather what a 
beautiful mind can make out of it. I find that Christianity 
virtually contains the first elements of what is highest and 
noblest, and its various manifestations in life seem to me 
repulsive and distasteful only because they are erroneous 
representations of this highest. If one considers the 
]MGuliar and characteristic features of Christianity—^which 
distinguish it from aU monotheistic forms of religion—^it 
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consinfs of neither more nor less than the cAfrogaiif^n of the 
law (Kant’s Imperative), which place Christianity wishes to 
see occupied by free will. Hence, in its pure form,, it is 
the representation of high morality or the embodiment of 
the Holy Spirit, and in this sense it is the only ceathetic 
reHgion ; this, I think, also explains why it is that this 
religion* is so successful with feminine natures, and why it 
is that in women only, it is at all supportable. However, 
I do not care to discuss this tibklish matter any further in 
a letter, and shall therefore only remark that I. should 
havo liked to have had this chord struck a little more 
distinctly. ' 

Your wishes as regards the Epigrams shall bo punctually 
attended to. The misprints in the Elegies vexed me also, 
and I have had the most important of them published in 
the intelligence-sheet of the Literary Gazette. However, 
they are mistakes of the Cfjpyist, not of the compositor, so 
they will be the more easily avoided in future. 

You will greatly oblige me if you are able to carry out 
what you promise for the remaining months of the year, 
and again I repeat my request for Faust. Were it only 
to bo a scene of two or three pages. The story would 
greatly delight me, and the Biveraiona would conclude 
this year very well. 

I have not indeed felt myself physically better this 
week, but have, nevertheless, boon in the humour for 
-writing some poems, which will increase my collection. 

My wife wishes to know whether the needles with 
which you packed your Sixth Book are meant to bo symbols 
of pangs of conscience ? 

Fai'ewell. I am longing to sec you and friend Meyer. 

SCHIfiLER. 


90.— Gobthk to Schiller. 


August 17, 1795. 

Herewith I send you some Horen which I do not require. 
If, when you have an op^rtunity, you could in return 
procure for me Nos. I. and II. on writing paper and No. IV. 
on Dutch paper, my othbr copies would be complete. 
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As M^jer is now ready to start, we shall pay you a 
visit as soon as possible, in order to obtain your adviooand 
blessing. 

G. 


91. —Goethe to Schiller. . 

Weimar, August 18,1795. 

I have done as much to the Hymn (which I herewith 
enclose) as the shortness of the time and my engagements 
would permit. You shall have the end of the narrative 
and the transition to ihc story as soon as possible, but I do 
not think that this will fill a printed sheet. I feel myself 
in the mood for writing the story ; it amuses me, and will 
iherefoi'e, probably, in some measure, prove amusing to 
others. 

Your testimony that in my Sixth Book, at least, I have 
successfully sailed past the dangerous cliffs, is of great 
value to me, and your further remarks on this subject 
have gratified and encouraged me greatly. As the heroine 
of the Sixth Book claims no more from the appearance of 
her Uncle than serves her turn, and as it is luy intention 
not to exhibit Christianity in its purest light till the 
Eighth Book—in the following generation—where it fully 
agrees with what yon write about it, you will, in the end, 
probably not miss anything very essential, more especially 
if we can only talk the suliject over again. 

It is true, I have touched upon the matter hut very 
gently, and perhaps by tiying to avoid every species of 
dogmatising, and by endeavouring completely to conceal 
my purpose, I may have somewhat weakened the effect 
upon the great mass of the public. But it is difficult in 
such cases to keep a middle path. 

Farewell. Moyer sends many greetings. Tell your 
dear wife that my wish is that she may use or lose my 
symbolical needles in good health. More ere long. 
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92,—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Angnst 21,1795. 

My contribution ibis time is more of a bound than a 
smooth transition from a tale of domestic life to a tale of 
wonden Receive it kindly. 

Herder's HomeVy* which I have just read with Meyer, 
is excellent, and will bo a great ornament to the Horen* 
I will try to manage that you get the essay to-morrow, by 
the carrier-woman. The i^st part of the tale shall be sent 
to you before the end of the month. Farewell. 

a 


93.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Friilay Evening, August 22. 

I recollect being in Weimar once, about seven years ago, 
having spent all my money except a couple of pence, and 
not knowing where to get more. Imagine my surprise 
and delight, in this extremity, when on that very day a 
long-furgotten debt from the ^Literary Gazette was sent 
in to me. That was God’s providence in very deed, as is 
also your sending of to-day. 1 really did not know what 
to send Cotta, who is most pressing in his demands for 
manuscript for the ninth number, and you, like a true 
Heavenly messenger, send mo about half a sheet only, it 
is true, but with your Apollo^ sufficient to fill a whole 
one. 

1 shall barely have time to read this manuscript, although 
I must run through it on account of the orthography. 

I am looking forward to your story, for it seems to me 
to be making its appearance under good auspices. 

Herder's essay, also, will be very welcome. 

Humboldt sends you kind greetings. 1 shall have all 
sorts of curious things to tell you about the Horen and 
something too about your MeUtery when you come here, 
which 1 heartily hope may be soon,. Farewell. 

Scu. 

* An hBae.y entitled Hmier, ein GunetUng der Zeit. 
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94.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 22,1795. 

1 am glad that my little sending came at the right 
moment. The first half of the story should, according to 
my calculation, also appear in the ninth number i in how 
far it is necessary or advisable we will decide on Monday, 
for I think of coming over to see you with Meyor. I shall 
return home in the evening, for on Wednesday I must be 
off to llmenau, and shall be away about a week. 

This is only to let you know what we are about here, 
for the carrier-women are already packing up their goods. 

G. 


95.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 24,1795. 

To-morrow morning early I go with Voigt to llmenau, 
and would be in better spirits about my trip could 1 picture 
you well at homo, and not so often interrupted in your 
good work by illness. Meyer sends his greetings. I should 
like to hear that, in the end, my story had made a good im¬ 
pression, and that the first bad effect had been removed. 
When I bid you farewell^ my wish is ever that you should 
continue to make use of your good hours for our mutual 
enjoyment as heretofore. 

G. 


96.—Goethe to Schiller. 

llmenau, August 29,1795. 

After the gay, idle life at Karlsbad, I could not have had 
a more opposite kind of existence than by coming to 
lonely, but busy llmenau. The few days 1 have spent 
here have passed very quickly, and I shall have to remain 
another week af I am to get as clear an insight in matters 
as 1 wish to obtain. I always liked being here, and like it 
still; this, I think, is owing to the harmony that pervades 
all things here: region, people, climate," occupations; 
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quiet, moderate, frngal aspirations, and all around the 
transition from handicraft to mctchinevrork; and notwith¬ 
standing the seoludedness, a greater amount of intercourse 
with the world at large than many a small town in flat 
and accessible parts of the country. 1 have had no 
thoughts except such as related to this place; but it was 
very necessary that 1 should get this business off my mind 
before ^Ihe advent of winter. 

May you fare well in other, regions, and think of mo in 
your circle. 

G. 


97.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 29. 179 j. 

Your story is gay and cheerful enough, and I find that 
the idea of which you once spoko of to me, that of ** mutually 
helping and referring to one another,” very well worked 
out. My wife has enjoyed it very much; she finds it 
somewhat in Voltaire’s style, and I must admit that she is 
right. As for the rest, you have, by your mode of treating 
the subject, as it wore, pledged yourself that all is sym¬ 
bolical. One cannot refrain from trying to find a moaning 
in everything. The four rings make a splendid appear¬ 
ance, and the serpent, as a bridge, is a charming figure. 
\’'ery obaractoristio also is lovely Lilly and her pug-dog. 
The whole, in fact, proves itself to be the product of a 
cheerful state of mind. Yet I could have wished that the 
end were not separated from the beginning, because the 
two halves have so much need of one another, and the 
reader does not always remember what he has read. If, 
therefore, you have no objection as to whether it appears 
whole or in part, I will begin our next number with it. 
Fortunately I know what to do with number nine, and we 
should therefore have the story complete in number ten; 
in this way it will bo the more welcome. 

The epigram, whioh I enclose, has no ending. Be so 
good as to return it to me at the earliest opportunity. 

My health is not much better yet. 1 am afraid 1 shall 
have to suffer from the emotional excitement into which 
my poetic state of mind has transported me. Half a 
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man id sufficient for philosophising, and the other half can 
rest meanwhile; but the Muses diain one altogether. 

My heartfelt greetings for your birthday. 

ScH. 

P.S.—have not yet sent a copy of the eighth number 
to the Bake. You will perhaps be good enough to see that 
he gets one. 

If you wish to write to von Humboldt, I can enclose a 
letter for you. 


98.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Augnst 31,1793. 

Only a word or two to-day to thank you for your thought 
of me in Ilmenau. To-day is the despatch day of the 
Horen^ a day on which I have always a great deal to do 
in the way of writing, as I make use of the parcels for 
enclosing letters. 

Eor the sake of giving you a small prosaic ** bit of 
amusement, I send you a list of the subscribers to the 
Soren which Cotta forwarded to me to-day. 

You have ptobably not yet received my letter and one 
from von Humboldt which were sent to you to Weimar 
the day before yesterday, together with a parcel of Horen, 
for the parcel was rather a largo one. I am, however, 
anxious to have 3 'our answer about some questiuns 1 put to 
you in my letter. 

( 1 .) 1 proposed to have your tale published complete in 
our tenth number. The public is always dissatisfied with 
interruptions, and at the present moment we must keep it 
in a good hymour. I know what to do about our ninth 
number^ so that this need not be considered, unless you 
have other reasons why you Would like to have it divided. 

( 2 .) Epigram 101 wants the half of the last pentameter: 

. . . ** Ei deutet d^efaUende Etiithe dem G&rtner, 

JDom die UeUiche . . . 

Will you answer me these two questions as quickly as 
possible ? 

X trust that you may continue happy in the peaceful yet 
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busy circle where you are at present, and remember us 
with ajBfection. Frau von Kalb has been here for a few 
days, and remains a few days longer. My wife sends her 
kindest greetings. 

Sen. 

P.S.—In Ko. 29 I find the word unterstandig, and do not 
know whether it is a mistake in spelling or not. To alter 
the word completely and to put unverstandig in its place 
would be too great a liberty oif the part of a commentator. 
And yet, if it is to remain as it is, 1 can only say that I 
know of no such word as mterstdndig. Let me have your 
answer as soon as possible. 


99.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Lmextau, September 3,1795. 

I have just received your letter, and at the same moment 
hear of an opportunity of sending one to Weimar. This, 
therefore, is to be but a kind greeting from the moun¬ 
tains here, where I had been enjoying the loveliest 
wjeather. 

The epigram I herewith return. The syllable fer I have 
changed into he, and so let it remain. 

The last pentameter in No. 101 fill up thus: 

Daaa die lieblt<dte Frucht achwellend ?m Uerhste gedeihtj* 

The story I do wish to have divided, simply bocaise the 
main thing in such compositions is to excite curiosity; for 
even at the end it remains pretty much of an enigma, 

I congratulate you upon the success of the Horen, and 
also hope that the public may show that its liking for and 
pleasure in the journal has become doubled. 

Convey my kind greetings to Frau von Kalb and to 
your dear wife. 

On Sunday evening I shall be in Weimar, and hdpe to 
M yt>ii soon. 

0 . 
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100. —Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 7, 1795. 

The parcel of ^oren, together with your and von 
Humboldt’s letter, gave me a friendly welcome on my 
return from Ilmenau, and I to-day send you but a few 
words as a first greeting. 

Here is the epigram, as you have probably not got a 
copy of it. 

Jacobi’s essay is strange enough. Not being initiated, 
I have been unable to gain anything from his Ludwig, 
Lear, or his Oedijpus; the second, however, contains 
much that is good, and if ono deducts his mode of con¬ 
ception from his own definition of the different kinds of 
conceptions, it becomes very simple to understand. The 
good reception given to my story is both pleasing and 
encouraging to me, 1 shall bo content if but one of the 
hundred sprites of the old man of Forney does its work. 
When it is all out, I shall want to hear what you think of 
my intention, and in how far I liave been successful. 

Tlio second half of the story, and the conclusion of the 
•Sixth Book of my novel snust now be my next piece of 
work. By what time must you have the story ? 

How I wish that your first flight into the domain of 
poetry, after so long an interval, might have had a less 
evil effect upon you, and that you could rest from work 
for a time. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife, and grant me the 
continuance of your affection. 

G. 


101.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jcua, September 9,1795. 

1 and my wife wish you all happiness upon your returfi 
to Weimar. Why cannot I join you in these little 
changes, which strengthen body and mind? Your story 
cannot now appear before our tenth number of the Horen, 
for while I was waiting for your answer, I had to send 
off the best thing 1 had of my own for this ninth number. 
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Buisiclcs, it will bo oven more nocosHary fur No. X., a,s I 
havo other wise no brilliant prOBpeclH fur tho niimbor. If 
thoreforo, yon still wish tho story divided, tlio conclusion 
could follow in No. XT. I must, however, repeat that I 
ain not in favour of dividing articles where this can bo 
avoided, for it is impossible so to fix tho attention of tho 
public tliat U will look at tho thing as a whole, and judge 
it accordingl3\ 

If tho Sixth Book of your Metier is finished, plca&e 
think of something for ono of the last numbers of this 
year’s Horen. Wo must now try to havo all our sails set, “for 
J know from several quarters—also from Cotta’s lottoi-s,— 
that wo are not at all sure of retaining all our present sub¬ 
scribers for next year. 

I havo honestly done what T can for tho ninth number. 
All my longer and shorter poems, that wore not absolutely 
necessary for the Almanack, havo been given to it, so that 
number now contains soveiiteon articles; this will 
make people stare with amazoinont. I will enclose you 
the taldo of contents. 

The time during which you were away, I devoted 
alternately to compositions in prose and poetry. Ono essay 
on tho Naive, which I havo ctnnmcnced, seems to promise 
woll; the subject, at least, is becoming d(3Yolopod, ami 1 
find myself getting on to some liapj>y tracks. 

I bopo wo shall see you again soon. My wife sends 
kind greetings. 

Sen. 


102. — SciIILLElt to GoEriiB. 

Jena, Seplcmbor 13, 

Only a small sign of life to-day, I cannot at all ac¬ 
custom myself to say nothing and' to hoar nothing of you 
for eight days. * 

Otherwise things are hero pretty much in thoir usual 
state. 1 cannot yet leave my room, but my w^ork proceeds 
novortheloss. I picture you as very busy giving instruc¬ 
tions to Moyer, who probably soon intends starting on his 
journey. Give him my kindest greetings. 

I want to know whether it is at Vicenza that a beautiful 

V'OL. I. w 
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ono-arclied bridge spans the Ttltsch (^as I tliink the river is 
called). Please send me a few lines in answer to this. I 
require the bridge for an hexameter. 

Could you make up yoiir mind to let us have a contri¬ 
bution of about a dozen epigrams, or some such small 
poetical pieces, for this year’s last three numbera of the 
Moren ? I shall make the same request to Header, and in¬ 
tend myself to try to got liold of some ideas for the purpose. 
Small things of this kind are a cheap way of increasing 
the number of articles; they please the reader, and look as 
woll on the table of contents as the longest essays. It is 
by this means that T contrived to have seventeen articles 
in our ninth number. 

No. IX. 

1. Realm of Shadows. 

2. Contributions to the History of the Modem Plastic 
Arts. 

3. Diversions. Continuation, 

4. JTymn to Apollo. 

5. Schwarzburg. Poems by Madam Mereau. 

6. Homer, by Herder. 

7. Nature and School, by mo. 

8. Veiled Imago, item. 

9. On the Necessary Limits of the Beautiful, more par¬ 
ticularly in the explanation of philosophical truths. 
An essay by mo. 

10. German Fidelity. 

11. To a Reformer, 

12. Antique to a Wanderer. 

13. The Philosophical Egotist. 

14. The Highest. 

15. Wisdom and Prudence. 

16 . Elijah. 

17. Immortality. 

In the last number of the Archives of the Time there is 
a reply to your article on Literary Sansculottism. I have 
not yet read it, merely seen a notice of it in the Hamburg 
Gazette. If you should happen soon to get the number in 
Weimar, please lot me liavo a look at it. 
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Tho Almanack will bo published after all, and is, no 
doTtht, just being printed. Humboldt will bo back hero in 
three weeks, if nothing intorvenos. 

lily wife sends kindest greetings. Do not work too hal'd, 
and do not remain too long away from Jena. 

Sen. 


lOd.—G oethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, HcptembcT 14, 1793. 

I have not written to you for the lust few days, because 
I contemplated paying you a visit, which I have not j'-et 
boon able to inaiiago. Meyer is preparing for his j<mriie 3 ’, 
and is working at a coloured drawing of The Three Fates, 
which you shall see. I only wish he enjoyed good health, 
otherwise he possesses every good gift. ITo is a splendid 
'■rcatiire. As regards myself, I have, as you will easily 
understand, been latterly standing, so to say, on one leg, 
and stretching the other out towards the Alps. I have 
boon trying both to get an insight into, and a general viG\^" 
of tho minoralogical and geological basis—the original, 
the progressive, and tho interrupted cultivation of tho 
land from tho very beginning; and have also fully dis¬ 
cussed tho artistic side with Moyer. And yet all this is 
mere school exercise. May soiiio good spiiit help us to 
see, to draw just, conclusions from what we see, and grant 
us a happy re-nieeting. 

The Horen are daily in my mind, and I still hope, mv^ro- 
over, to bo able to let you have something in time. If only 
you could have enjoyed tho lovely weather by being in tho 
open air. 

Tho chastised Thersites is, I hear, writhing miserably, 
and begging and entreating that his life may bo spared. 
I have not yet seen tho piece. 

Farewell, and believe my prediction that, with tho New 
Year, the number of the subscribers to the Horen will 
rather increase than diminish. 
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104.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 16, 1795. 

1 forgot in my last letter to answer your question about 
the bridge, and now tell you what I know. There is no 
remarkable one-arched bridge near Vicenza. Thu two 
bridges tlicre, wliich wore built by Palladio,* are throe- 
arched. Moreover, as far as I remember, there is no 
bridge of the kind in tlioso parts, except the Eialto in 
Venice. 

Ill addition to the Pater-peccavi of the Literary Sans¬ 
culotte, another friendly star has appeared in behalf of 
the Horen^ for Genz, in his monthly pamphlet, pays great 
respect to your letters on .Esthetic Culture. All this 
comes at the right moment, and it is worth considering 
whether it would not bo well—before the end of the year 
—to set forth our views on certain matters, and thus spread 
hope and fear among authors and reviewers ? 

We intend to pay you a visit one day soon ; bo so kind 
as to send mo back my story, it shall bo returned to you 
finished. Farewell. 

G. 


105.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, SeptomT^r 18,1795. 

Ilercwith, according to your request, I j'oturn you your 
story. If only I get it back within eight days it will bo 
in time for the press. 

I thank you with all my heart for your consoling words 
in regard to the Horen. 1 too am in hopes that the last 
numbers will again bring us good luck. They, in faot» 
contain much of what was missed in the preceding numbers, 
that is to say, poetry and narrative. A few days a^o 
Engel * again sent me an article, three printed sheets m 
length; the subject is a very appropriate one for the Horen, 
inasmuch as it is partly dialogue and partly narrative; it 
is not, indeed, a work of marvellous genius, but just what 
our good readers like. On the other hand 1 gladly and 


* Hia Lorenz Stark, -which met with such eucceea. 8co Letter 125. 
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firmly hope that you will provide Bomething for those 
readers who are above such offerings. 

The tenth number is well provided for in having your 
tale. Hence it is only the eleventh that has to be attended 
to, and is the one in which we must concentrate our full 
strength. Variety is what wo shall especially liave to 
consider. . 

Could you not induce Herder to give us some small 
things, such as epigrams in the way of anthology, for our 
liifit numbers ? 

Humboldt writes to mo from Berlin, that the last 
published numbers of the Horen are very well spoken of 
there. 

If you receive the Archives of the Time^ and Gonz’s 
monthly periodical, before I do, kindly tell mo of the good 
things they contain. 

I am rejoicing in the prospect of seeing you hero soon. 

SCH, 


106. —Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 23,1795. 

The tale is finished, and a ro-copy of it will roach you on 
Saturday. It was as well that you withheld it from pub¬ 
lication, because, in the first place, I have been enabled to 
put several passages to rights, and it has, after all, not 
become immoderately long. 

I would specially like your dear wife to road it through 
again from tho beginning. 

I hope to como to you, with Moyer, towards tbo middle 
of next week; his absence I shall fuel very much. If only 
I could manage to spend somo part of tho winter with you. 

I have much to say to and to ask you, and trust to find 
you in good health, and with somo work to show me. 
Floaso give tho Humboldts many kind greetings from mo. 

G. 
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107. — Gokthe to Schiller, 

Weimar, September 26,1795. 

The enclosed will show yon, dear friend, how I have 
been rolling my tub* during these troublesome times. 
Blessed are those who write stories, for stories are a 
Vordre dujour. The liandgrave of Darmstadt has arrived 
at Disonach with 200 horses, and the emigrants there 
threaten to come upon' us for help. The Elector of 
Asohaffenburg is expected in Erfurt. 

Aahl learum steM der Tempel nicht am Flusee? 

Ach ! warum int die BrUche nicht gehaut ? f 

I trust, however, that, as once and for all we aro men and 
authors, my production may not displease you. How 
serious every trifle becomes, the moment it is treated 
according to the principles of art; this has again been my 
experience. I hope that the eighteen personages in tliis 
drama may be welcome to those who aro fond of liddles, 
for they are so many enigmas. 

Meyer is packing up, and wo shall soon make our appear¬ 
ance ; I hope that you will have something to treat us to. 
Farewell. 

G. 

108. — Schiller to Goethe. 

.Tonn, October 2,179.5. 

I hear from our friend—^%vho wishes to bo most kindly 
remembered—^that you have buried yourself in your room so 
as to get on with your novel, because Unger is pressing. 
1 wish you all success with it. I am full of expectation 
to see this third part as a whole. 

So the d^iy after to-morrow you will bo hero; I am de¬ 
lighted to hear it, it is what I have long hoped for. 

Humboldt is not coming back hero this winter, which is 
very unwelcome news to me. 

• A favourite allusion of Goethe’s to Diogenes. 

t Ah! why was the Temple not placed by the river ? 

Ah I why has the Bridge to it novor boon built ? 

These lines are from The Story that was being published in the 
ITnreny forming the conclusion to the Diversions (Vnterhcdiunge 7 i 
deufscher Ausgeujandertea'). 
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Be so kiinl as to bririg with you that niiral>or of the 
Archivea of the Timc^ which contains the famous answer 
to your attack; and also that pari of the now Monthly 
which is said to speak in praise of me, I cannot procure 
either hero. 

A host of poems is awaiting you here. 

I am very pleased to hear that you arc trying to obtain 
a new contributor * for the i/oren, of whom 1 have a good 
opinion beforehand. , 

The story lois amused us very much, and will certainly 
be generally liked. More of this when wo meet. 

Farewell. Sch, 


100.—Goethe to Schilt.bti. 


October 3,1795. 

IMy wish to see you again has, during these days, always 
been in vain. To-morrow, at last, 1 hope to bo with you, 
and to hear that you have meanwhile got through some 
work, 

I am greatly pleased to hear that you think 1 have been 
successful with my story, and I now want to have a talk 
with you about the whole gopus, and to make some further 
experiments. 

The conclusion of the Sixth Book of my novel will bo 
sent off on Monday, and this volume will soon wait upon 
you in print. 

T1 le following one has been sot a-rolling, and most of it 
is already written and finished. 

The two periodicals you ask for I shall look up, and, if 
possible, bring them with me. 

Knebers Elegies arc well thought out, and in more than 
one souse good and salutary. I may, perhaps, bring some 
with me. Good-bye. G. 


110. — Goethe to Schiller. 

I should have much profeiTed remaining with you 
yesterday in place of hurrying away: hence an unpleasant 

* Knebel, to whose translations from Propertius, Herder had like* 
wise drawn Schiller's attention. 
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and dissatisfiod state of mind accompanied mo on my whole 
journey. On so short a visit many a themo may bo 
broached, but not one actually carried out, and howovor 
much may bo touched u]:>on, little is rounded off and 
matured. 

My thoughts were chiefly occupied with your poems on 
my journey homo; they possess x^oculiar oxcollonco, and I 
might say they are just such as I had formorl;^ expected of 
you. The singular mixture of x)orception and abstraction 
which lies in your nature, shows itself here in perfect 
equilibrium, and all the other j^oetic virtues arc displayed in 
beautiful order. I shall bo very glad to see the poems again 
wlmn they are printed so as to enjoy tJicm again myself, 
and to share the enjoyment with others. The small poem 
in stanzas addressed to the public, wo\ild bo a very ajjpro- 
priato and graceful ending to the last number of this year’s 
Horen. 

I am, at present, engaged with Madame do Stael’s book, 
and find the labour more than 1 antieijiatod. However, I 
mean to go through with it, for after all it is not long; 
the whole will amount at most to fifty-five pages of manu¬ 
script, The first portion, consisting of ono-and-twenty 
pages, you shall see ore long. . 1 intend, in a short preface 
addressed to the publisher, to explain the manner in which 
T have proceeded with the translation. And in order to 
spare you the trouble of making trifliTig cori-eclious, 1 
must toll you that I have tried to rende’* her words 
according to our mode of thought, and at the same time 
have oudeavoured to give French indefinitenoss somewhat 
more x>rocisi(jn according to our Gorman fixshion. In indi¬ 
vidual parts you will find much tliat is veiy good, but as 
the aiithuress is prejudiced, and yet clover and honest, she 
can in no way manage to come to an understanding with 
liorself; however, you will certainly bo able to make good 
use of it as a text-book. 1 hope you will try to be as 
explicit and gallant as possible in your essay, so that we 
may send it to her, and thereby make a beginning towards 
leading the dance of the Horen over into transfomed 
Franco. 

G. 
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111.—Goethe to Schiller. 

WeimojT, October 10,1795. 

I dictated bo far the <jthor day, and now again merely 
say good-bye; I do not fitart till early to-morrow morning. 
Madame do Stacl’s work yon will receive soon, cither half 
finished* or complete. How the good woman first agrees 
with and then contradicts herself 1 

From Fi ankfort 1 shall write to you soon. May all go 
well with you and yours. Kemcmber me to Humboldt; 1 
shall write to biin also from Frankfort. When my novel 
arrives yon will find four copies, of which threo are for 
Humboldt, Lodor, and Prof. Hufeland, unless indeed Hum¬ 
boldt, as 1 hope, has already got his in Berlin. 

G. 


112.— Goethe to SchittiER. 

Eisenach, October IG, 1795. 

I shall see you again soon, as my joumey to Frankfort 
is given up. Madame de Stacl’s book will probably arrive 
before I do ; it is copied out. Have you said anything to 
Humboldt about his lodgings? It would bo very pleasant 
if 1 could liave his little room, for it is not likely that the 
noise) of the soldiers passing to and fro in the castlo will 
cease soon. I am now heart and soul in my novel, and do 
not moan to slir till 1 have got through with it. Farewell, 
and think of me while at your work. My kind greetings 
to your dear wife. 

G. 


113.— Schiller to Goethe. 


October 16,1795. 

Had I known that you wore to havo remained longer in 
Eisenach I should not havo allowed so long a time to have 
elapsed avithout writing to you. I am truly glad to know 
that yon aro still some way off from the doings on the 
Main. The sliadow of the giant* might have easily laid 

* Allusion to a pBssogo in The, Story. 
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hold of you in lathor a rough fashion. It often strikes me 
as strange to think of you thrown so much in the midst of 
tl)o world while 1 sit between my paper window-panes, 
with nothing hut papers about me, and that we should 
nevertheless bo near one another and able to understand 
one another. 

Your letter from Weimar gave me great pleasure. To 
one hour of courage and confidence, thero are ten in which 
I feel faint-hearted, and in which I do not know what to 
make of myself. Therefore it is a real comfort to me to 
receive such an opinion of myself from without. Herder 
also sent me a letter lately, and cheered me greatly by 
what he said of my poems. 

This much I have now learned from my own experience, 
that it is only strict precision of thought that confers 
facility of expression. Hitherto I had thought the very 
opposite, and feared that hardness and stiffness would havo 
resulted from it, 1 am now truly glad that I did not let 
myself be deterred fiora pursuing Avhat I considcired a 
difficult path, and often thought injurious to the poetic 
imagination. But this kind of work is of course a great 
strain upon the mind, for while the philosopher may ven¬ 
ture to let his imagination repose, and tho poet may allow 
his power of abstraction to Test, T—when working in this 
manner—am obliged to keep both of these faculties in an 
equal state of tension, and only by a coustant effort within 
me can 1 keep tlio two hetorogonoous elements in a state 
of solution. 

The sheets of Madame de StaeFs book I am looking forward 
to with much curiosity. If space will in any way permit, 
1 too am in favour of admitting the whole into one number. 
Tho reader will meanwhile have formed his own opinion of 
it, and will listen more attentively to what I have to say 
about it. Moreover, even though I should receive the 
translation by Monday next, I should scarcely be able to 
get my essa}' ready in tho short space of time that must 
ho devoted to the eleventh number. Herder has sent me 
an essay for our eleventh number, on the Graces, in wliioh 
ho endeavours to restore these abused personages to their 
old rights. He also promises an essay for tho twelfth 
number. I hope to get my essay on tho Naive ready for 
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the eleventh number; it will amount only to a few sheets, 
and is, I trust, written in a very popular style. Thei-o is 
also no dearth of small poetic contributions. Herewith I 
send you a few scraps of mine. The Partition of the Earth 
you should, properly speaking, havo road in Frankfort at 
your window overlooking the Zoile,* where the view 
would ju^t have suited it. If it pleases you, read it to the 
Duke. 

In the other piece I havo made game of an axiom that 
philosophy always appears ridiculous when it presumes to 
enlarge the domain of knowledge by its own small means, 
and to make laws for the world without acknowled^ng its 
dependence upon experience. 

I am very glad that you intend soon to take up j'our 
Meistor again. I shall then not fail to make myself master 
of the whole, and, if possible, attempt a new style of cri¬ 
ticism according to a synthetical method, if such a one 
is practicable, which, however, 1 canimt us yet venture to 
cay. 

My wife and mother-in-law—who is with us at present— 
wish to bo most kindly remomborod to you. I have boon 
asked where you are staying, but thought it unnecessary 
to let people know. If you receive tidings from our wan¬ 
derer in Italy, i)ray let me hoar, 

Farowell. Sen. 


114.— Goethe to Schillisr. 

Ei.spiiach, October 17,1795. 

Although I hope to bo in Weimar again by Wednesday, 
I send you my treatise beforehand. I have not even been 
able to look over it since it was copied, and there are still 
some passages that require to bo touclicd up. Perhaps I 
may come over to you at the end of the week, and wo 
shall thus see each other sooner than I anticipated. What 
a fruitless life, a life of distraction is! One learns only 
what one does not care to know. I am rejoicing at the 
prospect of seeing you again. 

G. 

* Tho principal street of business in Frankfort. 
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115. —Schiller to Goethe. 

Wolcomo back to Weimar! I am heartily glad to know 
you noar. That you could not manage to bo here last ' 
week was a groat disappointment to me. During the 
beautiful woather I felt myself considerably better, and 
have to-day again been out driving without feeling any 
bad elFects. But, as a matter of course, I have done no 
work for several days, * 

Your Madamo de Stael I am anxiously awaiting. 

I'he letter I sent you to Eisenach last Friday has pro¬ 
bably not reached you yet, as you had doubtless started 
beforo it arrived tboie. 

I am expecting Uumboldt’s answer about his lodgings. 

I broached tho subject very gently, as T did not know 
whether his rooms could legally bo handed over to another ; 
and this would leave him free to pass the subject by in 
silence, if ho wished it. I should indeed be glad if thoroughly 
comfortable quarters could bo procured for you. I wish 
you all success with your novel. I have not tho slightest 
doubt that it will be of the best possible advantage to your 
work, as a whole, if you can uninterruptedly devote all 
your time to it. I should olso consider it no small gain 
if you could got tho last volume finished some mouths 
hofiu’o it has to he sent to the press. You have a largo 
account io settle. IIow easily some small matters might 
bo overlooked. 

If you can find among your ]>apcrs tho letter I wrote to 
you last year on my return to .Jena, when commencing an 
aesthetic coiTospondonce, pray have the kindness to let mo 
have it; I am thinking of turning it to some account. My 
w'ife and mother-in-law—who will he with us for a few 
weeks—beg to bo kindly remembered to you. 

Son. 


116. —Schiller to Goethe. 

(October 24.) 

By tho express which brings you this letter, I send you 
tho Intelligence-sheet of tho Literary Gazette^ which con- 
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tains an uxccodingly rudo and offensive attack by Wolf, in 
Hallo, upon Ilordor’s essay in the ninth number of tho 
Horen. I think it absolutely necessary—as you yourself 
ccrlainly will also—that Jlerdor should reply to it some¬ 
where. But you will find that this cannot well be done 
otherwiso than by ridiculhjg tho philistine. 

I should bo glad if you w'oiild read tlie attack and write 
to Horde*!!: about it bofore you conic, hnre^so that wo might 
determine together as to wluit^should bo done. 

Perhaps I shall see you to-morrow, which would ho a 
great ploasiiro, for wo have much to talk over. 

I have kopt back my essay on tho Naivo ono pos‘t-day, 
so as to bo able to read it to ^uu in caso yon coino to¬ 
morrow, or the day after. My wife and mother-in-law 
send kind romombranccs. Sen. 


117.— Goethe to Sciiillee. 

Weimar, October 25, 1795. 

I am curious to seo what tlio Iiitclligcnco-sheet con¬ 
tains ; ytjsterday, in tho theatre, while tlio comedy was 
being acted, I heard some whispering about it. 

To-day 1 cannot come to you, dear friend, but I hope 
to do so soon. 1 am daily expecting a now citizen of tho 
world to put in an aiipoaranco in my house. Tho castle 
will meanwhile be purilied of militaiy effluvia, and I 
shall be able to spend a few days with you. 

Farewell; remember mo to the ladies, and lot mo con¬ 
tinue in your affection. 

During these last interrupted days 1 have sot to -work 
with my notes on and while arranging them, 

found, to my delight, that with some industry on my 
part, I shall he able to make them into a wondrous 
work. 

Have you no transcript of your essay on the Naive ? 

G. 

Tho letter you asked me for I have not yet found, but 
it cannot be far off. 
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118.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Joua, October 2C, 1705. 

I congratulate you beforehand upon tho expected arrival 
in your house. Let it but be a girl, and wo may in tho 
end become kinsfolk. 

I forgot to write to you yesterday about Madame de 
Stacl. The worl^ shows mueli esprit, and as it contains 
more flashes of light than ordinary daylight, it is not ill- 
qualified for being commented upon. To introduce true 
harmony into it would piobably bo difficult, and perhaps not 
sufficiently rojmy the trouble. In some details this is Avorth 
attempting, ami 1 have already chosen several subjects 
from it, wliich in other respects also am not out of place. 

You have in several cases used the word verfuhren (to 
lead astray) in speaking of poetry. I should like to know 
what tho word is in tho original, and whether, in fact, it 
increly signifies tamchen (to deceive) ; for Vdrfiihren has an 
accessory significance when used in an ffisthotical sense. 

1 am glad to hear that you havo found so much spoil 
among your notes on Italy. 

I have alwa,\ s been curious tp know more about these 
papers; the little I know of them excited my interest. 
In looking over them, please remember our Iloren, and 
thus turn ohe branch of this l^actolus into it. 

I am anxious to hoar what you say to Wolfs attack, 
when you have read it. Herder wishes me to make some 
mention of it, merely as the editor, btjcauso the ZToreti them¬ 
selves arc involved in it. 1 myself do not consider it ad¬ 
visable to remain altogether silent, and to lot the philistine 
have the la.st word at the very outset, so I feel inclined to 
do this, rather than that no nof ice should be taken of it. 

I have read the two new Almanacks of the Muses,* 
and they are beyond all measure poor and wretched. 
Voss has written twenty-nine pieces for his, among 
which you will hunt in vain for a single good one, and 
the majority are abominable. 

I have given them to Herder to take with him. 

Farewell. I hope soon to hoar from you again. All 
hero send kind greetings. Sch. 

* Published by Voss and Tieiiihardt. 
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119.—GokTIIE io ScUlLLEll. 

Weimar, October 28, 179.1. 

Since my return I have felt myself unable to settle 
down to w’ork; horewitli, meanwhile, is the letter you 
asked me for. 

1 have, I think, not yet said anything to you about the 
])oein8 you sent mo to Eisenach; they are very pretty; 
Das TIteil des Dichters (The Poet’s Pate) is especially 
v;hai:niiug, true to the point, and consoling, 

VV'^onld it not be well for you now to look around on 
all side.s, to collect whatever has been said generally and 
bj)ecially against the iforew, and to pass judgment upon it 
at the end of the year, .at which opportunity the favorite 
of the day might bo alluded to. The philosophical jour¬ 
nal of ITallo is also said to have acted in an nnbocoining 
manner. If such things were tied into bundles they 
would burn all the better. 

Farewell. Love me. Remember mo to your dear wife 
and to your mother-in-law, Youi* little daughter-in-law 
has not yet made her appearance. 


120.—ScHiLiiER to Goethe. 

Sunday evening (November 1). 

I am impatient to receive some fiiendly sign from you 
again. It seems to mo as if I had nut heard anything 
of you for very long. The expected event in your house 
is, I trust, happily over. 

Wo are at present living in the midst of fouds. It is a 
regular Ecclesia militans, tlie Horen, 1 mean. In addition 
to tho peoide in Halle, headed by Jacobi, and whom 
Manso urg^ forward in tho Library of the Fine Arts 
(Dihliotheh d. S. TF.), and in addition to Wolf’s heavy 
cavaliy we may soon expect a very sharp attack from 
Kioolai in Berlin. In the tenth part of his Travels he is 
said to speak of nothing hut the Horen, and to rail against 
the application of Kant's philosophy, in doing which ho 
is said blindly to oast everything that is hatohod by this 
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ByHtoni—tLo good as m^oII as tbo horrible—into tlio samo 
pot. Wo shall probably still have time to discuss whether 
wo are in all cases onlj’^ to answer these platitudes. 1 
should prefer finding out some way of giving very evident 
proof of his indifference to such things. Ilowovor, we 
ought henceforth—in the text and in notes, and wherever 
an opportunity occurs—to treat Kicolai with ^supreme 
contempt. 

Have you seen the new Almanacks of tho Muses? 
They are horrible. 

Farewell. Sen. 


121.—Goi-thk to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 1, 1795. 

In place of a little girl, a delicate boy has at last 
amved, and thus one of my cares is laid irt its cradle. 
It is for you now to provide a girl to form a relationship 
between us, and thus to increase the poetic iamily. I 
shall come soon, affid am really in need of a talk, such as 1 
can have with you. There is much to tell you. 1 have 
not yet managed to get on to tho pathway of poetry. 
Owing to outward cii’cumstances I have again been 
occupied with architecture, and have, at this opportunity, 
arranged some points for facilitating and determining 
judgment upon such vvorks of art. 

Meytir sent me a letter from Munich with a voiy beau¬ 
tiful account of the place, and one from Niimbcrg. I 
shall bring them with me. Write and tell mo how you 
are, and think of mo. 

G. 


122. —Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Novomlicr 4,1795. • 

Accept my congratulations upon tho arrival of the 
little new-comer. 1 should not have grudged you a little 
couple, but there is help for that. I now hope to see you 
here soon, and rejoice at the prospect. Humboldt is most 
willing to lot you look upon his lodgings as entirely yours. 
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Ill's only hositation in tlio matter is that Uollfold—who 
has stipulated in the’contract that there shall be no sub¬ 
letting—might perhaps raise some objection. But as there 
is, in this case, no question about lotting of lodgings, he 
will not bo so stupid as to appeal to the contract. 
Besides this I have a letter of Humboldt’s to Ilellfeld, 
which I will send him as soon as T got your note, asking 
him to givo you the keys. Ho will bo very willing to 
give liis consent if you pay him this mark of respect. I 
am sure you will like being in these lodgings better than 
in the castle. 

Your Elegies (as the enclosed letter from Dr. Gros to 
von Humboldt will show you) have found a great and by 
no means unimportant admirer in the Latin world also. 
T oncloso the original letter; you may perhaps like to 
contribute something to gratify the wish expressed by the 
writer. T think I have already told you something of 
this gentleman : this ranch 1 can say with confidence, that 
I.o vrould bo no unimportant acquisition to our Academy. 
I know few among the now generation who have so good 
a head, so much sound common sense and so coi’rect a 
judgment. He has been very highly’’ esteemed in Gottin¬ 
gen in the legal profession. 

Your Mdsttr I am awaiting with the utmost impatience. 
Speed, it seems, is not Unger’s forte. 

Farewell; my wife wishes to be most kindly remem¬ 
bered Sen. 

I hope you received the Horen safely last Monday'? 
The eighth copy for Meyer I gave to Fraulein von 
as our friend desired, ^fhe copies are not in a good condi¬ 
tion, and yet I selected yours. Cotta excuses liim.«?elf on 
account of the war, which has interfered with the delivery 
of the paper. 


123, —Schiller to Goethe. 

November 20, 1795. 

Deeply have wo grieved over the loss you have suffered. 
You may, however, take comfort in tho thought that it 
VOL. I. I 
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happened so early, and therefore affects yoiir hopes more 
than anything else. I should find it very difficult to 
hear were anything now to hsippon to my little boy. 

For the last six days I have* felt pretty well and made 
good nso of this fortunate time in pushing on with my 
essay. 

Schlegel wrote to mo the other day and sent mo some¬ 
thing for the Horen, Ho is greatly delighted with your 
story; the Humboldts also have enjoyed it very much, 
fcihall you find time to get the now ono ready for January ? 
If 1 could have it by one of the first days in January, 
at latest^ it might still appear in the first number. I 
sh'udd be exceedingly glad if this could bo managed, for 
WQ must begin well, and as yot I liave nothing in the 
way of narrative. 

As regards tho now portion of your HaiMer--inr which 
my best thanks—I havo already hoard all kinds of 
opinions. Every one thinks tho iSixtli Book very interest¬ 
ing in itself, also true and beautiful, but the progress of 
the story is felt to bo arrested. This, to be sure, is not 
msthotic oriticism, for, upon first reading anything, and 
particularly a tale, curiosity is more intent upon tho result 
and the end, than upon the impression of the whole. 

Are you still willing to withhold the publication of tho 
last part for a year ? 

Herr von Soden has to-day sent mo a frightful pro¬ 
duction, entitled : Aurora or the Child of a wretched 
imitation of Biondetta. Capital in his idea of making tho 
whole witchery tho mere machinery of a lady-love of 
the hero’s, who tries in this way to win him. Hence, 
in tho end, the pathos vanishes in smoke. All the rest 
is worthy of this wise conception. 

Farewell, and may the Muses be with you. My wife 
sends kind greetings. 

Scir. 


124.— COETIIR to vSCHILLER. 

Weimar, November 21, 1795. 

To-day T received twenty-one of l*i*opertius* elegies from 
Knebel and shall look them over carefully, and shall let 
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llio translator know where 1 find anything to object to, 
for as ho has given himself so much tronblo, nothing 
ought, perhaps, to bo altered without his sanction. 

I wish you could induce Cotta to pay for this manu¬ 
script at once; it could easily bo calculated how many 
sheets it would print, 1 have, it is true, no actual 
occasion to ask this, but it would look much better, 
would encourage energetic co-operation, and also help in 
making the good name of tho Horen better known. A 
publisher has often enough to pay money in advance, so 
Cotta might surely once in a way pay upon the Toceiptof 
a manuscript. Knebol wants tho Klegies to he divided 
into three contributions; I, too, th,‘nk this tho right pro¬ 
portion, and we should thus have the first three numbers 
of next year’s Horen nicely adorned. I will see to it that 
you get them in proper time. 

Have you seen Stolberg’s abominablo preface to his 
riatonic discourbes? Tho disclosiiros he tbere makes are 
60 insipid and intolerable that I feel very much inclined to 
stop out and chastise him. It would bo a very simple matter 
to hold lip to view tho senseless unreasonableness of this 
stuy)id set of people, if, in so doing, one had but a rational 
pu\)lic on one’s sido; this would at the same time he a 
declaration of war against that superficiality which it has 
now become necessaiy to combat in every department of 
learning. The secret feuds, of suppressing, misplacing, 
and Uilsprinting, which it has carried on against us, have 
long deserved that this declaration should bo held in 
honourable remembrance, and that continuously. 

I find this doubly necessary and unavoidable in tho caso 
of my scientific works, which I am gradually getting into 
order. 1 intend to speak out my mind pretty frankly 
against reviewers, journalists, collectors of magasinos, and 
writers of abridgments, and, in a prelude or prologue, 
openly to declare myself against tho public, and in this 
instance, specially, not to allow any one’s opposition or 
reticence to pass. 

What do you say, for instance, to Liohtenborg, with 
whom I have had Sf^me correspondence about the optical 
subjects we spoke of, and wiih whom, besides, I am on 
pretty good terms, not even mentioning my essa^^s in his 
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now edition of Erxlebon’s Compendium, especially as a 
new edition of a compendium is surely issued in order to 
introduce the latest disooverios, and these gentlemen aro 
usually quick enough in noting down everything in their 
interleaved hooks. How many different ways there are of 
despatching a work like this, even though it were but 
done in a passing manner; however at the present moment 
my cunning brains cannot think of any one of these 
ways. • 

1 am, at present, very far from being in anything like 
an uesthotic or sentimental mood, so what is to become 
of my poor novel ? Meanwhile, 1 am making uso of my 
time as best I can, and my comfort is, tliat at so 
low an ebb ono may hope that the ffood is aljout to 
return. 

Your dear letter reached mo safely and T thank you for 
your sympathy, which I felt sure you would give me. In 
such eases ono hardly knows what is best to do, to let 
grief take its natural course, or to brace oneself up with 
tho assistance whicli ciilturo gives us. If ono determines 
to folloAv tho latter course—^as I always do—ouo feels 
bettor merely for the moment, and 1 have noticed that 
Nature always reasserts her rights in other ways. 

Tho Sixth Book of my novel has made a good impression 
hero also; to he sure, the poor reader never knows what 
ho is about with works of this kind, for he does not con¬ 
sider that he would probably never take thorn up, had not 
rho author cemtrived to get the bettor of his thinking 
powers, his feelings, and his curiosity. 

Your testimony in favour of my tale I prize very highly, 
and I shall henceforth work with more confidence at this 
species of composition. 

The last volume of my novel cannot in any caso appear 
before Michaelmas; it would bo well if we could arrange 
tho plans we lately discussed in reference to this. 

My new story can, I think, hardly be ready by Doccdit 
her, and moreover I can scarcely venture to pass on to it 
till I havo in somo way or another written sumething in 
explanation of the first. If, by December, I could writ<^ 
something of this kind neatly, I should be very glad of 
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thus being able to give you a contribution for next year’s 
oi)eniiig number. 

Farewell. May wo long enjoy having around uh those 
who are nearest, and doai-est to us. Towards Now Year-1 
hope again to spend souio time with you. 

CJ. 


125. —Scui LLER to* Goethe. 

November 23, 1795.. 

I am very anxious to have Schmidt’s pf3rformancc, and 
have no doubt that the bettor class of our readers will 
feel iiulebted to us for it. Tho mrijority, of course, will 
nut be pleased with it, that I know beforehand; their 
approval can be won only by contributions in the style of 
Lorenz StarJc* Y^ou cannot imagine how general tho 
pleasure in this work has been. No other has boon so 
muoii lalkod about. 

As regards tho payment lor the Elegies, I think that 
Cotta will just now bo anything but ediliod by tho sugges¬ 
tion, for his courago in regard to the Jlyren is somewhat 
at an ebb on accouut of the frecpieut withdrawal of sub¬ 
scriptions. IIo would, however, of course pay if wo urged 
it, but I would like to spare him any amioyanoo. What 
tho sum may amount to I do not know, but if it is at all 
modoruto, 1, as editor, would*pay it fur Cotta. Perhaps, also, 
our object would bo attained wore half of tbo amount to 
be paid down, and tho remainder at tho lime of tho sale. 
The payment would thus in either ease bo seitlod before all 
the manuscript was printed, for I have no thought of allow¬ 
ing tho three articles to appear successively in flie first three 
numbers, but always mean to let a month intervene. It 
would bo considered too monotonous wore six or eight sheets, 
by one author, and uudor ono and tho same title, and tho 
work moreover a translation, tu appear so quickly one 
after tho other. Therefore if you think that a sum of say 
20 louis-d’ors, paid down at onco, would bo of any use, I 
wdll forward the amount and wo should not need to apply 

* A tale by Engel. See Letter 105. 
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to Cotta at all. I know that ho Lao already advanced 
Fichte 60 lonis-d’oiK, and God knows when ho will got 
back his money. Several short ossay^s also, such as 
Weisshuhn’s and others, have boon paid for by him. But 
I havo said enough on the subject. 

Your vexation with tho Stolborgs, Lichtenbergs, and 
thoir sot also affected mo, and 1 should be#glad if you 
could make them feel it, ITowevor, it is but the Jmioire 
du jour. It always was; and ever will be tho same. Kest 
assui ed that having once written a novel or a comedy, you 
must ever go on writing novels or comedies, hiothing 
furtlu r will be expected of you, nothing else acknowledged; 
had the great Newton made his debut with a comedy, not 
only would his science of optics, but his very astionomy 
would long have been sequestrated from him. Had you, 
by w'ay of amusement, published your optical discoveries 
under tho name of Professor Yoigt, or some such profes¬ 
sional hero, you would havo found that you had done 
wonders. It is certainly less on account of the innovation 
itself than the pei'son with whom it originates that makes 
these Philistines so hitler against it. 

1 should like to have a look at Stolborg’s delictum. If 
you could let me liavo it for oue post-day I should be 
greatly obliged. In his case conceit is coupled in so 
great a degree with inability that I cannot bring mysoU' 
to feel any pity for him. Uiat fool Jeuisch, in Berlin, 
who must over bo meddling, has also read the reviews of 
tho Horen, and in the first fumes of his rage, wrote an 
article upon me and my chaiaoter as an author, which is 
intended to be a defence against tho above accusations. A 
friend, fortunately, got hold of it in manuscript from Gonz, 
for whose monthly it was written, and prevented its being 
published. However, I cannot feel sure that he will not 
havo it printed elsewlioro. It is a most strange misfortuno 
that I, who havo such violent and numerous enemies, 
should, after all, have most reason to fear tho folly of a‘ 
friend, and that tho fow^ who might ho inclined to speak in 
luy favour, I am obliged ))y hook or by crook to keep silent, 

I shall bo able to fiirnisli a full and detailed criticism of 
your Meiater by August or September of next year, and 
hence I should think it very a were the last part to 
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appear at Micliaelinas, 1796, or at Easter, 1797. Forhaps 
there is a portion of the Fourth Book that you might pub- 
Jish at Easter, 1706, at which time the public will be 
oxpootitig tho whole; this would satisfy it for a time. . 

Yesterday I received a capital historical essay from 
Archcnholz, entitled Sohieshy, which must appear in tho 
last mmiber of tho Horen, 1 should be truly delighted 
if you could manage to give us something for the first 
number of our second year’s course. You may perhaps 
tool disposed to open the attack* in this number. Herder 
will send you my essay on the Sentimental Foots, of which 
you have as yet seen but tho smallest portion, and 1 would 
like yon to read it over again from the beginning. I trust 
you will be satisfied with it; I do not think I could do 
bolter in this stylo of writing. 3 think, too, that this 
latest judgment of tho greater portion of German poets 
will have a good elfect at the end of our annual oourso, 
and give critics, in particular, something to talk about. 
I'he tone 1 have struck is free and firm, but, as 1 hope, 
applied in all cases with becoming tolerance. As I pro¬ 
ceed I do indeed strike about mo lightly in all directions, 
and there are but few who come out of tlie fray unscathed. 

Further, I have descanted largely uponiS’aturalness and 
its Kights (ill respect to the Elegies), and on this occasion 
had a passing shot at Wieland. J. could not help it; others 
(even Wieland) have never thought of suppressing their 
opinion about my faults: on the contraiy they have often 
enough told me of them pretty harshly; hence 1 have not 
’withhold mine when the game has chanced to oome ii'.to 
my hands. 

Farewell. 1 shall bo glad if, after Kew Year, we can 
again spend some time together. 

Sen. 


120,—Goethe to Schillee. 


Weimar, November 25,1795. 

I send you herewith tho latest abomination of princely 
twaddlo.f The underlined passage in tho Preface is the 

* On Stolberg, Liohteuberg, &c., see last Letter, 
t Oouut Stolterg’s work, entitled AuBerlesene Ge^rache des Plato. 
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ono that must bo attacked when we have nothing better 
to do. It is, in fact, incredible how generally ignorant 
this set of people aro; for who does not know that tho 
Christians have appropriated to themselves all that is 
reasonable and good, by ascribing it to the Xoyos ? And 
the good Christian lady on p. 304* simply does this, and 
no one will be hard upon the good creature on that account. 

The enclosed letter from Prince August will please 
you. It is by no means the worst production of his own 
peculiar humour. Tho copy I sent you for Humboldt 
please return to mo. He got his in Berlin. 

T should also like to have back Hedcrich’s Lexicon, and 
a small copy of the seventh number of tho Horen, 

Your essay I am very anxious to see. What I know of 
your ideas on tho subject, has latterly been of much 
practical use to mo. However little ono may crea'o con¬ 
sciously, consciousness is always necessary, particularly 
in largo works. As for tho rest, 1 cannot take it ill of 
any ono for playing out their trump cards after having 
long waited patiently for them. 

There is still time to consider about tho payment for 
tho now Elegies. I quite agree to the proposal of paying 
only twenty louisd’ors in advance, and allowing the i-est 
to remain till all aro published. I’his will act as bait 
and have a good effect. In any case, there is no hurry 
about it till the new year. 

Weiashuhn’s essay in tho sixth number of Niethammer’s 
journal pleased me very much. This stylo of philoso¬ 
phising is more to my taste than Fichte’s. We must road 
the essay again together, for I should like to have your 
thoughts on some points. In arranging my experiments 
in pliysics, I find that my having latterly looked down 
into tho philoBOj)hical arena more frequently than usual, 
will bo of great use to nio. I have just received your 
essay, and look forward with pleasure to reading it in my 
first quiet hour. As soon as you hear more trustworthy 
accounts about tho subscriptions to tho Horen, let me know. 
Farewell. 

G. 


* Of his WiVidm Meisier. 
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127. — GoETUE io ScillLLEU. 

Wciinar, November 20, 1795. 

T liorewith return your essay, with many thanlcs. Your 
theory treats mo so hindly that nothing can bo more 
natural than that I should approve of its principles, and 
that youi* conclusions should appear to mo correct. 1 
should, however, placo less confidence in your theory had 
I not, at tho (jutsot, felt mysofl’ inclined to be averse to 
your views. For you are not unaware that, owing tp too 
great a fondness for ancient poetry, I have often been 
unjust to modem poetry. According to your doctrine, I 
ought to he able to come to an understanding with myself, 
as I no longer need to grumble at that which, after all, an 
irresistible impulse—under certain conditions—obliged 
mo to give forth ; and it is a very pleasant feeling to find 
that one is not dissatisfied with oneself and one’s contem¬ 
poraries. 

I have lately again set to work with iny novel, and 
have every reason to go on with it. The demands which 
tho reader is entitled to make, on account of the first 
parts, are—as regar«ls matter and fi)rra—simply pro¬ 
digious. One rarely sees how deeply one is in debt till 
one comes to settle one’s accounts. But I am, novorthc- 
Icss, in good spirits. All depends upon making tho most 
of my time, and upon not wasting a propitious mood. 


128. —ScHiLLEU io Goethe. 

Jena, November 29, 1795. 

Prince August’s letter amused me. It contains much 
subtle humour, especially for a prince. 

Could wo not, through the Prince, obtain tho permission 
to translate for tho Horen Diderot’s story La Meligicitsey 
which appeared in Diderot’s journal, and which, as far as 
I know, lias not yet been translated ^ Jacques le Fataliste 
was taken from the same journal, and a translation of it 
has been published in Berlin by Unger, 

I cannot help it, but in talking of a prince, my first 
thought is always—can any good be got out of him ? 
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Hero is the seventli number you wished to have. I 
expect this week to got copies of the Almanack of the 
Mums, 

If it can he done, I mean to become a member of the 
Journal Society in Weimar, and could give it three 
journals, either: 

Clio, or , 

Possolt’s European Annals, or 

Flora. ** 

Tf they have got those already, and would not care to 
countermand them, 1 would bo willing to pay the usual 
contribiiiion in money. 

it occurs to me, in talking of this, that I still owe half 

a carolin to Mr.- m (1 forget the first syllable of his 

name), who engraved the seal of the Horen for me. Will 
you bo kind enough -to pay him this for mo? 

St.’s rrefiico is again execrable. What consequential 
shallowness, what presumptuous impotence, and wliat 
aftbeted i)iety—clearly nothing but aftected piety—to 
pi also Jesus Christ in a Iheface to Plato! 

Of Jacobi 1 have not heard anything for an age, and 
y(?t ho ought—if only for the sake of politeness—to have 
said a few words about some poems wliich I sent him at 
his own request,. 

If you have not sent me my essay* by to-day’s post, bo 
kind enough to lot me have it by the po.st on 'L’nesday— 
that is to say if you do not wish to keep it any longer. I 
want to send it to Humboldt, and am most anxious to 
boar your oj^inion of it. When I look back and consider 
how far 1 have ventured herein without a guide, and 
merely with the aid of those principles which follow from 
my system us a whole, I feel greatly pleased with the 
fertility of the principles, and promise myself more from 
them at a future time. 

The rest of the essay which is only just finished, and 
which treats of the Idylls, is not yet copied. You shall 
have it to-morrow or the day after. A supplement to 
this essay will appear in January under the title of 
Phtiiude and Exaggeration —^tho two rocks dangerous to the 
naive and the sentimental. 

* On Naive and Sentimental Poetti, &c. 
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I feel just now in the humour for starting a small haro- 
Imnt in our literature, and more especially to regale such 
good friends as N icolai and his party. 

Farewell. Scfl. 


• 129.— SOIIILLKR to GoJiTlIE. 

% 

December 8,1795. 

Here come the Horen which have this time given me a 
good deal of trouble. We still owe you two copies of this 
number. Cotta—whose head seems somewhat turned— 
has sent mo no leas than seven copies too few, and in the 
ones ho docs send—those on post-paper I mean—somo are 
in a bad condition. It is a comfort ta think that wo sljall 
have better paper for our new year’s course. 

It is long since I hoJird frmn you, and I have mj'self been 
long silent. The bad weatlier lias oppressed me so very 
much that I have had to turn night into day, and day into 
night. I .am not better yet, and my work ijroceeds but 
slowly. But it has become more imjioitant meanwhile. 
T hope, on my part, to begin the Kew Year with a toler¬ 
ably interesting essay, if I can get it finislied by that 
time. 

Would that you, too, could manage to let one of your 
spirits appear in the Now Year’s number. The essay on 
de Stael 1 must keep for the eleventh number for the sake 
of variety, because tlie number treats of nothing but poets 
and theories on poetry. 

The Almanack of the Muses herewith sends a small 
epigrammatical honorarium. It will not suffice to replace 
the zechini* whi^h have been expended upon the Epi¬ 
grams. But lay the rest to the account of the beautiful 
Bettinas and Lacertas I That stupid man Michaelis has 
not yet sent me any copies. 

It is said here that Iflland is to be in Weimar next 
week. This will, of course, be a cause of great rejoicing 

* Zechini is tho name of an Italian coin. Hero the ivorcia Zechini, 
Bettinas, and Ijaceitas are an allusion to Nos. 47, 37 ff., and 68 ff. of 
the Epigrams. 
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to Thalia and Molpomeno. Perhaps you will bring him 
hero. I should bo glad to moot an old acquaintance 
again. 

My wifo sends kindest greetings. Farewell, .and bo 
busy. Sen. 

Please send me but a few words on a separate page by 
way of receipt for Michaolis. 

The courier sends mo back my parcel, and refuses to 
take it on account of the money. As the mail-coach does 
not leave till Monday, I shall send the Horen mean¬ 
while. 


130.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Decenihcr 9,1795. 

The accompanying pages will give you iiifonnation as 
regards tho journals, therefore you have now only to ngiako 
your arrangements with the carrier-women to receive tho 
numbers regularly. 

Hero also are my Elegies.* I hope you may bo satisfied 
with them. I put a good many touches to them at the 
last; but if one rarely feels satisfied with one’s own work, 
one never feels so with translations. If you have any¬ 
thing further to which to draw my attention, please be 
good enough to toll mo of it. It would be well if these 
two pieces could appeur together; they would together 
not amount to more than one sheet and a half. Tho others 
should appear from time to time. 

What prospects have you in tho way of contributions 
for tho next quarter, and what have you heard about the 
new subscriptions ? 

When your treatise on Scutiraental Poets is returned to 
you, I should like to look .at it again. I have still some 
scruples about tbo conclusion, and if the spirit warns one, 
one should, at least, not be silent on tho subject. As your 
treatise is both lengthy and broad, it seems to me on closer 
examination to terminate too narrowly and too much in a 

* Knebel’a traiislations from Fropertius, which Goetho had obtainod 
for tho Horen and carefully revised. See also Letter 124, 
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pointf and as this point happens to fall exactly between 
myself and an old friend, it makes mo a little anxious. 
But more of this by word of mouth. To-day I can only 
send you a greeting. 

Gr. 

131. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona, December 13, 1795. 

My essay on the Sentimental Poets, which I have had 
copied twice, was sent to press three weeks ago ; but you 
may make your mind easy about the conclusion. * You 
have only read what was finished at the time; to this, 
however, I have added eight pages relating to the Idylls, 
which concludes the essay in the twelfth number of the 
Horen. The actual conclusion will appear in the first 
number of our next year’s issue. You and W., therefore, 
do not como in at the end, and I think that when the 
essay is fairly finished, the impression as a whole and 
the interest in the subject will prevent any personal re¬ 
ferences. 

1 herewith return the Elegies with my remarks on them. 
X have purposely been somewhat careful with these, 
because, in a translation, and vory justly so, small matters 
require to bo more strictly attended to than in an original 
work; and, moreover, we have got tho Vossian rigorists at 
our heels. I do not need to send off this ai’ticlo for a week, 
so there will be time to alter these trifles should you care 
to make use of my remarks. It is done quite in the spirit of 
the author, and, with tho exception of the small inequalities 
I have marked, is unusually fluent and unconstrained. 

Herewith also is the money which I was unable to send 
you a short time ago. At tho New Year I shall forward 
twenty louisd’ors for tho Propertitis. 

Parowoll. ScH. 


132. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 15,1795. 

Accept my best thanks for tho money you send mo; 
1 herewith enclose a receipt. It seems that we poets— 
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who canic off ho badly at the partition* of tlio earth— 
have had one gT*eat privilege granted to us, namely, that 
of being paid for our follies. 

Your poem to whieh I hero allude has met with great 
success, and people are extremely" curious to know who the 
author is. 

Otherwise the IIundspo8ttage'\ is now the work upon 
which our more refined public is expending the surplus 
of its favour. I hope that our good friend at the court 
here may find some pleasure in it during the gloomy 
winter days. 

If the essay in question does not actually conclude with 
the questionable note, its effect will become loss important, 
and we must wait and see what conics of it. 

Have you seen the accompanying Address which lias 
been written in your honour ? I. should have had it copied 
ill any case. It is evident from this that in literature also 
one is expected to imitate the sower who sowed without 
caring much where he threw his seed. 

As regards the Notes to the Elegies, we will make as 
much use of them as time will permit. In so remarkable 
a language ns the German, something, it is true, always 
remains to be desired. 

I will gladly write something for the January number, 
but my novel, unfortunately, is at present occupying all 
my time. This last volume had, as it wore, to make itself, 
or it would never have been written, and the working of it 
out is now forcing itself upon mo; thus the pile which 
has been so long in being collootod and arranged is at last 
beginning to take fire. 

I should advise you not to postpone your essay on do 
Stael longer than February, because a translation of the 
work itself together with the tales will probably appear at 
Easter. French copies of the book are beginning to circu¬ 
late in Germany. 

Perhaps I may have my second tale, the sketch of which 
T showed you, ready by March, and at the same time write 
a short introduction in ox^jlanation of the first. That the 

* An alhtaion to Schiller's poem, Die Tlieilung der Erfle, 

t A novel of Joan Paul's; its full title is Hesperus oder 45 Hunds- 
posttage. 
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latter has not failed to produce its effect you will see 
from the enclo.sed letter from the Prince. 

It would bo a good thing to Tiiake use of La llcligieuse 
for the Horen, You might obtain permission to do so 
through Herder. I do not care to ask for it, bocaus’e I 
might, in that case, bo remonstrated with for having 
travestied the Clarion story.* 

inland \rill not be hero for some time vet. The con- 

4> 

querors of Mannheim f have forced him to give per¬ 
formances there. He hoi>es to come at Easter or shortly 
after. 

1 am arranging my affairs so as to bo aide to pay you a 
visit at the Now Yeai*, for 1 am very anxious to go over the 
whole series of your dramatic works with yon, and thus to 
strengthen myself for the woik that i have before mo. I 
like your principles and deductions the better because they 
insure a friendly relation between us, and promise a 
further agreement of our minds; for, unfortunately, it is 
more frcquontl}’ the opinions oxpress(?(l on things tlian the 
things themselves that divide men. Of this wo in Weimar 
have daily the most lamentable instances. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 
Has she been doing anything in the way of drawing? 

G. 


133.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, llecember 17, 1795, 

ITow'I envy 3 "ou your present poetic state of mind, which 
enables you to devote j^’cnrself so entirely to jmur novel. 
I have for long not felt so prosaic as during these last 
days, and it is high time that 1 should close my philo¬ 
sophical booth for a while. My heart pines for some 
tangible object. 

It is capital that the acute-minded Prince has been so 
completel.v caught by the mystical siguilicjanco of your 
story. I hope you intend to let liim riggle for a time; 

* See Letter 29. 

t TMs pi-obably refers to the French, who were at this time in 
poBsession of the town. 
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nay, even thotigh yon do not, lie would not beliovo your 
own words were yon to tell him that he was upon tho 
wrong scent. 

That the Ilundsposttage should bo all the rage in 
Weimar I coiisidor a very remarkable physiological fact; 
for who would dream that tho same t^ste could tolorato 
such entirely heterogeneous things as this production and 
Clara du Plessin?* I should find it no easy matter to 
have to adduce another sRch instance of want of character 
in a whole community. 

The poom which you were kind enough to have copied 
fo3: mo the author himself sent me last summer in manu¬ 
script. I am glad that after all something is hero and 
there found to bo growing and thriving, and I am specially 
glad that it is being published just now, for it will mightily 
vox our adversaries. 

Cotta, who wrote to mo a few days ago, cannot yet tell 
mo anything about the new subscriptions. Still I concludo 
something good from tho fact that no orders have as yet * 
been couniermanded, 

I shall try to induce Herder to translate La Meligieuse. 
Your essay on do Stael will not appear later than Febmary. 
We should bo censured for giving a translation in our first 
number wbeu it j^lready contains one poetical article. 

Farewell. My wife wishes mo to send her thanks for 
your kind thought oi hor. Not much has been done in tho 
way of drawing. 

ScH. 


134.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 17, 1795. 

Wo have made the utmost possible use of your kind and 
judicious remarks on tho Elegies, which I herewith return. 
We shall thus be enabled to bring this speoios of work 
nearer to perfection. 

In the hope of learning something from my coUeaguo, 
1 have during those last days been reading and studying 
that admirable Herr Stark.1[ I cannot say, however, 
that T w'as very much edified. At first there seems to bo 

* A work of Lafontaino. t Lorenz StarICf a novel by Engol. 
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Fomething about it that captivates one, but it soon appears 
lamentably wanting. 

On the other hand, I have had a real treat in the novels 
of Cervantes, both as regards amusement and instruction. 
ITow delightful it is to find oneself able to recognise the 
excellence of what is generally recognised as good, and 
how greatly one is encouraged by meeting with works that 
are Imsed upon those very principles according to which 
wo ourselves act, within the limit.of our ability and in our 
own sphere. 

Farewell. , More soon. G. 


135. — SciiiLLEPy to Goethe. 

Jena, December 23,1795. 

My best thanks for the Elegies. I do not think that 
tliey now contain anything that could give captious critics 
an opportunity for being insensible to the beautiful spirit 
of the whole on account of trifling defects. 

Lorenz Stark, as Humboldt writes, was originally in¬ 
tended to be a comedy, and has accidentally assumed the 
form of a narrative. Its being rather light in tone is a 
recommendation, but wc bore have more the lightness of 
emptiness than tho lightness of beauty. When minds like 
Ilerr E.’s aim at being true and naive, they are in danger 
of becoming flat; but most divino flatness—this is its very 
recommendation. 

Have you seen the admirable pictures of tho Seifersdo:.fci* 
valley with an account of tho place by Becker of Dresden ? 
I recommend tho work to you as a great lover of oma- 
mental gardens and sentimental productions. It deseiwes, 
when occasion offers, to be honourably mentioned in tho 
Horen by the side of Backuitz’s treatise. 

Herder refers mo to you in regard to Diderot’s La Reli- 
gieuse; he, too, thinks that it is either already translated 
or that it will appear next Easter together with some other 
tales by the same author. It seems, therefore, to be no 
very safe undertaking for us. 

May Heaven grant that you continue in your present 
happy mood for finishing your novel. I am beyond all 

VOL. I. K 
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measure anxious to seo how you work out the dSnouemmt, 
and am looking forward to the pleasure 1 shall have in 
studying the whole thoroughly. 

The suocess which my small poem The Pariition of the 
Earth appears to have mot with must ho laid to your 
account, for I have hoard from a number of persons that 
it is ascribed to you. On the other hand, your Literary 
Sanaculottism is by others ascribed to me. " 

As regards the expected review of the Horen by 
Schiitz, I heard yesterday that he is quite in earnest about 
it, and that we may hope to see it in the course of a few 
wcc]?B. I doubt, however, whether I shall see it in manu¬ 
script, for I have of late had but little intercourse with 
Sohiitz. It scorns he has asked the younger Sohlegol to 
review the poetical articles and your Diversions, etc .; and 
I have to-day heard from Schlogol himself that his reviow 
has already been sent to SchUtz. 

From Cotta I have no further news, and the Almanack 
also has not come yet. 

Wo send yon all good wishes for Christmas. Would 
that you could have spent it with us hero. Farewell. 

Self. 


136,— GoETIIK to SCHILLEU. 

December 23,1795. 

1 am longing for tho New Tear, and am trying to settle all 
kinds of small business matters so as to be free to spend 
some time with you. I only hope I may find you well and 
busy poetising, for that is the happiest state which God 
has granted to man. My novel shall now have no rest till 
it gets finished, for, although surrounded by distractions, 
it is proceeding well on its course. 

1 have much to discuss with you. Here, for instance, 
is an explanation of the dramatic personages in my stdry 
by out friend Charlotte.* Flease send me by return 
another explanation that I can show her. 

We must carry out the idea of making epigrams upon 
all the periodicals, each in a separate distich like the 

• UVau vop Kalb. 
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"Xeiiia of Martial which I was lately looking into, and 
introduce a collection of this kind into your next year's 
Almmmh of the Muses, Only wo must write a good 
many and select the best. I enclose a couple as speci¬ 
mens. 

I am not altogether satisfied that Cotta will not admit 
anything about the subscriptions to the Moren; wherever 
I hear the matter spoken of the talk is of an iucrease of 
subscribers. Poos this noble SoSias intend to appear at 
the Feast of Epiphany with his gold and silver? .We 
could dispense with the myrrh and incense. 

P. Casters treatise entitled Optuim des Couleurs, 1740, 
was sent to me the other day; the gay Frenchman has 
mode me quite happy. I shall print entire passages from 
it, and show the herd that the true state of the case was 
publicly known in France as early as 1739, but that even 
at that time it was suppressed. 

I have hurriedly added a few variations to the Expla¬ 
nation,* if you too add a few more we may hope to have 
no end of confusion from these explanations. 

The Xenia will come shortly. G. 

N.13.—Those marked in red are my variations. 


137.— SciiiLLEU to GoeTiie. 

Doconiber 25,1795* 

Here is a small contribution to the interpretation of your 
Tale. It is poor enough, as you were before me with the 
best. In such things the imagination does not invent as 
much as the folly of man actually produces, and 1 am 
convinced that the explanations already given will 
surpass all expectation. 

what you tell me of the increased subscriptions to the 
Horen surprises me, and it can only bo partially true, for 
to judge from the astonishing outcry and the complaints 
of many publishers, for instance of CJnger in jBerlin 
and others, there must undoubtedly be a <£crease in the 
number. 

* Iq regard to the characters in his Story. 

K 2 
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As regards the payment, you forget that the aooounts 
were settled from one Easter-fair to the other, 

A few days before Jubilate, Cotta, in order to pay up 
tho whole year’s honorarium, appears with a money-bag 
slung over his shoulders, and moreover is as punctual in 
this “ as a well-calculated eclipse.” I did not expect him 
to settle a large account sooner than this, as he likes 
abiding by a contract, although, when specially asked, he 
is ready enough to pay. » 

Woltmann has just sent mo a tragedy and an operetta 
of his own production. I have not yet looked at them, 
but when you como 1 shall doubtless have much to tell 
you about them. 

In ten or twelve days you will see the Horen re¬ 
viewed in the * L. Z.’ The poetical articles have fortu¬ 
nately been reviewed by Schlogel and not by Schiitz. 
The latter reserved the philosophical and historical 
essays for himself. 

Farewell. Sen. 


138,— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 26,1795. 

Productions like those I herewith send, you ought to see, 
they have probably not yet reached you. Please let me 
have the Tfteater-Kalender back again soon. 

With a hundred Xenia like tho dozen I enclose we 
might gain favour both with tho public and" with our 
colleagues. 

It is very foi’tunate that the review of the poetical 
parts of the Horen has fallen into tho hands of a man of 
the new generation; we shall probably never come to an 
understanding with tho old. I may perhaps read it when 
with you, for, if possible, I shall leave this on the 3rd of 
January. 

That we should be confounded in our works is a plea¬ 
sant thought to me, for it shows that we are becoming 
more and more free from mannerism and attaining what is 
generally good. It will then be for us to consider what an 
extensive gap might be spanned by our holding each other 
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by one hand and stretching out the other as far as nature 
will permit us to reach. 

Thank you for your contribution to the Explanation 
of iny Story ; wo might wait a little with it still. IIow- 
evoi* I still hope for a favourable turn in my Bwersiomt 
so as to be able to have my fun out of it. 

Would t<T God that Woltmann’s tragedy were present¬ 
able, I should have had it performed at once. Everybody 
is so anxious to write and, in fact, does write, and yet the 
stage is in a lamentable state of poverty. 

I know the pictures of S-dorf and its environs; 

and you, of course, know the enchantress (Trade),* who 
lives there and has decorated it in that fashion. 

An account of Wioland’s reception and entertainment 
there in the summer of 1794 would make a capital story 
if ho would write it down as he told it. Cotta wo shall 
therefore expect at Jubilate; I had forgotten that this 
was the time fixed upon. 

Farewell. I am trying to rid myself of everything 
that might detain me hero and distract my thoughts, so 
as to be able again to spend a good long time with you. 

G. 


139.— Schiller to Goethe. 

December 29,1795, 

The idea about the Xenia is capital and must be carried 
out. Those you sent me to-day have greatly diverted .ao, 
especially the gods and goddesses among them. Such 
titles at once produce a good effect. I think, however, 
that if we are to comploto the hundred we shall have to 
attack individual works, and wliat a rich field wo should 
find there! If only we do not altogether spare ouraolves, 
we might attack holy things as well as profane. What 
material is offered to us by Stolberg and his set, by 
Eacknitz, Bamdohr, the metaphysical world with its Egos 
and \^on-c^o8, friend Nicolai, our sworn enemy, the Leip- 

* Trude —switch, or onebantress. Here the word refiers to the wife 
of Count Moritz, of BriUil, who decorated her ** Etiglish ” garden in a 
very eccentric fashion with busts of poets, inscriptions, etv. 
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ziger Gesehmachsherherge* Thiimmel, Gosohen as his master 
of tho horse, and others of the same stamp. 

Yesterday 1 received the printed sheets of my essay on 
the Sentimental Poets, which can therefore still be in¬ 
cluded in the groat review in the Literary Oazdte. 

I have already spoken to Schtitz since he read it, and 
although he understands it most wretchedly*) still he is 
not BO much horrified at it as I expected. I let him notice 
that I do not wish at all to influence his judgment of it, 
but that every determined opposition to my opinions 
would absolutely oblige me to make a reply, in which 
case the authors, whose part ho took, might readily 
come into the tussle, as I should have to adduce proofs in 
support of my opinion. 

The review will be a very long one, as the poetical part 
alone is, I hoar, to fill more than an entire leaf of the news¬ 
paper. I, too, am to take part in it, for Archenhols’s essay 
in* our last number has been handed over to mo, as Sohiitz 
would otherwise not have been able to get through all 
in time. This review, therefore, will be a regular harle¬ 
quin’s coat. But nothing of it will appear before the 
sixth. 

Woltmann’s tragedy is wretched and in no way avail¬ 
able; it is wanting* in character, without probability, 
with6ut naturalness. More tolerable is his operetta, 
although tolerable only as compared with his tragedy. 

Have you read a work on Zoonomy by Brandis? It 
mentions your Motamorjihosis with great resj^ct. But 
it is laughable that as your namo stands on tho title-page 
the reader ninst absolutely be reminded of the fact of 
your having written novels and tragedies. A new 
proof,” says our friend at this opportunity, “of how 
favourable poetic genius is to scientino truth.” 

I am not a little glad that you are to be here so soon. 
Wo will again give everything a thorough shaking- up. 
Of course you will bring your “ knitting ”—that is to say, 
your novel with you. And then it shall further be said : 
nidla dies sine ^gramme. 

You speak of great dearth of dramatic productions. 

* An ironical name given by Rohiller to the Library of the Fine 
Arts— Bibliofhdt der schdnen IVUsenscha/ten, 
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Havo you never thought of trying to adapt ono of 
Torenoo’s plays for the stage? His Adelphi was very 
well re-modelled by a man of the name of Komanus thirty 
years ago, according to Lessing’s testimony. It would be 
well worth the trouble to make the attempt. For some 
time post 1 have again boon reading the old Latin 
authors, and Terence was the first to Ml into my hands. 
1 am translating the Adelphi to my wife extempore, and 
the great interest it has awakene J in us leads me to expect 
a good result. This play in particular possesses glorious 
truth and reality, is animated in action, has quickly- 
determined and i^arply-defined characters, and is per¬ 
vaded throughout by a pleasant humour. 

The Theatar-Kalender contains a vast amount of namos 
and remarkably little matter. 1, for my part, havo done 
very well, but by what a company one is there surrounded I 
The Julius Caesar is generally ascribed to you, for which, 
however, you will, no doubt, remain debtor to the 

pUMAlO. 

But wherein does not friend Bottiger write ? 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Self. 


140.—GoirriiE to Schillkr. 

(30) December, 1795. 

I am very much pleased that the Xenia are accepted 
and approved of by you, and I am fully of the opinion 
tliat wo ought to extend our sphere of action. How 
splendidly Oharis * and Johann f will look together t Wo 
shall only need to make a note of these trifles and in 
the end carefully select them. As regards ourselves we 
can only put into rhyme what the stupid fellows say, and 
thus we shall oven lie hiding ourselves behind the mask 
of irony. 

The review of the Horen will therefore become quite a 
wonderful work; our rivals also are watching eagerly for it, 
and whatever be the result there are sure to be disputes. 

* A work hy Bamdohr. See Letters 8 and 9. ^ 

t Referring to a work of Gciachen’s, entitled Seise von Johann. 
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I do romeraber what Braiidia says in his work on Le- 
hemhraft of my Metamorphosis, but not the passage you 
quote; he probably mentions it again in his translation of 
Darwin’s Zoonomy, as Darwin had also the misfortune to 
have been previously known as a poet (in the English 
sense of this wordj. 

It is only extreme necessity that would lead me to hope 
that the tragedy you speak of might prove a success. 
Yesterday again a detestable piece by Ziegler, entitled 
Barharei und Grosse, was performed ; in this play the per¬ 
formers hit at one another so barbarously that one actor 
nearly lost his nose. What is the name of the adai>tation 
of the Adelplii of which you spoke in your last ? I liave 
some recollection of having known it in my younger 
days. 

I am longing to sec j'ou again and to be at work in the 
quiet castle ; during the last four weeks iny life has been 
a regular q}wd lihet, at one time a liundrod different kinds 
of work and then a hundred different Icinds of do-nothings; 
my novel has meanwhile come to look like a soiled piece 
of knitting, on account of the slow progress of the work. 
However, it is getting fully ripe in my brain, and that is 
the main thing. 

Moyer writes to mo from Eome; ho has arrived there 
safely, and is now fairly among the rushes, hut complains 
bitterly of the other fellows who are also sitting there 
making whistles. 

Gormo.iiy cannot escape oven though it ran to Eomo, it 
is everywhere accompanied by platitudes, as Englishmen 
are by their tea-pots. Tie* hopes soon to send something 
for tho Horen from Hirt as well as from himself. 

Enclosed is a letter from Obereit, which is again very 
remarkable in its way; I will see if I can procure some¬ 
thing for tho poor old man from our Duke. 

Farewell, and lot mo continue in your affection. 

G. 


* Probably Meyer. 
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141. —Schiller to Goethe. 

Wednesday Evening (December 30.) 

Here is a copy of the Almanack to appease the first rage. 
Humboldt sends me three of them to-day from Berlin, 
I have a.»i yot not received any from the publisher; 
perhaps ho will leave us waiting for them some weeks 
longer in order to bo able to lei? us have good copies. 
Accept iny best wishes for the New Year ! 

»Scir. 
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142.—Goethe to Sciitller. 

Weimar, January 2,179G. 

I can only briefly announce that I at last see a pos¬ 
sibility of getting away from here, and that I hope 
to be with you by to-morrow between 3 and 4 o’clock. 
I am looking forward with much pleasure to seeing 
you again. 

G. 


3 43.—Schiller to Goethe. 


(January 17.) 

I herewith send you four Almanacks and sixty-six 
Xenia. Before they reach Weimar—counting those which 
you have already wiitton—they will have amounted 
to eighty, !May you have a pleasant journey: our good 
wishes are with you. 

ScH. 


144.—Schiller to Goethe. 

January 18,1796. 

We have after all been unjust towards poor Michaolis. 
The ten copies recently sent were intended only for 
contributors ad extra; the package containing copies 
for you, Herder, and myself, only arrived to-day; it has 
been on the road twelve days beyond the regular time. 
Herewith, therefore, I send you other three copies on 
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satin. Tho remaining shoots of Epigrams I shall order 
by to-day’s post. Should you have one too many of the 
bad copies I could have it returned to the publisher. 

Farewell. 

SCH. 

Die Gebijndbbunnbn zu N. N.* 

“ Sdltmmen ^and I liter luihen die Bache Geschmach und dia Quellcn ; 

Bei den Bewohnern aUein Jtah* ich noch Iteinen verspurt** 

The message girl will bring you two Calendars, the 
post would not take them. 

145.—GoF/niTj to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 20, 1706. 

Many thanks for the good copies; I herewith return 
one of tho smaller ones. Every one speaks well of tho 
Almanack; it is in general request. 

Tho Epigrams have not yet been copied, and I fear that 
,yuii will get such a start of me that I shall not be able to 
overtake you. The next fortnight T look upon as already 
gone. The now opera f will keep us pretty well engaged ; 
however it will be cheerful and edifying work. Farewell, 
and again let me thank you a thousand times for all the 
kindness and affection you have shown me. As soon as 
over I can, 1 shall pay you another visit. 

C. 


146.— Schiller to Goethe. 

January 22,1796. 

noro is a small parcel of Epigrams. Those which you 
do not like, do not have copied. After all, these little 
jests are not as quickly composed as one would have 
thought, for one cannot benefit by a succession of thoughts 
and sentiments such as one makes use of in longer works. 
They will not surrender their original right of being 

■ * The Meuicinal Bpbinos at N. N. 

“ CoriouB land I here tho brooks have a tasto and tho springs; 

In the people alone have I none yet pcrcoivod.” 

t An opera entitled Die neuen ArJeadier, tho music by Franz 
BtLssmayer. 
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lLapi)y thoughts. I doubt, therefore, whether in my spare 
hours I shall outstrip you as much as you fancy, for, of 
course, I cannot continue working at them for any length 
of time; I must set my mind to more important things, 
and leave the Epigrams to bo the work of the moment. 
However, no post-day shall pass without something, and 
thus in four or five months we shall have ;nade good 
progress. 

Your Epigrams are very successful, as I am perpetually 
being told by i^ersons of whose judgment one need not be 
ashamed. Jt is a oonsolatiou to me to hear that the 
Almanack can hold its own in Weimar by the side of tlio 
Emigrirten and the Tlundsposttagen.* 

May 1 trouble you with a small commission ? I want 
sixty-three j^ai’ds of paper-hangings, of a pretty green 
colour, and sixty-two yards of border, this I would leavo 
entirely to your taste and to your theory of colours. Will 
you ask Herr Gornig about it, and in any case give the 
order so that I can have the things within six or eight days. 
Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

ScH. 

An EINEN OEWISSEN MORAT.ISCnJEN DlCHTER.f 

“.r«, der Memch ist ein armlieher Wieht, ich weiss—doch das icollf ieh 
Ehen vergessen mui karn^ ach wie gereut mich*s ! zu dir” 

, Der Kantianer.! 

Sollte Kantische Worte der holile Schddel nicht fassent 
Hast dn in holder Nuss nicht anch Devisen gesehen 


147. —Goethe to Schiller. 

January 23, 1796. 

For the next few days I shall be leading a bustling 
kind of life. To-day the Duke of Darmstadt and family 

* See Letters 132—133. 

t To A CBRTAiir Moral Poet. 

“ Yes, man is a miserable creature, I know—^but that’s just what 
I would liave forgotten, and came,—how 1 rue it, to thee. 

t To A Disciple op Kant. 

“ Might not an empty skull Kantian words contain ? 

Hast thou not also seen devices in an empty nut ? 
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arrive, to-morrow there is a ball at court, dinner, concert, 
supper, and redoute. On Monday, Dm Juan. The rest of 
the week will be devoted to rehearsals, for on the 30th wo 
are to have Iffland’s Advocaton^ and on the 2nd prox. the 
now opera. After that, however, I mean to settle down 
a^ain as quickly as possible and see what I can do in the 
way of work. My Eighth Book has meanwhile often come 
up before rae in the midst of all these strange figures, and 
I hope to get it finished at the first opporhinity. 

The last epigrams you sent rae aro full of delightful 
humour, and I shall have them all copied; whatever 
cannot in the end hold its place among this lot, will fall 
off naturally like a foreign body. 

The paper-hangings and the !>order you want to have 
cannot be procured ready for use. A piece is one yard 
broad and twenty yards, long. It would therefore take four 
pieces to make sixty-tliroe yards, and you would have a 
good deal over. A piece last year cost 1 fl. 20 kr. Of 
the enclosed border the piece contains forty yards, and 
costs 3^ gulden (crowns). Henco you would require two 
pieces. It is on a green ground and looks very nice; if you 
would like a more cheerful one there is also a pretty 
border of roses of the same breadth. If you let me have 
the pattern back quickly 1 could write to Frankfort on 
Monday evening, and you would get what you want 
without much delay. It is more troublesome to have the 
paper coloured hero, particularly as Ekobreohtis at present 
very busy with decorations. 

Farewell, and enjoy the beautiful weather. 

a. 


148.—SCHILLEII lo GtOKTUK. 

Jcua, January 21,1796, 

During the next ten days you will have a tolerable 
amount of dissipation for an author who is engaged with 
the dinouement of a novel, with a thousand epigrams,* 
and two detailed accounts of Italy and China.j- But what 

[ * Their origiual plan wag to make a thousand, 
t Probably the continuation of tho Diveniona. 
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time takes from you, it givos you baok in material^ and 
you have in the end gained more than I who have to suok 
my subjects out of my fingers* ends. However, to-day, I 
too shall have some distraction, for Charlotte Kalb is to 
be here. 

I am sorry that my commission about the paper-hangings 
has cost you more trouble than a few words. As, however, 
you are kind enough to offer to procure the decoration of 
my horizon for me, please prder from Frankfort four pieces 
of the green paper and two of the border with the roses 
(that is if the latter also measures forty yards). 1 prefer 
the border of roses to tho enclosed pattern, on account of 
its greater cheerfulness. 

Woltmann was three hours with me yesterday alone, and 
I fortunately managed that not a syUable was said about 
his two stage pieces. He was very kind and liberal in his 
praise of your, and of my works—without, however, 
awakening in me a spark of mercy about his. 

Farewell. Here again are a fow Xenia^ so that our rule 
may not be broken. 

Sen. 


140.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 27,1796. 

I have not yet got the whole collection of our small 
poems into order; meanwhile, however, hero is my oontri- 
l)ution for this week. If we intend to make out our pro¬ 
posed number, w© shall have lo take up some of our 
own personal concerns, for when tho heart is full, tho 
mouth speaketh, and this is a splendid opportunity of 
sending forth things from the study and from the world of 
reviewers to the public at large, where some one or other 
—^who would otherwise have allowed the matter Ho slip 
past his notice—^will be certain to catch fire. 

Things are nowadays becoming quite lively with me; 
more is undertaken than can be carried out. Farewell, 
and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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150. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 


(Jantiftiy 27.) 

You gave mo a very agreeable surprise by tlie large 
stock of Xenia which you sent me. Those referring to 
Newton will, of course, bo recognisable from the subject, 
but this will not signify in a learned dispute that does not 
concern any living person. Those that I have marked 
pleased us most. Do think of honouring our soi-dimnt 
friend Keichardt with a few Xenia. 1 am just now reading 
a review of the Horen in his journal Deutschland^ which is 
edited by Unger; Reiohardt has there attacked your Diver- 
sions and other abides in a disgraeefni manner. Ho gives 
long extracts from Fichte’s and Woltmann’s essays, and 
represents them as excellent. Our fifth number (the worst 
of all) is declared to be the most interesting one; Voss’ 
poems and Humboldt’s Hhodische Genius} are very much 
extolled, etc. It is written throughout in a spirit of 
eixiimosity that is not sufficiently concealed. Heiuse’s 
musical novel is declared, in a long-winded manner, to bo 
the most important work of modern German literature— 
but 1 have not yet read the review to see how ho manages 
to mako this out. 

This Beichardt, who attacks us in this way without 
reason or mercy, must bo bitterly persecuted in the Horen, 

Here again are a few stakes thrust into the flesh of our 
colleagues. Choose those which you like best. 

Farewell. My wife sonds kindest greetings. 


161. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 30,1796. 

The flrst act is played out! A scene for yesterday’s 
redoute which 1 helped to arrange; all went off well, 
although the hall was full to overflowing. As everybody 
is now speaking in distichs, the Turkish court had to 
present its compliments to the Duchess in this form of 
'yerse^as you will see from the enclosed. Another party 
got up a prooessiou of mixed maskers, among whom were 
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a couple of will-o’-the-wisps who acquitted themselves 
admirably ; they were capitally got up, aud while turning 
and twisting about, scattered gold loaflots and verses 
around them. 

The distichs are multiplying daily; they now amount 
to about 200. I enclose the last number of the Journal of 
Fnahioii* on account of the article on the Xem’a, page 
18. The author little thinks there is ono in store for 
himself. How mean and garolcss people arc to be sure— 
to givo as specimens but two such small poems, and these 
moreover, badly translated. It seems, however, as if every¬ 
thing gonial fled fi’om its fiery-coloured binding. 

I have received, from Gottingen, Cellini’s treatise on 
Goldsmiths and Sculptors; but as I shall have to read it 
and to make extracts from it, the little biography will 
probably bo furthered by this. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings to your dear wife. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you the best piece of news. 
Meyer has sent mo a very beautiful and excellent letter, 
giving a very clear account of his present position. Owing 
to his irresistible desire to do everything thoroughly, and 
at the same time with the utmost finish, letter-writing 
becomes a matter of difliculty to him on account of the 
immense quantity of subjects he would wish to describe 
and to criticise, together with the chaims of others which 
he would wish to copy. Ho asks for my advice, and I 
shall refer him back to his own genius. 

In a letter of his to the Dowager Duchess, there is an 
amusing passage about the artists who are at present 
representing Kant’s ideas in allegorical pictures. If this 
is not mere persiflage, they must be the oddest phenomena 
that have emanated from the latest style in art. 

Your letter gives me the first intimation that the pro¬ 
prietor of the periodical Deutschland is one and the same as 
the editor of the Frankreich. If he has attacked us as you 
say, he shall be greeted with Carnival gypsum dragees on 
his buffalo coat, so that he will be taken for a peruguier. 
Wo have known this false friend for long, and overlooked 
his general misdemeanours only because he paid his special 

* Bertaoh*s Journal des Imxus und dev Moden oontained an essay by 
Bottigor, in which the Xenia of Martin were fully discussed. 
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Letter 152.] 

tribute regularly; as soon, however, as ho gives indica¬ 
tions of refusing to do this, wo will send him a bashaw 
of three burning fox-tails. A dozen distichs are already 
dedicated to him, which, please God, will reach him on 
'Wednesday next. Meanwhile, again, farewell. 

G. 


152. —Schiller to Goethk. 

January 31, 1796. 

I congratulate you on the success of 3 ’^our fete, which 
must have been a very pretty spectacle. The will-o’-the- 
wisps diverted me especiall 3 \ 

Do bring Meyer’s letters with you when you come. I 
am very anxious to see how things will gradually be¬ 
come clearer and settle down in him. As it is only the 
letter to the Duchess that contains an account of the 
Kantian figures, it is to be hoped that it is only a joke; 
such a delicious piece of news ho would surely have an¬ 
nounced to you more definitely. 

You may depend u|)on it that Eeichardt is the proprietor 
of the Deutschlandy and also that he (or the reviewer; which 
is the same thing to us) has taken liberties with your 
Diversions, although, on other occasions, and in the 
same review, he speaks of them with cheeks inflated 
with praise; the production is indescribably wretched. 
Heinse’s book—the review of which I have now examined 
more closely—^is condemned in strong terms ; of this I am 
really sorry, as there will be one piece of folly the less to 
inveigh against. 

All kinds of ideas have meanwhile been developing in 
my mind as regards our Xenia, which, however, are not 
quite ripe 5 ’’ot. I think that if you come by the end of 
the week, you will find a hundred or more ready. Wo 
must harass those good friends in every allowable form, 
and poetic interest oven demands variety of this kind 
within the limits of our strict Jaw, i.o., of not exceeding a 
monodistich. 1 have during the last days been looking 
into Homer, and have discovered a glorious mine of paro¬ 
dies in the judgment he posses upon the suitors, this I 

VOL. 1. L 
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have partially worked out; some also I have drawn from 
tho art of necromancy, to torment deceased authors and 
ocoasionally living ones as well. Do think of introducing 
Newton in the lower regions—we must herein work to¬ 
gether. 

My idea is that at tho end we should also have a comedy 
in epigrams. What do you think ? 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Como as soon as you 
can. » 

Scir. 


153. — Goethe to Scuilleu. 

Weimar, February 4,1796. 

Tho first transcript of tho Xenia is at last finished, and 
I send it at once, for I cannot be in Jena before tho 
14th of tho month, They already look a merry lot, but it 
would be well wore a poetic vein again to run through 
the collection. My last are—as you will find — very 
prosaic, which could not well have been otherwise, con¬ 
sidering tho principle of their composition. 

I shSl probably send you the seventh volume of my 
novel in a very short time. I am now working it out of 
the first mould in which it was dictated; what has other¬ 
wise to bo done to it will appear in good time, when tho 
Eighth Book is as far advanced, and wo have talked tho 
whole v'^ell over. 

The other day I received, from Gottingen, Cellini’s work 
on tho Mechanical in the various Arts. It is admirably 
written, and the preface, as well as tho work itself throws 
somo good b'ght upon the character of the wonderful man. 1 
have therefore again set to work with his life, however, the 
difficulties in regard to tho treatment of it always remain 
the same. But 1 mean to begin by translating a few interest¬ 
ing passages, and shall then wait and see what more can ho* 
done. Besides this, according to my matter-of-&ot mode 
of representation, there is nothing but details in a bio¬ 
graphy, especially’ in the case of a person, where there 
are no results the breadth and width of which might at 
all events make an imposing show, and also in the case 
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of an artist, whoso works—tho enduring oftbcts of his 
existence—^are not iAimediately within our view. Before 
I come to you I may have a pretty good quantity prepared, 
and we shall then more clearly see what has to be done. 

How is it that the new number of tho Horen is so long 
in appearing ? 

The first performance of the opera went off successfully, 
and wehavb obtained the approbation of the multitude; 
and really its ofiect as a whole iswery good, tho music is not 
deep, but pleasant; the dresses and decorations told very 
well. I shall let you have tho book at the first opportunity, 
so that you may see what a strange and thoroughly ultra- 
German course the German stage is taking. Farewell, 
and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. I hope 
that my present hustling lifo—^too bustling oven for the 
greatest realist—will come to an end soon, and that I may 
get into port with you. 

G. 


154.— ScuiLLEK to Goethe. 

JMia, February .*), 1796. 

It is quite a pleasure fo seii how the oollectiou’*^ is grow¬ 
ing under our hands. I am glad to find that there are 
several political ones among the new batch ; for, after all, 
as thoy are sure to ho confiscated iii unsafe places, 1 do not 
see why wo should not deserve it on this account also. 
You will find from forty to forty-two new ones from my 
pen; I keep back about eighty others, which belong 
together, and which are not quite finished in some small 
points. Beichardt is well taken care of, but ho must bo so 
still more. He must be assailed as a musician, for he is 
not right in that either, and it is but fair that we follow 
him into his last hold, sinco it was he that made war upon 
us in our legitimate territory. 

I am glad that you intend to begin with single passages 
from CellinL It is the best way to get on with it, forj 
where the subject admits of it, I consider it always better 
not to begin with the beginning, which is ever tho most 
difficult and the most barren. 

* The collection of Xenia, 

L 2 
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You do not write whether I may hope to rcceiTe anything 
from you for the third number of ^he Horen. This 1 
would require to have within tlireo or four weeks at 
latest. At present 1 am still living upon detestable 
Tourville.* The second sending of Propertius I should 
like to have within eight days. Herder has withdrawn 
himself from the Horen for an indefinite period. I do 
not know wlieiico this coldness arises, or wfietlior he is 
really prevented by <^the» work. 

That this month's Horen have not yet arrived is in 
reality mj' fault; my essay which 3 '^ou read when you 
were here, was sent off only four weeks ago, and it takes 
three ^veeks for a parcel to got there and back again, 
and one week is taken up witli the printing. The copies 
are sure to come to-morrow, for the one sent by letter-post 
arrived last Monday. The now typo looks much better, 
and the paper will give more satisfaction. 

I am looking forward to the now part of 3 ’onr Meister as 
to a feast. 

Ktirner writes that he is coming here at the end of Ma 3 % 
and intends to stay a fortnight, the prospect of which 
pleases mo greatly. His presence hero is sure to give you 
pleasure also. As Schlogel also intends coming this 
spring, and it is probable that Funk too will spend a 
month here, T shall have a pi’otty gay time of it. 

During the first year authors will not gain anything by 
the larger type, because Cotta has incurred now expenses 
in getting rid of the old, and in procuring new paper and 
the cover. Ho therefore begs that so much be deducted 
from this year's honorarium as will he in proportion to the 
old type. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Scif. 


155. —Schiller to Goethe. 

February 7< 

Hero at last are the rejuvenated Horen of the j^ear 1790. 
They look gayer and incomparably^ more modern than tho 

* An article by Gerbert, entitled JDer Bitter von TourvillCj which 
appeared in tho Horen. 
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old Olios, and I am only vexed that wo were not clover 
enough to have done this at the very outset. 

That the countermanding of orders must be considerable 
I infer both from the smaller parcel sent to the boolcseller 
here, which was enclosed in min^ and from tlie Caot that 
the Saxony post has countermanded four coj)ies. Wo must 
hope that this proportion does not apply to all Germany. 
CoUa’s complaints are veiy moderate, and there are some 
traces of good hope in him still. • 

I herewith send a Hore for Knebel, together with fifteen 
louis-d’ors. One copy is for the Duke and six for yourself. 
Please see that Herder gets the one enclosed for him‘. 

Ho you happen to know a maker of medallions, one 
Abramson by name, in Jierlin, and have you seen an}* of his 
works ? Ho writes to me for a drawing of ravself to assist 
him in making a medallion, but I should like to know 
what ho can do. 

Hero are a few do/.cn new Xcinn, which were Avrittcu 
yesterday and to-day in a moment ol inspiration. tlio 

roving copy be returned to me soon, Avith a fresh supiily 
from yourself. 

Farewell. Scir. 


150.—GoETHii: to Sciin.LEii. 

Weimar, February 10, 1790. 

A < the redoule robbed us of a night and wo got up 
ratlier late, I shall only send you a few lines to-day (in 
order not to dehiin the parcel^ to tell you that the Horen 
and the enclosed money reached mo safely, and tJiat I 
think the journal Icxtks well in its now dress and somewhat 
modern decorations. I hope to be able to send the Elegies* 
by Saturday, although I may not ho ahlo to have them all 
copied out by that time. I contemplate coming over on 
the Monday following, Avhen we will think over and discuss 
the state of our afialrs and plans. I have again read the 
conclusion of your essay on the Naive and Sentimental Poets 
and Men, with great pleasure; 1 hear also from outsiders 
that the first parts have been very well received. All now 
depends upon your always hitting the samo point, and it 
cannot fail to have an effect. 

* Of Vrodertim, See Letter 154. 
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TliO border, I hope, will please you, only take care 
that it is not wrongly pasted up; it lias two different 
light-sides, so as to be turned either to the left or to the 
right of the windows, and you must also see that the 
bouquets are made to droop. People do not always pay 
attention to these things, and in my own house here, a 
border has been wrongly pasted up, this is tjie reason of 
my putting you on your guard. I will prepay the parcel, 
and let you know the whble amount. 

G. 


I 157.—Goethe to Sciin^LEii. 

Weimar, Pobmary 12,1796. 

If only you were not in such absolute want of tho pro¬ 
mised Elegies, for I do not see how I shall manage to get 
them ready. I have already been eight days at them and have 
discussed them with Knebel; the manuscript has, therefore, 
of course again been spoilt, and must be recopied. If it 
were possible to give me a week’s respite, I could get them 
all into order. I am still sorely pressed by the carnival, 
and the fresh arrival of foreign princes has compelled us 
to alter and to add to our theatrical entertainments and 
dances. 

As I know of nothing that I can give you for tho third 
number, T have been looking over my old papers, and 
found some curious things among them, hut they are for 
tho most part of personal or ephemeral interest, and are 
therefore not available. In order to show you that I have 
at least the good-will, I herewith send you a very sub¬ 
jective account of a journey to Switzerland. I leave yon 
to judge in how far it can be made use of; perhaps if 
a love-tale were added to it it might do. The country 
has been visited and described hundreds of times and yet 
people still continue to visit it, and to read descriptions of 
it. Tell me what you think. It is a matter of course 
that all personal references would be struck out. 

Farewell! 1 am looking forward with great longing to 
the moment when I shall see you again. 

Meyer has written again; he is trying to obtain per- 
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misBion to copy Ald6brandmi*s Marriage,* How I Bhould 
like to see tbis glorious work in our possossiou. The news 
about the Kantian paintings is true; a notice of them has 
already appeared in the Mercury, which however, I unfor¬ 
tunately did not see. 


158.— Schiller Goethe. 

Jena, February 12, ITDlJ. 

Accept my best thanks for the trouble you have taken 
alK>ut the paper-hangings, etc. The border will do very 
well. I am looking forward to the beautiful walla which 
1 shall soon see around me. ^ 

This week I have again had many sleepless nights, and 
suffered much from spasms. I am not better yet, and 
have, of course, not m^e much progress with my different 
works; probably, therefore, you have now overtaken me 
in the Xenia. If only I had lost my time in a merrier 
fashion. 

Humboldt will probably write to you to-morrow himself. 
Ho wrote to me a short time ago that no caviar could 
be sent at present. 

Please be so kind as to bring with you, when you 
come, (1) some moon-landscapes and (2) your collection of 
comedies of the last few years. 

At the time of the last fair, I edited a book which I 
yesterday commenced to read. It is a now part of the 
Mhnoirea* containing Brantome’s account of various "olia- 
racters, which are often very naive, and which indeed 
describe the subjects themselves very miserably, but him¬ 
self all the better. 

This collection is still issued with my name, although I 

* Tho picture subsequently found a place in Goetbe's house. Bee 
end of Letter 373. 

* AUgemHw Sammlung HMtoricJter Mennoire», etc. This was a colloo- 
tion of memoirs of historical personages from the 12th century up to 
the latest times, translated by several ditfereiit authors. Of this 
collection there appeared between the years 1790 and 1806 thirty- 
three volumes; but Bohiller had not contributed anything to it siaoe 
1790. 
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have publicly announced that I have no connection with 
it. This is again a German proceeding. 

Farewell. I am rejoicing with all my heart at the 
prospect of your coming. 

SCH. 


159.— Goetjik to Schiller. ‘‘ 

Weimar, February 13,1796. 

As I cannot now hear whether you may not require the 
Elegies, I had better send them off to-day, although only 
throe of them are copied. The others are at all events 
legible, and you will not be hindered. If you can, and 
are willing to withhold these till 1 come over, we may 
perhaps yet bo able to talk over one or two 2 )oints in 
regard to them. 

I am desired by the author to send you his best thanks 
for the fifteen louis-d'ors you sent him. 

Abramson, the medallion-maker, in Berlin, is a clever 
man; if you let him make a medallion, 1 would advise 
you first to have it embossed here by Klauor, and to 
send a plaster cast of it to Berlin. He could do it much 
better from a cast than from a drawing, and, moreovci', 
who is there that could make a drawing ? It is a pity that 
Meyer is not here, for there might in that case have 
been something sensible to say on the other side of the 
question. The medallion-maker would, of course, have to 
pay Klauer. 

Your letter of the 7th of February was to have contained 
a dozen Xenia: I did not, however, find them, although 
I looked most carefully through the enclosed copies of 
Soren, Unfortunately also, during these last days, nothing 
xenial or genial has occurred to me. I hope more than 
ever that a change of air will sot me» to rights; unfor¬ 
tunately 1 do not yet know whether I can come on 
Monday. 

1 am truly sorry to hear that you have again been 
suffering, and that your lonely life does not suit you, while 
distractions of all kinds prevent me from doing the work 
that it is desirable 1 should get through. 1 am glad to 
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hoar something of Humboldt ; he has done wisely not to 
send any oaviai* in this damp weather. 

You might perhaps make use of a few sketches from my 
Swiss journey, for instancjo that of the Munsterthal, the 
view from the Jura, elc., without placing them in any kind 
of connection. Of this, however, you are the best judge; 
I had no time to read the papers through, and cannot 
therefore oppress any opinion as to their meiit or demerit. 

Moyer has written again; he*is probably now at work 
with Aldchrandmi's lAarriage. He has continued liis 
method of observing tlio ancients, which he commenced 
in Dresden, and writes: “ all depends upon lino observa¬ 
tion and the drawing of the eyes, the way in which tho 
lines curve and meet, how tho mouth is pencilled and 
worked out, how tho hair is laid oii'—if wo are to find out 
what knowledge the artist possessed and what theory ho 
followed.” 

Ho is also in hopes of gaining something now from 
I’apluiel. 

ri. 


160.—SCIIILLEII to Goetiik. 

That you cannot come this evening is disa})pointiiig. 
1 am in tolerably good hcaltli, and wo might have talked 
over all kinds of things. 

N lethammer has just been hero: wo had a discussion on 
the idea of Right, and at times some really sensible things 
wore said. 

The little dansmae from tho last ball is also here. 

Farewell. 1 hope you intend to corn© all tho earlier 
to-morrow. 

• Scjr. 


161.—SciiiLLKR. to Goetiik. 

Jena, Mardi 18,179G. 

Since yon left I have been keeping very well, and 
should he glad to hoar that things are the same with you 
in Weimar. I have been pondering upon Wallenstein, 
but have otherwise not done any work. I hope to get 
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some K^nia finished before the time of the noteworthy 
constellation.* 

The preparations for so complicated a work as a drama 
set the mind in a strange state of motion. Even the very 
first operation of seeking a certain method in the work— 
so as not to grope about aimlessly—^is no trifling affair. 
I aiii at present engaged with the skeleton, and find that 
in a dramatic structure, as in the case of the human 
body, it is the most essential part. I should like to know 
how you set to work in such matters. With me the 
conception has at first no definite or clear object; this 
comes later, A certain musical state of mind precedes it, 
and this, in me, is only then followed by the poetio idea. 

According to a letter from Charlotte Kalb, we may hopo 
to see Herder hero to-day. However I have not yet seen 
anything of him. 

Earewell. Hero is Cellini, which I forgot the day before 
yesterday. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Sen. 


162 .— Goethe to Schieleu. 

Weinmr, April 21, 1796. 

Cellini comes herewith to wait upon you. Before you 
retum I hopo to have made a good beginning for the next 
contribution. 

Enclosed is also the list of the characters to Egmont, to 
which I beg you to add the titles according to their dif¬ 
ferent ranks. Please let me have the paper back by the 
messenger. 

The good effects of our four weeks’ adventure we shall 
not feel till after some time hi rest and composure. 

Farewell, and accept my best thanks for your faithful 
assistance. 

O. 


* A playful reference to their meeting in Weimar. 
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103.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jem, April 21,1790. 

My best thanks for the prompt sending of Cellini, 

The list of the characters to Egmont 1 herewith return 
to you specified and with their titles. 

We arrived hero quite safely yesterday, but I am, with 
half my soul, still in Weimar. What a good effect my 
stay with you has jhad upon hie, both physically and 
morally, I have already felt indirectly, and it will certainly 
manifest itself in deed. Farewell; my wife wishes me to 
send her kind greetings. On Monday evening, when full 
of and intoxicated with the performance of Eginml, wo 
shall see each other again. 

The person who takes this to you will also take back 
the rope which you lent us to cord our box. 

Sen, 


164.—GoETin3 to SCHILLEU. 


(May), 1796. 

“ Einc nicht halt mich zuriick, gar zwei siniVsj die niir g<Msfen.’** 

The good practice we have in distichs will, 1 hope, lead 
us at last to express ourselves in single hexameters. 
Please toll mo when you sot out on your villogiatura 
and whether I shall find you at homo to-day after dinner ? 
Also let me have the glass tube and the large hallow 
prism. 

My novel is making good progress. I feel myself in a 
truly poetic state of mind, for, in more than one sense, 1 
do not know what I have yet to do. So it is also as 
regards my return to Weimar. To my next contribution 
of Cellini 1 have added a genealogy of tho Medici, that is 
to say in so far as they are mentioned in this biography. 

How is your dear wife? Farewell, and love me. 

G. 

* “ One it is not that detains me, *tis two that wonld have mo 
obey them.” 
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1G5.—ScRiLJ^KU to Goethe. 

Jena, June 10,1796. 

I hope you are ag;ain at peace aud progressing with your 
work. 1 am very anxious to hear how you are working 
out your various ideas, and hope to hear something about 
this ere long. I must again bog you to let mo have the 
transcripts of your finished pieces;^ and must also remind 
you of the letter which you said you would write to Zolter 
in Berlin. I wish that in this letter yon would mention 
our Almanack, if only in a word or two. When you have 
prepared him for it, I would myself then write to him and 
send him something to sot to music. 

Herewith I send you some specimens of typos for the 
printing of the Almanack. 1 have selected the poem I 
wrote last,'!’ for this purpose, and 1 hope it may meet with 
a kind reception from you. 

The specimens will not as yet bear examining, for they 
have boon set up roughly; but I wish to know which type 
you prefer. The proofs will follow on Monday. Gopfordt 
is not quite ready. 

This letter will likewise bo followed by drawings by 
Ilirt, together with tho manuscript of Meister, 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell. 

Sci[. 


166.— Goethe to Scihllkk. 

Weiinaf, June 10,1796. 

After having arrived safely at Weimar, I at once set 
most vigorously to work; Cellini^ and my novel also, I Lope, 
will soon give proof of this. Be so good as to send mo 
back the Seventh Book of my novel soon. Tho promised 
Epigrams will follow this ; there are about thirty of them. 
Unfortunately in this case also hatred is twice as strong as* 
love. As soon as you have arranged them, please return 
them all to me; many Xenia which are still imperfect will 

* These are prol)ably Alexis nnd Dora and Musen und Grazien in 
der Math, 

t His Lmient of Ceres {Klage der Ceres). See also Letter 173. 
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thus certainly bo fully completed and give rise to new 
ones. 

The one entitled The Dangerous Man * 1 worked out 
in accordance with your idea; you will, perhaps, accept 
the alteration. In fact, in going over the others I intend 
in genei'al to bo guided by the principle that while being 
bitter we should bo on our guard against the charge of 
libel. • 

The Idyll, and some other poqpis of the same kind, shall 
follow soon. I am now enjoying perfect freedom in my 
liouse and am rejoicing over the immense tasks I see before 
me. Let me again thank you for all your kindnesses. • Fare¬ 
well, and pray send mo tidings again soon of yourself and 
those belonging to you. 

a 

The novel arrived early this morning; in a few days you 
vill hoar again and receive more of it. The drawings to 
"firt’s manuscripts were not enclosed; what w’as enclosed 
vas, I think, one of Gopferdt’s specimens of paper. 


167.— SoniLLEU to Goethk. 

Jena, Juno 11, 1790. 

The Xenia sent yesterday gave us much pleasure, and 
however much hate may predominate in them, still the 
contingent of love has come in very prettily, I mean to 
entreat the Muses most beseechingly to allow mo to 
contribute to them also. Meanwhile give a friendly wel¬ 
come to my Ceres, as it is my first poetic offering of this 
year; and if you should find anything to object to in it, 
pray draw my attention to it. 

I hope to have the Xenia copied and scut to you by 
Friday next. I, too, am in favour of not touching upon 
anything in tho way of libel, in fact, of quitting the 
domain of gay humour as little as possible, for the Muses 
are surely no executioners. However, wo need not exactly 
make any concessions to these gentlemen. 

• This one was subsequently suppressed or received a new name. 
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Kortier writes that tho Victorie is to he had for eight 
louis-d*or8, and that therefore you can look upon it as 
yours. He and his whole household send you their kindest 
greetings. 

Farewell. Sen. 

Herder wrote to me yesterday, and very kindly sent me 
his SumanitiU, He promises me contributions both for 
the Horen as well as for the Almanack, 


168.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 14,176C. 

Here, dearest friend, is a pretty good sending. The 
portion of Cdlini has become about five sheets shorter, 
which, in fact, I wish to have left out; they contain his 
longer stay in France, and (finding no work there) his 
return to Homo. I shall only give you a short extract 
from it, and therefore my next contribution will treat of 
his imprisonment in Engelshurg, tho detailed account of 
which I mean likewise to abridge, and again to give you 
from fourteen to fifteen written sheets. 

At tho same time I send you back your Idyll and the 
parody,* as also tho specimens of the type. Your poom is 
most successful; the Existing and Allegory, Imagination 
and Sentiment, the Important and tho Insignificant, are 
beautifully interwoven with ono another. I hope soon to 
possess a copy of it. 

The largo type is quite to my taste. If, before the types 
are set, you could find a corrector to cast out the wrong 
letters as well as those that are badly printed and uneven, 
and further to see that all possible care is taken with the 
print and the blackness, no great difference will be per* 
ceptible between it and the previous Almanack. It would 
bo well also if you could soon decide about the paper, 
and have the printing begun, I will make all possible* 
haste’ with my small contributions. Whether Cellini*s 
poem on his imprisonment, is worth being translated I 
leave you and Schlegel to determine. The sonnet I sent 

* Gootho's Musen und Orazien iti der Marh. See also Letter 165. 
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recently you will, at all events, have put in the proper 
place, and I also beg you to bo kind enough to road tho 
accompanying contribution of Cellini with your pen in 
your hand; I could read it over but onco. 

The copper-plates I will order at onco, and as soon as I 
know who can make them and what they are to cost 
I will write again. Tho Seventh Book of my novel I am 
again revising, and hope to bo able to send it off on Thurs¬ 
day. All that is wanting is an* outward compulsion, and 
tho Eighth Book will be ready; wo can then extend our 
thoughts in many ways. I have received a letter from 
Meyer, who says that no words can describe the present 
state of anxiety and confusion in Borne; ho himself has 
probably by this time left for Naples. 

Thank Kbmor very sincerely from me for the trouble 
ho has taken about tho Vietorie.* The work of art is be¬ 
coming more and more precious to mo ; its worth is really 
inestimable. 

Holder’s two now volumesf 1 have read with great 
interest. Tho seventh, particularly, seems to me to be 
admirably conceived, developed, and worked out; the 
eighth, although containing much that is excellent, leaves 
no pleasant effect, and tho author himself cannot have 
been altogether in a pleasant state of mind when writing 
it. A certain reserve, a certain caution, a turning and 
twisting, a niggardly dealing out of praise and blame, 
renders, more ospeoially what ho says about Gorman 
literature, extremely meagre. It may bo owing to my 
present mood, but it always seoms to me, when spi^king 
of literary works as well as of actions, that, unless one 
expresses oneself with kindly interest, or with a certain 
amount of one-sided enthusiasm, the result is so small that 
it is hardly worth mentioning. Delight, pleasure, and 
sympathy in things is all that is real and again produces 
reality; all else is empty and vain. 

G. 

* See Letter 167. t His Hxmamtdt, See Letter 1G7. 
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109. —Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 17,1706. 

My answer to your dear letter I shall leave till Monday, 
and herewith only send you word that we this evening 
expect Voss, who himself announced in a short note 
his intention of coming. lie cannot stay longer than one 
day; he starts as early as possible on SunJay, and does not 
go to Weimar. ' 

He says ho would very much like to meet you hei*e. It 
is for you to decide whether you will give him this plea¬ 
sure ; all here would give you a hearty welcome. Ho 
comes from Gibichenstoin, and, it is to bo hoped, brings 
Ecichardt with him—a scone I should almost enjoy. 

Farewell. Sen. 

It is just 10 o’clock T».M., and Voss has not yet come, but 
I have no doubt that he will yet make his appearance. 

170.—Goethe to Sciiir.LEii. 

Weimar, Juno 18,1796. 

I am very sorry that I shall not seo Voss; one should 
not neglect from time to time to renew friendly relations 
by personal intercourse. Unfortunately, I daro not at. 
present divert my thoughts for one moment from my work; 
my novel is so well and happily started that, if things go 
on as tlicy are now, you may receive the Eighth Book this 
day week, and we should then surely have concluded a 
singular epoch under singular aspects. 

My very kind greetings to Voss, and renew in my name 
a relationship which, considering its nature, can always 
go on improving. In case of another guest being present, 
which, however, I hope will not be the case, I herewith 
enclose a gift for him. 

*’ Komm nnr von Oibichenstein, von MahjmrtuB! Du but dodt 
ReineJee nichty du hut dooli nur hath Jiiir und hdlb Wolf”* 

* “ Come thou from Gibiohenstein, or from Malepartus; 

Thou art no Reincke, thou art but half bear and half wolf.” 

This Xenion refers to Reichoidt. See Letter 169, also 172. 
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Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife and to 
Sohlegel. I liaA^o a groat deal to say to you, and if good 
luck will but favour mo I will at once set to and put it 
into shape, so that you may bo able to make uso of for 
the Horen. Adieu. -G. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that Kichter is here. 
He intends tp pay (you a visit^with Knebol, and I think 
you are sure to bo very much pleasod with him. 


171.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Juno 18,179G. 

Voss has not yot arrived, at least 1 have not seen any¬ 
thing of him as yot; and, as I doubt whether you will 
come, 1 shall send off this letter, for which a good oppor¬ 
tunity has offered itself. 

A second reading of your Idyll* affected me deeply, more 
deeply oven than when I first read it. It certainly is one 
of the most beautiful you have written, so full of simplicity 
and yet of such unfathomable depth of feeling. Owing 
to the hurry with which the attendant crow are brought 
into the action, the space allotted to the lovers becomes so 
contracted, and the circumstances so pressing and so im¬ 
portant, that the moment in reality acquires the value of a 
whole life-time. It would be difficult to imagine a second 
instance whore an incident breaks off the flower of the poetic 
thought as neatly and as successfully. That you sho' ild 
have brought jealousy into such close contact with it, and 
have caused good-fortune to bo so speedily swallowed by 
fear, I cannot as yet quite reconcile with my own feelings, 
although I cannot bring forward any satisfactory objection 
against it. This alone 1 can say, I should have liked 
always to have remembered the happy intoxication with 
which Alexis leaves the girl and embarks on the ship. 

Herder’s book leaves upon me pretty much the same 
impreasion it made upon you, only that in the present 
case, as in his works generally, I always lose more of that 

* Mexii usd Vova, 
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which I thought I poseesaed than I gain in new realities 
from it. liy always endeavouring to hind and to imito 
what others aeparate, the effect he leaves upon me is 
always more disturbing than reassuring. His irreconcilable 
hostility to rhyme, I also think carried too far, and what 
he adduces against it I consider as being very far from 
sufficiently satisfficto^ 5 ^ Bo the origin of rhyme ever so 
common and unpoetical, we must consider the impression 
it produces, and this cpnrrot bo reasoned away by any 
argument. 

As regards bis confessions concerning Gormaii literature, 
besides being displeased with his coldness for what is 
good, I also fool annoyed at his strange toleraiipo of what 
is bad; he speaks as readily with esteem of a Kicolai, an 
Eschenburg, cfc., as of the roost eminent writers, and in 
a strange iashion, he throws the Sbdhergs and me, Kose- 
garten, and T don’t know how many others, into the same 
pot. His veneration for Kleist, Gerstonberg, and Gossner, 
in fact for all who are dead and decayed, is on an equal 
footing wif-b his coldness towards those that are liyipg. 

You have meanwhile become acquainted with lUohtor, 
I aip very curious to hoar what you think of him. Gbar- 
lotte Kalb is hpre nursing a friend. Sbe tells nte that the 
dealings with Iffiapd are as good broken off, and indeed 
speaks with great poldness qf his being engaged for the 
Weimai: theatre, "i^h© enthusiasm for Iffland seepjs to 
have died out some montbs earlier than wo thought it 
would. 

Von Hamhqldt has doubtless written to you himself. 
He is extremely well satisfied with your Idyll. Ho also 
writes that ho is extremely pleased with your Gellini, 

The Xania you will receive on Monday. Several now 
ones will he required tP connect the different kinds pf sub¬ 
jects, in regard to which my hopes are set upon your gopd 
genius. The parodies from Homer* I have ^en obliged to 
reject because they cannot be made to link themselves to 
the whole, and I also do BPt yet, exactly know how I shall 
be able to introduce the spectral apparitions. Most gladly 
would 1 have placed the pre^y and pleasing Xenia at the 


Seo Letter 152. 
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end, for the storm ought to be followed by sunshine. I 
too, have succeoded in writing some of this species, and if 
both of us cpuld provide but another dozen, the collection 
would bo brought to a very pleasing conclusion. 

Farewell. My wife sends her kindest greetings.. Her 
hpalth is much tno samp as it was. 

ScH. 


172.— SciiiLLEa to Goethe. 

Jena, June 20,1796. 

Voss has not yet come; he xn’ote to mo briefly that 
unpleasant interruptions had obliged him to piit off his 
journey. I am truly sorry not to have become personally 
acquainted with him, aiid yet it would have cost me a very 
unpleasant scene, inasmuch as Beichardt, as 1 hoar tq-da^^ 
from friends in Halle, really intended to have accompanied 
him. Tho incivility which I should have been obliged to 
have shown towards this guest would have placed Voss 
in great embarrassment, and probably have put him 
thoroughly out of humour. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the progress which 
your novel is making. The day that brings me the rest of 
it will bp a gala day to mo. 

Your new contribution of Cdlini has again interested 
me very much. The aocouut of his illness is most admi¬ 
rable ; the occurrences in Florence are also very interesting, 
and are well connected with tho history of the family. 
Tho odd mixture of gallantry and coarseness in triend 
Benvenuto is most amusing. 

Tho Xenia cannot, after all, bo sent off to-day; my 
oo^ist did not comp. 

Farewell. May all tho nine bo with you I 

My wife sends kind greetings. Did you receive tho 
biscuit and a letter on Saturday ? 

ScH. 
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173.— GOETTirE to SciIlIiLER. 

Sont off on June 22, 1796. 

Your two dear and valued letters, topjether with the 
biscuit, reached mo safely, and as I wrote the appointed 
portion of my novel early this morning, 1 will now dictate 
this letter in advance for to-morrow. 

The Eighth Book is making uninterrupted progress, and 
when I think of the concurring circumstances whereby 
what seemed almost impossible has at last been accom¬ 
plished in a most natural manner, one might almost 
become superstitious. This much is certain, that the old 
habit of availing myself at the moment of resources, acci¬ 
dental occurrences, moods, and whatever else of agreeable 
or disagreeable feelings that come over me, is at present 
of great advantage to mo; yet it seems I was somewhat 
precipitate in my hope of being able to send it as early as 
next Saturday. 

Your poem the Lament of Ceres (Die Klage der Geres) 
reminded me of various attempts 1 had made in order 
further to establish the idea which you have there taken 
up and handled in so genial a spirit. In some of these 
attempts 1 have been most unexpectedly successful ; and 
as I foresee that I shall be at home for some time during 
this beautiful summer weather, I have already made 
arrangements fur raising a number of plants in the dairk, 
and will then compare tho results with what is already 
known. 

That Voss should not have been to see you, docs not 
ploase me in him, particularly as I see from your letter that 
you did not know each other personally. This is a species 
of neglect and inattention of which most of us unfortu¬ 
nately’’ are apt to bo guilty in our younger days, but which 
wo ought to avoid as much as possible when wo have 
leained how to value our fellow-men. It may have been 
Eeichardt who prevented his corning, for that he cannot 
feel very comfortable in his eriuivocal relation to us is but 
too plain. 

Zelter, in Berlin is prepared. It would bo well if you 
now wrote to him at once. I have a song of Mignon’s 
which 1 should like you to insert in your Almanack ; it is 
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only spoken of in the novel. The question is whether 
one should not say a word in confidence about it to Unger; 
for even though an explanation wore given, the declara¬ 
tion of war* would nevertheless be made, which according 
to our feeling the sooner it came the better. 

Of Xenia I have again written a few dozen, but unfor¬ 
tunately not,exactly of the most necessary species. 

1 am glad that my Idyll hold^ its o^vn on a closer in¬ 
spection. I have two reasons for tlio jealousy at the end. 
One is di*awn from nature; in reality every unexpected 
and unmerited good fortune in love is directly and clOscly 
followed by the fear of losing it; the other is drawn 
from Art, for as the whole drift of the fdyll is pathetic, its 
passionate character had to bb increased towards the end, 
and, when the poet makes his farewell bow, it is then led 
back into the path of pleasantness and gaiety. So much 
in justification of the inexplicable instinct through which 
such things are produced. 

Bichter is so complex a character, that 1 cannot spare 
the time to tell you all I think of him; you must and will 
see him, and we sliall then both enjoy a talk about him. 
Ho seems here to sharo the same fate as his works. At 
one time he is rated too high, then too low, and no one 
knows exactly what to mako of his strange nature. 

are altogether fortunate as regards Cellini; and as 
it is to our convenience, let us strike the iron while it is 
hot. Tell mo when you require another sending. 

1 herewith enclose a pasquill which will take you into 
quite a peculiar world, and which—although very unequal 
—nevertheless contains some capital jokes, and takes off 
certain poltroons, hypocrites, cits and pedants, in a mad 
enough way. Do not lot any one see it, and return it to 
mo at once. 

G. 

* Against Beicliardt. 

t Germania im JaUre 1795. (Stuttgart, 179G.) This pasquil refers 
to the politics of the smaller German Courts and the course of the 
negotiations for peace in the jReichstag, 
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i74.— Schiller to Goethe. 

June 24. 

You are right in saying that the pamphlet would leAd 
me into a peculiar world. I should never in all niy life 
have been able to make such a collection of caricatures, 
and every stroke bears the mark of having been drawn 
from nature. It is truly not an unremarkable production, 
coarse and awkward though it be, and it has diverted me 
veiy much. I am glad, too, that political enmities also 
are beginning to be expressed humoristically. In this 
rei^ect it ought to find imitators. 

It is most refreshing to hear of Meyer’s activity; and io 
think of him, in the midst of his Italy, taking so kindly 
to German apes and asses. Write and tell him that all 
depends upon his mixing in the fight between the Trojans 
and the Achseans. He can begin at once in the next letter 
he writes to you, and which we could then have printed. 

Humboldt wrote to me last Wednesday only a few linos 
to excuse himself for not having written to me or tO you. 
He intends sending you back your Idyll to-morrow^ and 
hopes to be able to aiiswer you fully in regaid to it. His 
mother is on the point of death, dnd thisj doubtless, pre¬ 
vents his leaving. 

1 shall Write to Zelter as soon as I have anything to 
send him. Would you advise me to have my Ceret sCt to 
music? It might be a good theme fot a song unless, 
indeed, it is riot too long. 

Except what I have of yoiirs, there is but little else 
that can be set to music. 

That you can give me a song from your M^ier fbjr the 
Almanack is delightful, and we may now verily boast 
somewhat of this year’s Almanack. 

ri’he Xenia you shall most certainly receive on Monday. 
After deducting those that have been omitted, there are. 
still from 630 to 640, and I do not think that more than 
from fifteen to twenty of these will need to ho rejected. 
Further, for the sake of connedtion and cdtnpleteness, kbout 
eighty new ones will be required, so that the number will 
probably amount to 700. 

More on Monday. Farewell. Scif. 
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175.— Goethe to Schilleii. 

Weimar, Juno 25,1796. 

I am very glad to hear that you so thoroughly enjoyed 
the fun from the other world, I shall be sure to make 
inquiries about the latest affairs of the Imperial Diet, more 
especially about some pamphlets mentioned there. It 
would bo a good joke to thro\v a dozen Xe?m into that 
quarter of the world. 

Do not return the meny brothers till yoii rOcoive iny 
hovel. It will come towards the beginninjg of next week 
by a special messenger, who can bring mo back the Xema, 
if you iiavo any ready. Bead my manuscript first with 
friendly ctijoymont, and then critically, and aoqilit me if 
you can. Many passages requii*e mote development, many 
demand it, and yet I scarcely know what has to bo dohe. 
The demands which this Book make upon me are endless, 
and ought not—considering the nature of the case—to he 
altogether conceded to, although everything has to a 
certain extent to be cleared up. My trust rests wholly 
upon your demands and your absolution. The manuscript 
1ms grown in my hands, and, in fact, if 1 had cared to 
work out the representation more ili detail, and to pour 
into it mote of the water bf reasohing, I coUld easily have 
extended the last volume into two. In its bondbUsUd 
fbriiij hbwevbr, it may produce a bettor dhd a more lasting 
bifoct. 

Give my kind groetiiigs to Humboldt ivlieh yqU hriite 
to him. As regards Zelter, let us first do somethiiig; for 
hitu together, and then you could alfeo send hiiii your 
Cores to let him try his hand ■with it. Farewell. My 
kind greetings to your dear wife, atid Ibt liio sooii lioar 
how you both are. 


170.— Goephe to SchILlEu. 

Weiinaif, Jmi6li5,1706. 

Herewitk, at last, 1 send you my largo piece of woi^k, 
and can scarcely say that I am glad to nave got so fe-r, for 
one always feels tired after so long a journey. I bave, 
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moreover, only been able to look it over once, and so yon 
will find many a little thing to suggest. At any rate, 
it will have again to be revised and copied. 

I should bo glad if you could manage to send back the 
Xenia by the returning messenger. Dpring the next ten 
or twelve days I shall be busy with a variety of things 
with which I must, at least, keep up som^^ connection; 
after that I hope to devote my chief thoughts to the Horen 
and to the Almanack. 

Mignem’s song, as you will seo, I have, after all, inserted 
for the sake of effect; however, I may have another to 
give you for the Almanack. 

Farewell. I trust this parcel may find you in very 
good health. I shall not want my Book returned fill I 
have put my other affairs in order. Let me hoar Yrom 
you soon. 

(r. 


177.— Schiller to Goethe. 


Jmic 27. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your parcel. It found 
me in good spirits, and I hope to enjoy it with my whole 
heart and soul. 

The taking leave of a long and important work is 
always more sad than enjoyable. The strained faculties 
collapse too quickly, and the mind cannot bo at once 
directed tow'ards a new object. You should, in fact, now 
take up something to liandU, that is, work upon some living 
subject. 

I send you by the messenger what I have ready of 
Xenia, There are about eighty that I must still keep, 
but they shall be sent by the message-girl. To these— 
all of which are kindly in spirit—I am now adding a few 
now ones, which a happy state of mind has suggested to 
me. In fact, I am in hopes that tho conclusion will turn 
out rather good. You will find among those that will 
follow to<^y*s sending, about a hundred new acquaint¬ 
ances, and also miss several old ones. Tho reason why 1 
leave out the latter I can tell you better by word of 
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mouth. Please strike out, without hesltatiou, all those of 
which you in any way disapprove. Our stock will admit 
of a severe selection. 

Do not lot your Spiriius* writ© anything in the manu¬ 
script. I should like to send it to Humboldt, who—owing 
to the change in the handwriting—will have no clue as to 
who the author is. If any headings should occur to you, 
please marl? them in pencil. 

In order to increase the nifmber of the poetical and 
pleasing Xeniay I should like to induce you to make a 
range through the best antiques and tlie beautiful Italian 
paintings. These images live in your heart, and were you 
in a propitious mood, every one of them would bring up 
some beautiful thought before you. The subjects are the 
more appropriate, as they are all individual objects. 

Farewell. Enjoy your life and your work. Who in this 
world could wish for any other cause for joy ? 

My wife sends kindest greetings, and is dying to have 
your Eighth Book. 

Sen. 


178.—SciiiLLBU to Goethe. 

iTcua, June 28, 1796. 

Do not to-day expect me to give you any definite 
acoount of the impression which your Eighth Book has 
made upon me. I am both ill at ease and coUtont. 
Longing and calmness are strangely mingled. Prom 
the mass of the impressions left upon me, most strikingly 
prominent, at the present moment, is the imago of Mignou. 
Whether this strong feeling of interest is greater than 
it ought to be, I oannot as yet say. It may have been 
accidental, for upon opening me manuscript my glance fell 
first upon her song, and this moved me so deeply that 1 
could not afterwards rid m3»self of the impression. 

Tho most remarkable point of the general impression 
seems to mo to be, that earnestness and son-ow absolutely 

* A jocose Latin name given to Goethe’s attendant, whose surname 
was Geht (spirit). 
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become more shadow-play, while gay humour carries the 
day. This, I think, is partly to bo acooutited for by tho 
gentle and light manner in which the subject is treated; 
however, it alsQ seems to mo that another reasbii is to be 
found in the theatrical and romantic bringing together 
and relative powition of the incidents. Tho pathetic calls 
to mind that it is a novel, all else the truth of life. The 
ni(jst painful blows tliat our hearts receive, sharply as 
tliey may have been felt,' are quickly forgotten, because 
they were the result of something wemderful, and hehco 
rornitid one the more forcibly of art. Bo tliis as it may, 
this much is certain, that the earnestness in the novel 
is mere sport, and the sport in it, the true and tho only 
actual earnestness, that the sorrow is selnblctncej and the 
repose the only actual reality. 

Friedrich, whom you so wisely reserve, and who, in the 
end, by bis turbulence shakos the ripe fruit from the tree 
and blows together what belongs together^ appears, at the 
denouement, exactly like one who has awakened us out of 
an anxious dream by laughing. Tho dream flits away to 
shadowland, but its image remains to impart a higher 
spirit to tho present and to give to the repose and cheer¬ 
fulness a poetical substance, an inflnito depth. This 
depth, accompanied by a calm surface—which is so pecu¬ 
liar to you—is an eminent and characteri.itic feature in 
your present novel. 

But I will not permit myself to say moie on this 
subject to-day, however mUoh 1 should like to do so; fot 
I could not yet ofter you any mature thoughts. If you 
Could let me have tho first sketch of yottr SevCfath Bbbk— 
bf U^hieh a transcript Was made for Unget—it WCtlld bC 
very liSeful to me, and help me to follow Ihe whole ih all 
its details. For although it is still frefeh in Ihy meihbry, 
matly of the finer threads iii the concatinatiOti may have 
e.scaped me, 

1 see plainly in what an admital^lh mahnet thiS Eighth 
Book is connected with the Sixth, and bbw much h&s been 
gained by what was anticipated Ih the last; 1 could 
positively not have wished Wiy othet atrkiigeinent of the 
stojry than the one you have made: We knoW the family 
so long before it actually appears, that we seem to temem- 
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ber no beginning to our atx^uaintance with it; this is a 
tind of device which produces a capital effect. 

You have contrived to make delightful use of the 
Grandfather’s collection of pictutes; it plays the part of a 
real personage, and is even somewhat df a living thing. 

But enough for to-day. On Saturday I hope to have 
ihorC to say. 

Here are the remainder of th§ Xeiiiiz, Those that follow 
to-day are as you seO, not in proper connection, and 
all my endeavours to hrin^ the dinefent groUpS together 
have oeori in vain. You will, perhaps, help mo out of my 
difficulty. It would indeed he a good thing if we could 
menage to equip this last lot rather suihptnously. 

If I receive your now contribution of Cellini in three 
weeks, it will still Ire’in time. 

Farewell; kindest gireotings from my wife, who is at 
present deep in your novel. 

I have not yet told yOu anything about I 

found him pretty much as I expected; Strange, like some¬ 
thing that has fallen from the moon, full of good-will 
and heartily inclined to look well at things around him, 
only not with the organ that is generally used for seeing. 
However, I have spoken to him but once, and therefore 
cannot as yet say much about him. 

Sen. 


179.—^GOEtllE to SciIILLEh. 

'Weimar, Jthie 20; 1799. 

I am heartily ^lad that wc have at lost reached this 
point of time, and that I have heard your first expression 
about my Eighth Book. Of inestimable value to mo is 
your testimony that, upon thC whole, I have produced that 
which accords with my nature, and,'in tliis case, aocotds 
also with the nature of my work. I herewith send you 
the Seventh Book, and shall eagerly set to work again 
with the Eighth, us soon as I l^ve your opinidn of it 
more in full. 

* Jean Paul P. Bichtcr, the author of the novel mentioned, who had 
paid Schiller a visit, as Goethe said ho would. Sec Letter 173. 
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For about eight days my time will be wholly taken up 
with outward occupations, which is a good thing, for with 
BO much fiction one would at last become a fable oneself. 
After that the Xenia, Cellini, and the novel shall share 
what is left of July among them. I have almost adopted 
your mode of life, for I scarcely leave the house. 

Your new Xenia of the dignified, serious,^and tender 
species are very successful, I, on my part,^ have all kinds 
of plans for the complotio'n of this collection, if only tlio 
proper state of mind for this would come. 

I am very glad that you have seen Richter; his love of 
truth and his desire to improve himself prepossessed mo 
in his favour. Yet the social man is a species of theo¬ 
retical man, and when I come to think of it, 1 doubt 
whether Richter will ever approach us in a practical sense, 
although there seems to bo some similarity between his 
theoretical views and ours. 

Farewell, and let us write to one another frequently 
during the month, for what we have to do requires a 
good deal of encouragement. 

G. 


180.—Gokthu to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 1, 1796. 

As I do not know whether I cun write to you to-morrow 
morning, being very much pressed by all kinds of outward 
occupations, 1 send you meanwhile the eulogy I have 
received from Humboldt. The many good things he 
says, as well as the small objections he raises, oblige me 
to be all the more careful on the narrow path upon which 
I am wandering; 1 hope to receive a like favour from 
your remarks on my Eighth Book. Farewell; more ere 
•long. ^ 

* Ilumlwldt’s letter to Goethe, in wliich he speaks highly in praise 
of his Alejsts und JJora. Bee also Letter 182. 
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181.— ScifiLiJ‘:R to Goktiiic. 

Jona, July 2,179G. 

I have now i nn through all tho eight Books of yonr 
novel, very hurriedly, it is true, but tho subject-matter 
alone is so large that 1 could scarcely get through it in 
two days* reading. Properly speaking, tliorefore, I ought 
stilLnot to i^y anything about it to-day, for the surprising 
and unparalioled variety which is therein concealed —in 
tho strictest sense of tho word—is overpowering. I con¬ 
fess that what I have as yet grasped corj ectly is but tho 
continuity^ not tho unityy although I do not for a moment 
doubt that I shall become perfV^rtly clear on this point 
also, if, as I think, in works of this kind, the continuity is 
more than half the unity. 

As, under the circumstances, you cannot exactly expect 
to receive from me anything thoroughly satisfactory, and 
yet wish to hear something, you must be content with a 
ft'w remarks; these, however, are not altogether without 
value, inasmuch as they will tell of direct impressions. 
To make up for this, I promise you that our discussions 
about your novel shall continue throughout the month. 
To give an adequate and truly msthetic estimate of a 
whole work, as a work of art, is a serious undertaking. 
I shall devote the whole of the next four months to it, 
and that with pleasure. Besides this, it is one of tho 
greatest blessings of my existence that I have lived to see 
this work of yours completed, that it has been written 
while my faculties are still in a state of growth, and that 
I may draw inspiration from this pure source; further, 
the b^utiful relation that exists between us, makes it 
seem to me a kind of religions duty to make 3 "our cause 
my own, and so to develop all that is real in my nature 
that my \nind may become the clearest mirror of that 
which exists beneath this covering, and that I may deserve 
the name of being your friend in the higher sense of the 
word. How vividly have I felt at this time, that excel¬ 
lence is a power, that it can influence selfish natures only 
as a power, and that as oontrabsted with excellence there is 
no freedom but love. 

I cannot say how much I have been moved by the 
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truth, tho beautiful vitality and the simple falness of your 
work. My agitation, it is true, is greater than it will be 
when I have completely mastered your subject, and 
that will be ^.n important crisis in my intellectual life; 
but yet this agitiition is the effect of the Beautiful an4 
only of the Beautiful, and is merely the result qf 
my X’eason not having yet been able fq master n^y 
feeling^. I now quite understand what you meant by 
saying that it was the Beautiful, the True,* could 
often move you to tears. * (lalni and deep, clear apd yet 
incomprehensible like nature, your work makes its iufliir 
ence felt, it stands tliero, and even the smallest secondary 
incident shows the beautifiil equanimity from which jail 
has emanated. 

But I cannot as yet find words to describe tliesQ 
impressions, and, moreover, I must to-day confine myself 
to the Eighth Book. 13pw well you have succeeded in 
bripging the largo and widely extended eirolo, thq 
different attitudes and scenes of the events so closely 
together again I Your work may bo coippared to a beauti¬ 
ful planetary systepi; everytliiiig belongs together, and 
it is qnly tho Italian figures which, like comets, and as 
weirdly as they* cpnncot the system with one that is 
inore remote ami larger. Further, these figures, as also 
Marianna and Aurelia, run wholly out of this system 
ajgain, and, after having merely served to producq -a 
poetical movement in it, separate themselves from it as 
foreign individuals, JJow beautifully conceived it is tp 
derive what is practically p^onstrous and terribly pathetic 
in tba fate of Ati^pion and the Harpist from whaf is 
theoretically mpnsti’PBs* from the abortions of thp under- 
.standing, so that nothipg is thereby laid tp the charge of 
pqre pnd healthy nature. Senseless superstition alopo 
gives birth to such monstrops fates ps pprspc ^igpon apd. 
the Barpist. Even Aurelia’s ruin is but the resplt of 
her own pnpatpralness, her masculine patpre. To'vvards 
lifaiianna alone could I accuse yqu qf pqefiq selfishness, 
1 could alpiost say she has beep n^ade a saoil^ce to the 
novel, as the natpre of the case '*FOuld pot permit qf her 
being saved. Her fate, therefore, will ever draw forth 
bitter tears, while in the case of tho three others the reader 
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will gl^^y turn from what is individual to the idea of the 
whole. 

Wilhelm’s false relationship to Theresa is admirably con¬ 
ceived, motived and worked out, and still more admirably 
turned to account. Many a reader will at first be actually 
alariped at it, for I can promise Theresa but few well- 
wishers ; all the more beautiful is the way in \yhich the 
readpr is rescued from this state of uneasiness. I cannot 
. imagine how this false relation could have been dissolved 
nmre tenderly, mpro delicately, or more nobly. How 
pleased Kichaydson and all his set would have been had 
you made a scene out of it, and been highly indelicate in 
the display of delicate sentiments. I have but one little 
objection to raise: Theresa’s courageous and determined 
resistance to the person who wishes to rob her of her 
lover, even although the possibility is thereby re-opened 
to her of possessing Lothar, is quite in accordance with 
nature, and is pxcollcut; further, I think there are gcKjd 
reaf^ons for Wilhelm’s showing deep indignation and a 
certain amount of pain at the banterings of his fellow- 
mqn and of fate—but it seems to me that he ought to 
complain less deeply of tho loss of a happiness which 
had already ceased to ho anything of the kind to him. In 
l^atalie’s presence, as it seems to mo, his re-gained free¬ 
dom pught to ho to him a greater happiness than he 
allows it to be. I am quite aware of the complication of 
ibis state of things and what is demanded by delicoAmae^ 
.bqt, on the other hand, I^atalip may in some measure be 
said to be hurt by this same ddicatesse when, in her 
presence, Wilhelm is allowed to lament over t’te loss of 
Theresa. 

One other thing I specially admire in the coiicatination 
of thP events is the great good which you have contrived 
to draw from Wilhelm’s already mentioned false relation 
to Theresa, so as most speedily to bring about the true 
and desired end, the npion of Dfatalie and Wilhelm. In 
ho other manner could this end have been arrived at so 
wpll and BO naturally as by tbo path you have pursued, 
although this very path threatened to lead from it. It 
can now be maintained, with the most perfect innocence 
and purity^ that Wilhelm and Hatalie belong to one another; 
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and Theresa's letters to .Natalie lead np to this beautifully. 
Such contrivances arc of tho greatest beauty, for they 
unite all that could bo desired, nay, all that appeared 
wholly un uni table; they complicate and yet carry the 
solution in themselves; they produce restlessness and yet 
lead to repose; they succeed in reaching tho goal while 
appearing to bo making every effort to keep from it. 

Mignon's death, although we are prepared for it, affects 
one powerfully and deeply, so deeply, in fact, that many 
will think you quit tho subject too abruptly. This, upon 
first reading it, was a very decided feeling in my own 
case: but on reading it a second time, when surprise had 
subsided, I felt it loss, and yet I fear that you may have 
in this gone a hair's breadth too far. Mignon, before her 
end, had begun to appear more womanly and softer, and 
thus to have become more interesting in herself; the re¬ 
pulsive heterogeneity of her nature liad relaxed, and with 
this relaxation some of her impetuosity had likewise 
disappeared. Her last song, especially, melts one's heart 
to the most intense sympathy. Hence it strikes one as 
odd that, directly upon the affecting scene of her death, 
the*doctor should make an experiment upon her corpse, 
and that this living being should so soon be able to forget 
the person, merely in order to regard her as the instrument 
of a scientific inquiry. It strikes one as being equally 
strange that Wilhelm—who, after all, is the cause of her 
death, and is aware of it—should at that moment notice 
tho instrument-case, and be lost in the recollection of past 
scenes when the present should have so wholly absorbed 
him. 

You may, in this case also, justify yourself as having 
been quite true to nature, but I doubt whether you will 
be able to do this as regards the “ sentimental ” demands 
of your readers, apd therefore—in order that nothing 
should interfere with the reader’s acceptance of a scene 
which is so splendidly motived and so well worked out— 
would advise you to pay some attention to it. 

Otherwise, I find everything you do with Mignon, when 
living as well as when dead, most uncommonly beautiful. 
This ;^ur6 and poetio creature is specially and excellently 
qualified to have so poetical a funeral. Iti her isolated 
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condition, lior mysterious existence, her purity and 
innocence, she is so pure a representative of the period 
of life on which she stands, that she moves one to a 
fooling of unmixed sadness and genuine human sorrow, 
for nothing but pure humanity was manifested in hor. 
That which in every other individual would be inconsistent, 
nay, in a certain souse revolting, is in her sublime and 
noble. • 

I would have liked to have seen the appearance of the 
Marquis in the family motived by something more than his 
mere dilettantoism in art. Ho is too indispensable to the 
development, and tho need of his interference might easily 
have been made more conspicuous than the inner necessity. 
You have yourself spoilt tho reader by the arrangement of 
the vest of your work, and have justified him in making 
gieatcr demands than can generally be required of novel- 
’writers. (.!ould not the Marquis be made an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Lothar or of the Uncle, and his journey hither bo 
:r.ore interwoven with the whole ? 

Tho end, as well as the whole history of the Harpist, 
excites tho greatest interest. I have already' said hoAV 
excellent I find y^our thought of deriving the terrible 
destinies of tho Harpist and of Mignon from religious 
extravagance. Tho priest’s notion of describing a small 
ti*ansgrossion as monsti'ous in order that a great crime— 
which he will not mention for humanity’s sake—may' be 
ato.iod for by it, is sublime of its kind, and a worthy 
representative of this whole mode of thinking. You 
might porhaps make Sperate’s story a little shortc^ still, 
as it comes in at the end, 'where one is apt to hurry 
impatiently to the goal. 

That the Harpist should prove to bo Mignon’s father, 
and that you yourself do not mention it, nor thrust it at 
the reader, makes the cliect all tho greater. One is forced 
to reflect upon the fact oneself, to recall to mind how 
close in life was the I'elation which existed between these 
two mysterious natures, and to look down into an un¬ 
fathomable depth of fate. 

But no more for to-day. My wife wishes to enclose a 
little note to tell you her impressions of your Eighth 
Book. 

VOL. I. Kj 
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Farewell, my beloved, my esteemed friend! I am deeply 
moved when I think that that which wo otherwise look for 
and rarely find in the far distance of favoured antiquity 
lies so close to me in yon. You need no longer ho astonished 
that there are so few who are callable or worthy of under¬ 
standing you. The wonderful naturalness, tiuth, and 
fluency of your descriptions, hide from the common herd 
of critics every tliouglit of the difficulty, of the grandness 
of your art, and those who are capable of following the 
artist, who perceive the means by which the effects have 
been produced, will feel themselves so averse, so hostile 
towards the genial power which they there see in action, 
and find their needy solves in such straits, that they will 
angrily thrust the work from them, while in their hearts— 
though witli lie imuvaise grace —they are certain.to bo your 
liveliest worshippers. 

Sen. 


182. — >ScTtiLLEu to Goethe. 

Jena, July 3,179(5. 

I have now maturely considered Wilhelm’s conduct at 
the loss of Theresa in all its bearings, and recall all my 
previous doubts. As you bave it, so it must remain. 
You biive shown the utmost delicacy in this without in 
the slightest degree violating the truth of feeling. 

It is wonderful how beautifully and how truthfully you 
have marked the differences between the three characters 
of the Ganoness, Katalie, and Theresa. The first two are 
saintly characters, the last two fire geniiiiie human beings ; 
but just because jsatalie is both saintly and human, she 
apj)ears an angel, while the Ganoness i.s merely saintly, 
and Theresa entirely an earthly character, ^^'atalie and 
Theresa aro both realists; but in Theresa we have the 
limitation of realism, in Natalie only its substance. 
wish the Ganoness had not denied the latter the name of 
a beautiful stHil, for in reality it is only Natalie who is 
purely msthetic in nature. What a beautiful trait it is in 
her that she has no knowledge of love as a passion, as 
something exclusive and special, for love is hor nature. 
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her permanent oharactor. The CanoneBs also, it is true, 
floes not exactly know what lovo is, but from an entirely 
(lifforont cause. 

if I have uudorstood you riglitly, it is by no means 
without design that you mako h'atalie pass directly from 
)ior conversation on love and her own inexporienoc of this 
passion into the Hall of the Past. The state of mind into 
which ono it^thrown on entering this Hall raises one above 
all passion; the repose of beauty takes possession of the 
soul, and this gives the best interpretation of Natalie’s 
nature, which is at once free of, and yet full of love. 

This Hall of the Past connects in a splendid manner 
the eesthetio world, the roalnx of shadows,* in the ideal 
sense, with the living and actual world; in fact, whenever 
yon introduce works of art they are admirably connected 
with the whole. It is so glad and free a step out of tho 
conQned and narrow present, and yet always leads one so 
pleasantly back to it. Again, the ti-ansilion from tho 
middle sarcophagus to Miguon audio the actual story, pro¬ 
duces the highest effect. Tho inscription, Gedenke zn lehetty 
is admirable, and tho more so as it reminds ono of the 
accursed Memento mart, and triumphs over it so beautifully. 

The Uncle, with his curious idiosyncrasies for certain 
natural objects, is a very interesting character. It is just 
such natures that jtossess as definite an individuality, and 
as largo an amount of susceptibility as tho Uncle must 
needs pfjssess, to bo wliat be is. Ilis remarks on music, 
that it should address itself purely to the oar, are also 
full of truth. It is unmistakable that you have pu'j more 
of your own nature into this character than into an^' of 
the others. 

Of all the leading characters, Lothario stands out least 
prominently, but for reasons that are wholly objective. 
A charaoter such as his can never appear complete in the 
medium through which the poet works. No single action 
or speech can describe him; one must see him, must hear 
him speak, must live with him. On that account it is 
a matter of course that those who live with him are 
tinanimous in their trust and estimation of him, that ho is 

An allualoii to his poem, The Realm of Shadoioe lier 

tkhatteny Beo Iioiter 102. 

N 2 
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loTed by all those women who judge from total impres¬ 
sions, and that our attention is directed to tho sources of 
his mental culture. In this character much more is left 
to the reader’s imagination than in any of the others, and 
most justly so, for his is an msthetic nature, and must 
therefore he produced in tho reader’s own mind, not arbi¬ 
trarily however, t)ut according to laws which you have 
given with sufficient precision. It is only his approxima¬ 
tion to the ideal that prevents this precision of features 
resulting in sharpness. 

Jamo> remains true to himself to the end, and his choice 
in regard to Lydia is the crowning trait in his character. 
How well you have managed to dispose of your women I 
Characters such as "VVilholm’s and Lothario’s cannot be 
happy except when united to congenial natures; a person 
like Jarno can lie so only with ono who is a ciontrast to 
himself, ho must ever have something to do, to think 
about and to decide upon. 

The good Countess does not come off very well in tlio 
poetic bill of faro; but hero also you have acted quite 
in accordance with nature. A character like hers can 
never rest upon itself ; for there is no development that 
could guarantee it rest and contentment; it remains ever 
in the power of circumstances, and hence a kind of nega¬ 
tive condition is all that can ho granted to it. This, indeed, 
is not very pleasant for the looker-on, hut it is, and 
the ai-tist hero only gives utterance to tho law of nature. 
While speaking of the Countess, I must observe that her 
appearance in tho Eighth Look does not seem to be suffici¬ 
ently accounted for. She comes into tho development, hut 
not out of it. 

The Count sustains his character admirably, and you 
also deserve praise for having—by means of well-ooiitrivcd 
arrangements in the house—made him the cause of the 
misfortune that befalls tho Harpist. In spite of their love 
of order, sucli pedants must over create disorder. 

The naughtiness of little Eelix in drinking out of the 
bottle, which subsequently brings about such important 
consequences, is likewise ono of the happiest ideas^ of tho 
plot. Your novel contains several incidents of this kind, 
which are all well devised. They connect in so simple 
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and natural a manner the Unimportant with the Important, 
and vice versa, and commingle Necessity with Uhanco. 

Greatly did I rejoice at Werner’s sad transformation. 
Such a philistine might indeed, for a time, be lifted aloft 
by his youth and his interconrse with Wilhelm; but as 
soon as these two angels leave his side, ho falls—as is 
both right and proper—under material influences, and is 
in the end himself astonished to find how far he has 
remained behind his friend. This character has, therefore, 
a salutary effect upon the whole, inasmuch as it explains 
and ennobles the realism to which you lead back your hero. 
He there represents a beautiful human centre—equally 
removed from extravagant enthusiasm and prosiness—^and 
while you have succeeded in curing him of his predilection 
for the former, you have no loss warned him against the 
latter. 

AVorncr reminds me of an important chronological 
mistake which I fancy I notice in your novel. No doubt 
it is not your intention that Mignon should bo twenty- 
one at her death, and that Felix should at the same 
period be between ten and eleven years of age. The fair- 
haired Friedrich also, should at liis last appearance probably 
not have exactly reached the ago of twenty, etc. And yet 
this is actually the state of the case, for at least six years 
have elapsed between the date of Wilhelm’s engagement 
with Sorlo and his return to Ijothario’s castle. Werner, 
who was unmarried in the Fifth Book, has, at the beginning 
of the Eighth, several boys of his own 'who are able to write 
and count, to work and amuse themselves, and for «'ach of 
whom Werner has already arranged some occupation for 
the future. I therefore imagine the eldest to be between 
five and six, the second between four and five years of age ; 
and as he was not married immediately after his fathor’.s 
death—and the children too did not all arrive at once— 
some six or seven years must have elapsed between the 
Fifth and Eighth Books. 

Humboldt’s letter I herewith return. Ho says a groat 
d<3al that is true about your Idyll; some tilings he does 
not appear to have felt exactly as 1 feel them. Thus tho 
splendid passage, 

“Eternally, she said softly,’* 


V 
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I think beautiful, not merely on account of the em'umtneM 
which is self-evident, but because a single word suddenly 
and completely reveals her heart’s secret with its endless 
cx)nsequenoos. This one word takes the place of a long and 
full love story, and the position in which the two lovers 
stand to one another is such that the relation between 
them might have existed for years. 

The trifles which he censures disappear in the beautiful 
whole; however some hcAjd ought perhaps to be taken of 
them, and the reasons ho gives cannot bo rejected. Two 
trochees in the foremost, hemipentamotcr certainly does 
make the verse drag too much, and this also happens in 
other passages. The antitlicsis between for one another 
and to one another, is indeed somewhat playful if one is 
inclined to take it seriously, and one is always inclined to 
bo serious with you. 

Farewell. 1 have written a tolerably long epistle; may 
you road it as willingly as I liave written it. 

8ch. 


18.‘3.— SoiIlLLKU to (lOETIlU. 

Joaa, July 5, 1790. 

Now that I have obtained a fuller insight into your 
novel as a whole, I cannot say enough of how sueoessful 
you have been in the choice of the character oi your hero, 
if indeed such things can be said to bo chosen. No other 
character would have been as appropriate to he the fcearsi* 
of the incidents, and leaving entirely out of consideration 
that the problem could bo given to and solved only by 
such a character, still no other would have suited as well 
for the more •presentatiou of the whole. Not only did the 
subject itself require this particular character, but the 
reader also was in need of him. 

ITis predisposition to meditation holds the reader back 
at the most rapid point in the course of the action, and 
obliges him constantly to be looking forwards and back¬ 
wards, and to think of everything that is taking place. 
Ho, so to say, gathers together the spirit, the sign&cance, 
the inward nature of everything that goes on around him, 
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converts every oLscuro foelinjjf into an idea and tlionght, 
(ixprosses each individual thing in a gimcral form, jdaoes 
tho moaning of everything more clearly hcfoie ns, and 
while he thus fulfils his own character, he at the same 
time most perfectly fulfils tho aim of tho whole. 

Tho rank and outward position from which you have 
selected him makes him specially fitted for this. A 
new world «is opened up to him which makes a vivid 
impression upon him, and whiki ho is engaged in trying 
to assimilate it to liimself, he loads us into its midst and 
shows us what there is of reality in it for man. His mind 
possesses a pure and moral image of humanity, with it he 
tests every outward manifestation of tho same, and while 
on tho one hand experience aids him in more accurately 
fixing his wavering ideas, these very ideas, this inward 
fooling in tui'n again corrects experience. In this manner 
the character helps you woiKlerrully in discovering and 
interpreting what is essentially linniaii in all the events 
and relations that occur. His mind is indeed a faithful 
l>at still no more passive min or of tho world, and although 
his imagination infiiionces his perceplitm, still this latter 
is after all but idealistic, not fantastic, practical but not 
wildly extravagant; it is not founded upon any caprice 
of the wayward imagination, but upon a beautiful moral 
freedom. 

Exceedingly true and admirable is tho picture you give 
of him in his dissatisfaction with himself when telling 
Theresa the story of his life. His worth lies in his mind, 
not in what he effects, in his aspirations, not in his '.ctions; 
hence as soon as ho is about to givo an account of his life, 
to another, it must apjx^or to him wanting in purpose. 
On tho other hand, a Theresa and similar natures can 
always calculate tho worth of such characters in ready 
coin, and can always vouch for thorn by some outward 
object. Eurther, it is a very beautiful and delicate trait of 
character in Theresa, to lind that sho has a mind, a senso 
of justice to appreciate this higher nature; her clear soul 
feels tho necessity of being able to mirror even that which 
she herself is not; by this means you have at once raised 
her above all those narrow natures which are unable even 
in imagination to rise out of their miserable selves. Lastly^ 
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that a mind like Theresa’s should so hclievo in a mode of 
viewing things and of feeling, entirely foreign to her own 
nature, as to he able to love and esteem the heart whieli 
is eapablo of it, is at the same time a beautiful proof of 
its objective reality which must delight eveiy one who 
reads the passage. 

Another thing that i)lca.sed me veiy mucli in this Eighth 
Hook was that VVilholm is heginning to feel’ himself of 
more consequence in faco of tho imposing authorities— 
Jarno and tho Abbot. This too is a proof that he has 
pretty well got over tho years of his apprenticeship, and 
Jarno on that occasion answoin quite according to what 
I fed: “ You are bitter, that is all very well and good, but 
if only you would get thoroughly angry it w'^ould bo better 
still.” I confess that without this j)roof of self-reliance in 
your boro, it would bo lamentable to me to think of him 
as so closely connoeted with this class of people, as 
happens subsequently through his union with Natalie. 
What with his piodileotion lor the aristoci’acy, and his 
honest distrust of himself and his class—which ho on so 
many occasions liolds up to view—ho does not seem to bo 
altogether capable of maintaining his perfect freedom in 
this relation, and even here, when you show him to bo more 
courageous and more self-reliant, one cannot refrain from 
being in a certain degree anxious about him. 1 ask myself 
will he over he able to forget the hounjeois class, and must 
he not do this if his destiny is to bo fully and well deve¬ 
loped? I fear he will never wholly forgot it; he has, it 
seems to me, reflected too much about it ; what he at one 
time saw so distinctly beyond himself, ho will never be 
able to make his own. Lothario’s noble presence, as well 
as Natalie’s twofold merit of birth and heart .will always 
keep him in a certain state of inferiority. I sometimes 
become uneasy about him tvhen 1 think of him as tho 
brother-in-law of the Count, who does not temper the 
elevation, of his rank by anything msthetic, but rather 
renders it the moro conspicuous by pedantry. 

As for the rest, it is admirable that~with all due 
respect for certain outward and positive forms — tho 
moment there is an)' question about what is purely human, 
you make birth and rank go completely for nothing; and 
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moreover, as is but fair, without wasting a word on the 
subject. Blit what I consider to be an obvious beauty, you 
will scarcely find genoralty approved of. Many a one will 
think it strange that a novel which has so little Sans- 
culoitism,^ which, in fact, in several passages seems moro 
inclined to speak in favour of the aristocracy, should wind 
up with three marriages, all three of which are laes- 
alliancea. Although I would not wish to have anything 
in the development itself differ^jnt to what it is, still I 
should nevertheless not like to see the true spirit of your 
work misunderstood in trifles and casual circumstances ; 1 
would therefore have you consider whether it would not 
bo possible to prevent people foiming a false judgment by 
putting a few words “ into Jjothario’s mouth.” I say 
Lothario’s mouth, for ho is the aristocratic character. He, 
consequently, will bo most credired by readers of his own 
class ; in him the mesalliance is most glanng. This would 
at the same time bo an opportunity—and one that does not 
often occur—of sliowiug Lotliai io’s character in its full 
development. I do not mean to say that this should be 
done at the very point where the reader would apply the 
words : on tlio contrary, it would bo better were the remark 
to come from Lothario as the natural expression of his 
mind, and not as a rule for any single ease. 

In Lothaiio’s case, it might indeed he said that Theresa’s 
l)eing an illegitimate child and belonging to the middle 
class of society, was a family secret; but—others might 
say—it is all the worse on that account, as he has to 
deceive tho world in order to give his children the 
advantages of his rank. You will yourself know best 
how much or how little regard need ho paid to this. 

No more to-day. You have now hoard all kinds of 
things from mo, and will, I foroaoe, have moro yet to 
hear. Would that somo of my suggestions could be of 
any service to you. 

Farewell, and be of good cheer. Sen. 

Could you spare your copy of Vieilleville* for a week, 

* M^moirea de Fa'/Kci-iWe, extracts from \YhicU Schiller subBoquently 
published in the Jtlorcn. 
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my 'wife vvouM bo glad to have it, and I too shonld llnd 
something to read in it at night. 

Please also let ino know what you paid for ray i)aper- 
liangings, and add to this the two lauhthalar (about eight 
shillings) which I asked you to pay to Iloir Pacius for the 
seal of the Horen. 

The caviar which TTumboldt sent von, the bill of which 
I settled with him, cost eight thalers (£1 4s.) > this I think 
rather much for an article of food that has alnvady been 
enjoyed. 


184. —G-OhyrJiK to Sciiillei;. 

Weimar, July 5,170<i. 

As soon as I received your fii st letter I at once sat down 
to write to you; but verily your two following letters 
h.'ivo (?orao to me, in the midst of ray tnily worldly ocon- 
pations, like two voices from another world to which 1 can 
do nought but listen. Pray continue to refresh and to 
encourage me ! Your suggestions will enable mo to finish 
the Eighth Book as soon as 1 am able again to take it in 
hand. I already possess the means to satisfy nearly every 
one of yovix suggestions, by whicli, moreover, even to my 
mind, the whole work becomes more connected at the 
points in <piestion, and both truer and more pleasing. Do 
not become weary of telling me your opinion frankly, and 
keep the book a week longer. What you require of 
Cellini 1 shall meanwhile push forwards; I shall also give 
you a sketch of what. I still think of doing to my Eighth 
Book, and hence the last transcript shall be out of our 
hands by tlie beginning of August. 

Your letters are now my solo recreation, and you mtist 
know how grateful I am to you for having so unexpectedly 
set my mind at ease about so many points. Purowcll, and 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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18/j.— ScJiiLi.T:n to Gokthe. 

Wednesday evening, (July G.) 

1 intcncIcfT to dovoto tin's aftarnoon to you mid to your 
Mcis<f^r; but 1 liave not had a spare niomont, and my 
room lias scarcely been free from visitors. Even now 
while I am \vriting the Kalbs and Steins are here. Much 
has been said about your Idyll, and it is thought “to 
contain things that have never j’^ot been uttered by mortal 
man.” In spite of the general delight it affords, the 
family Kalb are nevertheless scandalised at tho little 
bundle which is carried after tho hero, and which they 
consider to he a great slur upon refined society. The pro¬ 
duction, it is said, is so richj and yet the hero acts like a 
poor man. 

You may imagine that on hearing this criticism 1 felt 
as if I had fallen from tho clouds. It w'as so new to me 
that I was under tho impression tliat they weic speaking 
of some other work. I assured thorn, however, lliat I had 
no objections to such a species of poverty, provided that 
tho other wealth existed. 

Farewell. More on Friday. iSch. 


186.—Goktjik to tScnir.LKR. 

TJiuraday, (July 7.) 

I thank you sincerely for your refreshing letter, and for 
communicating to ino what you feel and think about my 
novel, more especially about the Eighth Book. If it accords 
with your mind, you cannot fail to see your own influence 
in it, for I should certainly never have been able to finish 
it—at least not in the way it is done—^had it not been for 
tho friendly relation which subsists between us. A hundred 
times when I was talking to you about theory and praotioo, 
my mind was dwelling upon the situations which jon have 
now lying before you, and I was silently judging them 
according to the principles upon which we wore agreed. 
Even now your friendly warnings are guarding me from 
one or two glaring errors. In the case of some of your 
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remarks I saw at ouce what had to ho done, and shall intro¬ 
duce the alterations in the new transcript. 

How seldom, in tho business and transactions of ordinary 
life, do "WO find the sympathy we want, and in tho case of 
high jesthetics it is scarcely to he expected, for how few 
pei'sons judge of a work of art by itself, how few are 
able to grasp it as a whole, and even then it is only the 
inclination that csin see all that it coiitaino, and pure 
inclination also that can in addition see what it lacks. 
And how nmch more might be added to express the 
special case in which I stand to jmii alone. . . . 

J had proceeded thus far directly upon I’ecciving your 
first lottci*, when outward and inward obstacles hindered 
ino from writing further. 1 feel, moreover, that oven were 
I quite calm I could not give j'ou any counter-iemarks to 
your observations. What you suggest to me must bo made 
practicable, so that tho Eighth Book may have the full 
enjoyment of your sympathy. J’ray continue to make me 
acquainted with my own work; 1 have already in thought 
worked out many of your suggestions; next Wednesday 
perha2)S 1 will send 3"ou a summary of what 1 think of 
doing. I should like to have the manuscript back by Satur¬ 
day, the IGth, and on that same day shall send you CcMinL 

As soon as I have had tho Xenia written out, I shall 
return 3’oiir copy, and ijaoanwhile work in my own. 

1 had giv(in the Idyll to Knohel in order to have it 
circulated. Some vcniarks which he made to me, as well 
as those 3^ou communicated, convince me anew that our 
readers aro really wanting in that attention which a tran¬ 
quil work like this demands. Whatever dawns upon them 
at onco they of course accept willingly, and everything 
upon wliich they stumble in their own. fashion, tlioy 
speedily condemn without looking either forwards or back¬ 
wards, without paying heed to the sense and the connection, 
without considering that they ought properly to ask the 
l)oet why he has said this or that in tho way he has and 
not in any other. Surely it is plainly enough expressed— 

“ SorgUoh reichto die Mutter oin nachhereitetm Bundel.”* 


* Carefvlly tho mother handed a bundle she hod ‘prepared. 
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It is, therefore, by no moans the whole company which 
has already long been on board the ship, and must be 
there; the old lady appears but in the capacity of a mother 
and a woman, active in individual things ; the father com¬ 
prises in his blessing the whole idea of the voyage. The 
son takes the little bundle himself (the boy having gone 
again), and does this out of his filial piety towards his 
mother, and*to represent the simple golden age, when one 
was permitted to j-cndor oneself a sei*vice. In tho gra¬ 
dation we then have, the girl also giving, loving, and more 
than blessing, tho boy returns, and is ready at hand to 
carry, as Alexis is scarcely able to carry himself oh board 
the ship. But why do I say all thisV and why to you? 
Looked at from tho other side, men should perhaps—as 
soon as they show good-will towards anything—be, with 
good-will, made acquainted with its mstliotio reasons. But 
it is evident that wo can never succeed in making onr 
readers look at things as a whole ; they will always cling 
to individual points, so that we lose both pleasure and 
courage, and leave them—^in God’s name—to themselves. 
Farewell. Give my kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and thank her for her little note. I hope to hear from 
you again soon. 

G. 


187.—ScjiiT,LEi; to Goethe. 

Jena, July 8,1790. 

As you can let me keep tho Eighth Book a week longer, 
I will confine my remarks for the present to this Book in 
particular. When the whole work is once out of your hands 
and in the wide world, we can talk moro about the form of 
tho whole, and you will, I hope, then give me an opportunity 
of correcting my judgment. 

There are more especially two points to which I should 
like to draw your attention before tho final closing of tho 
Book. 

Your novel, as it stands, in several instances resembles 
an epic poem, among other things in this, that it pos- 
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sesses maohinoiy which in a certain sense represents the 
gods or ruling fate. The subject demanded this. 

Moister’s years of apprenticeship are no mere blind 
oflfort of nature; they are a kind of experiment, a secretly- 
working higher force; the powers of the Tower accompany 
him with their attention, and, without interrupting nature 
in her free course, watch and lead him at a distance to an 
object of which he has and should not JiaYe any idea. 
Gentle and undohned as cthis induonco is from without, 
it nevertheless really exists, and was indispensable to tho 
attainment of the poetic purpose. Years of apprenticeship 
convey tho idea of relationship; they demand their cor¬ 
relative, years of mastership; and indeed tho idea of tho 
latter must explain and furnish a basis for the former. 
But the idea of mastership—which is but, the work of 
ripe and full oxpeiience—cannot itself guide the hero of 
the novel. It can and dare not stand before him as his 
aim and object, for were he to have thought of the aim, he 
would have attained it eo ipso ; while guiding him, there¬ 
fore, it must stand behind him. In this way the whole 
receives a beautiful purpose, without the hero himself 
Ixaving any aim. Tho understanding, then, finds its work 
accomplished, while imagination fully maintains its free¬ 
dom. 

The fact of your having, even in this matter, this object 
—^tho only one in the whole novel that is actually ex¬ 
pressed—avoided all heaviness and harshness, as also in 
the case of Wilhelm’s being secretly led by Jarno and the 
Abbot, and further, your having drawn the motives moi*o 
from a freak, a human trait, than from a moral source, is 
one of those beauties that ‘belong peculiarly to yourself. 
The idea of machinery is thereby suppressed while its 
efibet continues, and all that concerns fonn remains within 
tho bounds of nature, only that tho result is greater thau 
what nature would havo accomplished had she been left to 
herself. 

In spite of all this, I would havo liked you to have 
brought the significance of this machinery—^its necessary 
bearing upon the intenial character of the work—a little 
more clearly before the reader. Yor the reader should in 
all cases be aUowed a clear insight into the economy of the 
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whole, oven though this has to bo concealed from the 
porsons represented. Many readers will, I fear, believe 
that that secret influence is merely for dramatic eflcct, a 
device to increase the complication, to create surprises, and 
such thinj^s. The Eighth Book docs indeed give a Jiintorical 
interpretation of all the single incidents brought about by 
this machinery, but it gives no snffieiently satisfactory 
tGsihetic intorfjretation of the inner spirit of tlio pooti(i 
necessity of these contrivances. J*inyself was not convinced 
of this till 1 had read it a second and a third time. 

If, in fact, thore wore anything else to find fault with 
in tlio work it would be this, “that considering the great 
and deep seriousness that pervades all the single parts, 

• and by which it produces so powerful an effect, too much 
scope is allowed to the pJay of the imaginatkm.” It seems 
to mo that you have in this case canacd the free grrico of 
tlio movement soraowhat furtlicr than is compatible with 
the poetic seriousness, and that, owing to your just horror 
of everything that is heavy, methodical, and stiff, you have 
approached the other extreme. J think I perceive that a 
certain condescension towards the weak side of tlio public, 
has induced you to make more use of dramatic purposes 
and dramatic contrivances tliau is necessary or appropriate 
in a novel. 

If ever there was a poetic narrative that could dis- 
pemso with tho aid of the marvellous and the surprising, 
it is this novel of yours; and such a work could very 
easily be injured by what is useless to it. ‘Tt might 
happen that tho reader’s attention will bo directed more to 
what is accidental, and that his interest will bo taken uj) 
with solving riddles when it should have been concentrated 
upon tho inward spirit of tho work. It might hap])on, 
I say, and do not we botli know that this has already 
happened ? 

Accordingly, tho question is whether this fault—if fault 
it is—might not still ,b 0 obviated in tho Eighth Book. 
However, it wonld apply only to the representation of tho 
idea; as regards the idea itself, nothing remains to be 
desired. It would, therefore, merely be necessary to bring 
that which the reader has hitherto treated too frivolously, 
somewhat more prominently forward, and to justify the 
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theatrical incidents which ho may havo looked upon as the 
mere play of the imagination, hy connecting them more 
definitely with the most serious import of the work, also 
in face of reason, as indeed is done implicitc^ but not 
expUcite. It seems to mo that the Abbot is very well 
fitted to be charged with this duty, and he would thereby 
havo a further opportunity of recommending himself to 
the reader. It would, perhaps, not be supCkrfiuous if, in 
the Eighth Book, mention were made of the i^rineipal 
reason why Wilhelm is made a subject of the Abbot’s peda¬ 
gogical plans. These plans would thus receive a more 
special application, and Wilhelm’s personality would also 
appear of more importaiiee to the company. 

You have, in the Eightli Book, thi*own out various hints * 
as to what you wish one to understand by the terms 
Apprenticeship and Mastershij). When examining a 
poetical production it is chiefly the purport of ideas that 
comes into consideration, i)articularly in the case of a 
public like otirs, and as this is often the only thing that 
is afterwards remembered, it is of importance that you 
should herein bo thoroughly understood. Your hints are 
very good, but they do not appear to me to be sufficient. 
It is true yon would rather have the reader find out more 
himself, than that he should be forthwith instructed by 
you, but just because you yourself say something about it, 
people will fancy that all has been said, and the conse¬ 
quence is that you make the limits of your idea narrower 
than if you had left it entirelj'- to the reader. 

If I had in bare words to define the goal which Wilhelm 
finally reaches after a long series of aberrations, 1 should 
say, “he steps from an einpty and undefined ideal into 
definite, active life, but without losing any of his idealising 
power.” The two opposite paths tliat lead away from this 
happy state are represented in your novel, and, moreover, 
in all possible shades and degrees. From the time of that 
unfortunate expedition where he wishes to have a play 
perfoimed, without having thought of its character, to the 
moment where ho chooses Theresa for his wife, ho has, as 
it were, onesidedly run through the whole circle of hu¬ 
manity ; those two extremes are the two greatest contrasts 
of which a character such as his is at all capable, and 
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harmony must now necessarily arise out of it. TThe fiict 
of his passing under the lovely and glad guidance of 
nature (through Felix) from the ideal to the real, from a 
lively endeavour to act and to recognise what is real—with¬ 
out however losing that which was real in his first state 
of endeavour—the fact of his acquiring determinatenoss 
without losing his beautiful determinahleness, his learning . 
to limit himself, but in this very limit again finding his 
way to the infinite by means of form, etc .—this I call the 
crisis of his life, the end of his apprenticeship, and 1 
think all the contrivances in the work seem to unite,in the 
most perfect manner for this purpose. The beautiful and 
natural relation to his child, and his union with a woman 
as noble as Natalie, are a guarantee of this state of spiritual 
well-being, and we see him and leave him on a path which 
leads to endless perfection. 

Now the way in which you explain the ideas of appren¬ 
ticeship and mastership seems to give a narrower limit to 
both. You understand the first to signify merely the error 
of seeking for that which must proceed from the inner 
man himself, outside of ourselves ; the second, the convic¬ 
tion of the error of that search, and of the necessity of 
producing things ourselves, etc. But do these two ideas 
really embrace and exhaust the whole life of Wilhelm as 
we have it in the novel ? Does everything become intelli¬ 
gible by moans of this formula ?• And can he be acquitted 
merely because a paternal heart has declared itself in him, 
as happens at the end of the Seventh Book? What I 
should like, therefore, would bo this, that the bearing of 
all the several parts of the novel to the said philosophical 
idea, should be made somewhat more apparent. 1 might 
say the story is perfectly true, that the moral of the story 
also is perfectly true, but the relation of the one to the 
.other does not rise up before us with sufficient distinctness. 

1 do not know whether, in making these comments, 1 
have made myself very intelligible: the question affects 
the whole work, and therefore it is difficult to explain it by 
particular instances. But a mere hint on this point will 
suffice. 

Before you send mo the transcript of the Xenia, please 
be kind enough to strike out what you wish left out, and to 

VOL. I, o 
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nnderline what you wish altered. I shall then he hotter 
ahle to mhke my caloiilations as to what has still to he done« 

May you he in tho humour and find time for the little 
poems you promised to lot mo have for tho Almanack^ and 
for the song of Mignon’s which you already have in petto.* 
The lustre of the Almanack rests, in fact, entirely upon 
your contrihutions. I am again living in and working at 
criticism, so as to become quite clear about your JIfetster, 
and therefore cannot da much more for the Almanack. 
Then comes my wife’s confinement, which will not he 
favourable to a poetical state of mind in me. She wishes 
to ho kindly remembered. Farewell. On Sunday evening 
I hope to have sometliing more to say. Sen. 

Would you he so kind as tt) procure for mo from the 
library in W. tho fifth volume of the large Mvraiori col¬ 
lection. 

One other small request. 

I should like to have your vignette as a frontispiece to 
the new Almanack of the Muses, and have to-day writttin 
to Bolt in Berlin to ask him whether he can uuefertake to 
make one. Xow I should prefer having it taken from a 
painting than from Lipson’s engraving, and wish to know 
whether you would consont to let me have Meyer’s portrait 
of you. 

Should you not care to give it out of your hands, I hope 
at ail events that you would allow it to be copied^ that is 
to say, if a tolerably good artist can be found in Weimar< 


186.— Goethe to Schileer. 

Weimar, July 9,1796* 

On a 8et)airate sheet I have marked the several passages 
Which 1 think of altering and filling up in accordance with 
your suggestions, but besides this 1 owe you my sincerest 
thanks the admonitions contained in your letter of to¬ 
day, and for having directed my attention to the adequate 
completion of the work. I pray you not to desist from—-! 

* See Letter 176. 
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might almost say—driving me out beyond my own bounds. 
The fault you justly notice lies in my inmost nature, in a 
certain reaHstio tendency, owing to which I take a delight 
in veiling my existence, my actions, my writings from the 
eyes of the world. Thus I should always like to' travel 
incognito, to choose the poorer dress in preference to the 
better one, and, in the intercourse with strangem or ac¬ 
quaintances, prefer a subject of lesser importance, or at 
least the less important expression, to deport myself with 
more levity than is natural to mo, and thus to place myself 
as it were between my actual self and what I apbear 
to be. 

You know very well how this is, and why it is so. 

After this general confession I gladly pass over to par¬ 
ticulars and must tell you that had it not been for yortr in¬ 
citement and instigation, I should—and moreover against 
iny better knowledge and conscience—have abandoned 
myself to this peculiarity in my novel, which would have 
been unpardonable, considering the gioat expenditure that 
has been made upon it, inasmuch as all that is .demanded 
ia both easy to perceive and can easily be accomplished. 

Thus, were tho attention which the Abbot at an early 
date shows towards Wilhelm clearly expressed, it would 
throw quite a peculiar light and spiritual lustre upon tlie 
whole work, and yet I have neglected to do this; scarcelj'” 
have I been able to induce myself, through Werner, to say 
anything in favour of his outward circumstances. 

I broke off the Apprentice’s indenture in the Seventh 
Book, because few maxims on Art and the appreoirtion of 
Art are now read. The Second half of the letter was to 
have contained important words on life and tho object of 
life; I thus had the best opportunity through an oral 
commentary of the Abbot, of explaining and of vindicating 
the incidents in general, hut particuUurly the events 
brought about by the Powers of the Tower, and saving 
this machinery from the suspicion of being a cold necessity 
demanded by a novel, and of giving it msthetic value^ or 
rather of placing its eesthetio value in a proper lights You 
see that I perfectly agree with your remarks. 

There is no doubt that tke apparent results expressed 
by me are much more limited than the contouts of the 

o 2 
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work, and I seem to myself to bo like one who, after 
having set down a number of large figures one above 
another, finally himself wilfully makes an error in cal¬ 
culation in order to lessen the total sum, God knows for 
what sort of freak. 

1 also owe you my heartfelt thanks—as for much besides 
—^for having in good time spoken in so decisive a way of 
this perverse manner of mine, and I shall certainly comply 
with your just wishes as fiir as I possibly can ; I need only 
distribute the contents of your letter in the appropriate 
places, and the matter is settled. And should it happen to 
me—for human perversities are difficult to overcome—^that 
the more important words will not oome from my heart, I 
shall beg to add with a few bold pencil strokes that which 
I, being tied by the strangest necessity of nature, am 
unable to express. Pray continue throughout the week 
to remind and to encourage me; I will meanwhile see to 
Cellini, and if possible to the also. 

G. 


189, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 9,1796. 

^he Xenia I herewith return to you with my thoughts 
upon them; the serious and well-meaning ones are now in 
such force, that one begmdges the ragamuffins there assailed 
the favour of being mentioned in such good company. 

As regards the portrait, 1 do not see how we shall 
manage it. There is no one here who could copy it for 
your purpose; to send the original away would be pre¬ 
carious^; moreover Bolt is a pleasing but, as it seems to me, 
no thorough artist. How would it be to defer your friendly 
intention till Meyer’s return, as we might then, in every 
reject, hope for something good ? 

My kind greetings to your dear wife. Would you not, 
in case of an increase of your family, send Karl over to us 
during the first days ? August would give him a hearty 
welcome, and he would be very happy among the many 
children that assemble in my house and garden. Farewell. 

G. 
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[FoBtaoript in Ooethe^s han^J] 

Muratori you shall have. VieilUmLle you have doubtless 
already received. The bill will follow shortly. 

Owing to various abridgments, my next contribution of 
Cellini will amount only to three printed sheets ai^d a few 
pages. 


190.— Schiller to Goethe. 

* 

Jena, July 9, 1796. 

I am very glad to hear that I have succeeded in making 
my thoughts on the two points in question intelligible to 
you, and that you intend to take them into consideration. 
That which you call your realistic tendency, you should, 
however, by no means disregard. That too is a part of 
your poetical individuality, and you must naturally remain 
within its boundaries; all the beauty in the work must be 
yonr own. The question is merely about drawing an objective 
advantage for the work from this subjective peculiarity, 
which yon will certainly succeed in doing, as soon as you 
make up your mind to do so. As regards subject, the 
work ought to contain all that is needful for its interpre¬ 
tation, and as regards form this must of necetmty be con¬ 
tained in it, the inner connection must produce it; but in 
what degree of closeness or looseness it has to be con¬ 
nected, must be left to your own inmost nature to decide. 
It would indeed be more convenient to the reader \vere 
you yourself point-blank to state to him the moments 
upon which this depends, so that he would only require to 
accept it; assuredly, however, he would be more drawn to 
the book, and be oftener led back to it, were this left for 
himself to do. Hence, if only you take care that he is sure 
to find it, but if ho seeks in good earnest and with open 
eyes, then, 1 say, do not spare him the trouble of seeking. 
The result of such a whole must always be the reader’s 
own free production, yet not an arbitrary one : it must be 
a kind of reward which is granted only to those that 
deserve it, while it is withhmd from those that are un¬ 
deserving of it. 
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I will now add ft few other suggeetions, whichl beg you 
to tako into consideration in regard to the secret machinery 
I spoke of. 1, The reader will like to know for what pur¬ 
pose the Abbot, or his helper’s help, plays the ghost of old 
llamletb 2. The veil with the little note “ flee, flee, eiJc,” 
being twice mentioned raises the expectation that this 
invention serves some important object. Why, one is 
inclined to ask, is Wilhelm on the one hand* driven from 
the theatre, while on the other he is assisted in the represen¬ 
tation of his favorite play, and in making his debut ? The 
reader expects a more deflnite answer to these two questions 
than Jarno has yet given. 3. He would also be glad to 
know whether the Abbot and his friends—^before Werner’s 


appearanoe In the castle—were already aware that they 
had to deal with so close a fdend and relation, when pur¬ 
chasing the estate ? To judge from their conduct, it would 


almost seem so, and hence one is again astonished at the 
secret which they made of it to Wilhelm. 4. it is surely 
to be desired that ono should learn the source from which 


the Abbot derived his information about Theresa’s parent¬ 
age, especially as It is after all somewhat strange that this 
important circumstance should have remained a secret to 
persons deeply interested in it, and who are otherwise 
so well served by it, up to the moment when it is required 
by the poet. 

It is doubtless no mere accident that the second half of 


the indenture is omitted, hut a dexterous uso of accident— 


in Art as well as in Life—often brings about what is excel¬ 
lent. It seems to me this second half of the indenture 


might be introduced in the Eighth Book in a far more 
importsmt passage, and with w'holly different advantages. 
The events have meanwhilo moved on, Wilhelm himsdf is 
more fully developed. Ho, as well as the reader, is much 
better prepared for those praqtioal results of life and tixe 
use of life; the Hall of the Past and his greater intimacy 
with Natalie may likewise have produced a more favor¬ 
able state of mind. For this reason I strongly advise you 
not to leave out this second half of the letter, but if 


possible to set down in it the philosophical contents of 
the work either more or less clearly, or more or less 
obscurely. Besides this, in the case of a public such as. 
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ia fact, the Gennan public is, too much cannot be done in 
justification of an intention, and in the present case, more- ^ 
over, in justification of the title which is given to the'book 
and which distinctly expresses the intention. 

1 felt no small satisfaction in finding in your Eighth 
Book a couple of lines which turn upon metaphysics, and 
relate to tho speculative tendency in man. But the offering 
you present the poor goddess is somewhat potty and 
mean, and 1 do not know wheth^ one can let you off' with 
so trifling a gift. You will probably know to which 
passage I hero allude, for I fancy 1 can see that it has been 
introduced after much deliberation. 

I confess that in our speculating age it is somewhat hard 
to write a novel of such dimensions on such a subject, 
where tho one thing needful is so quietly despatched, and 
where a sentimental character such as Wilhelm always 
remains, should he allowed to complete the term of his 
apprenticeship without tho help of that worthy guide.. 
The worst of it is, that in all earnestness he actually does 
complete it, a fact that does not awaken the best opinion 
of the importance of the said guide. 

But seriously, how is it that you have brought up and 
fully developed your hero without stumbling upon those 
requirements which can be mot only by philosophy ? I 
am convinced that this is to be ascribed simply to the 
cbatiietio tendency which you have invariably pursued in 
tho novel. The sesthetio state of mind calls mr none of 
those arguments of comfort which have to he dra;^ &om 
speculation; its characteristics are independence, infinity; 
it is only when the sensuous and the moral elements in 
man come into oonflict, that help has to be sought from 
pure reason. A healthy and beautiful nature—as you your*- 
self say—requires no moral code, no law for its nature, 
no political metaphysics. You might as well have added 
that it requires no godhead, no idea of immortality where^ 
with to support and to maintain itself. These three points, 
round which all peculation ultimately turns, do, it is true, 
offer a sensually-developed mind matter for poetio speou- 
lation, but they can never become serious oiroumstanoes 
and requirements. 

The only objection that might perhaps be raised against 
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this, is that our friend is, as yet, not so veiy fully possessed 
of this sesthetio freedom as to make him perfectly sure of 
never getting into certain embarrassing situations and of 
never requiring certain expedients (of speculation). He is 
not wanting in a certain fondness for philosophy, such as 
is peculiar to all sentimental natures, and thus, were he once 
to enter the speculative domain, the consequences might 
become serious with him, owing to his character not pos> 
sessing a philosophical foi^ndation, for it is only philosophy 
that can render philosophical speculations hannless; with¬ 
out it philosophy inevitably leads to mysticism. (The 
Oanoncss herself is a proof of this. A certain eosthetio 
want in her nature makes speculation a necessity to her, 
and she joins the Moravians because philosophy did not 
come to her aid ; liad she been a man she would perhaps 
have wandered through all the aberrations of metaphysics.) 

The demand now made upon you (and which in all 
other ctises also you have settled so satisfactorily) is to 
place your pupil in a position of perfect independence, 
certainty, freedom, and, so to say, erect solidity, which he 
can always maintain without the aid of any outward sup¬ 
port; hence what is wanted is, that msthetic matuiity 
should raise him completely beyond even the want of that 
philosophic culture whioh ho lias not received. But then 
the question comes to be: is he enough of a realist never 
to require to seek support from pure reason ? If he is not, 
then should not the wants of the idealist be somewhat 
more carefully attended to ? 

You will perhaps think that 1 am merely taking an 
artful way of driving you into philosophy; but wbat I 
lind wanting can assuredly bo perfectly well accomplished 
in your own way. The extent of my wish is only that 
you should not ^xnde the subject in question, but that you 
should solve it entirely in your own fashion. That whioh 
in you is a substitute for all speculative knowledge, and 
which keeps you in ignorance of all its requirements, will 
be perfectly sufficient in the case of Meister himself. You 
have already let the Uncle say a great many tl^gs, and 
Meister too touches upon the question sover^ times very 
successfully; hence there would not be so very much to bo 
done. If only X could clothe in your way of thinking that 
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which I have expressed in my own way, in my Bedim of 
Shadows and in my JEsthetic Letters, wo should very soon 
be of one mind. 

What you have put into Werner’s mouth as regards 
Wilhelm’s outward circumstances has an uncommonly 
good effect upon the whole. It has struck mo whether 
you could not make the Count (who appears at the end 
of the EighA Book) the means of bringing Wilhelm to 
full honours. How would it dae were the Count—the 
master of ceremonies of the novel—by his respectful 
behaviour, and by a certain kind of treatment which I do 
not need to describe more definitely, suddenly to luise him 
from his station into a higher one, and thus confer upon 
him, in a certain way, the nobility he does not possess ? 
Assuredly, even though it were the Count who thus dis¬ 
tinguished him, the thing would be douo. 

As regards Wilhelm’s behaviour in the Hall of the 
Past upon first entering it with Natalie, I have one sug¬ 
gestion to make. He is here, it seems to me, too much 
the old Wilhelm, who, when in his grandfather's house, 
preferred remaining beside the sick prince, and whom 
the sti*anger in the First Book finds in so wrong a way. 
He still almost exclusively keeps standing by the side of 
the mere substance of the works of Art, and I think poetises 
too much with it. Would this not be the place to show 
the beginning of a happy crisis in him, not indeed to 
represent him as a connoisseur, for that ip impossible, but 
still to represent him more as an objective observer, so that 
a friend, such as our Moyer, might entertain somo hopes 
of him ? 

You have in the Seventh Book already very successfully 
made use of Jarno to express, in his hard and diy manner, 
a truth which brings the hero as well as the reader one 
great step in advance; I mean the passage whei'e he 
denies Wilhelm to possess any talent as an actor. It has 
now occurred to me whether Jarno could not render him 
a similar service in regard to Theresa and Natalie, with 
an equally good result to the whole. Jarno seems to 
me to be the right man to tell Wilhelm that Theresa 
could not make him happy, and to give him a hint 
which female oharaoter would suit him. Such single and 
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plain-spoken words, said at the right moment:, ah once 
rid the reader of a heavy burden, and act like a flash 
oflightning to illuminate the whole scene. 

• 

Monday (July 11), early. 

A visit prevented mo yesterday morning from sending 
off this letter. To-day 1 cannot add more, as things are in 
too unsettled a state. My wife is close upoif her confine- 
mont, and Stark expects if to-day. I thank you cordially 
forjyour friendly otter to take Karl into your house; but 
he IS no trouble to us, as wo have taken a few additional 
persons into our service, and so arranged the rooms that 
ho will not be in the way. Accept my thanks for Yieille- 
viUe and Muratori. Sohlegel and his wife have arrived 
here again; little Paulus* has started in haste for Suabia, 
to pay her sick mother a visit. Farewell, I hope on 
Wednesday to be able to send you further news with a 
heart more at ease. 

Sen. 


101.—SciIlLLKR to OoKTUK. 

Monday (July 11) afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

The confinement of my wife took place two hours ago, 
in a shorter tiipe than was expect^, and with Stark’s 
assistance, easily and happily. My wishes are in every 
respect fulfilled, for it is a boy, apparently well and 
strong. You can imagine‘what a weight is taken from 
my heart, espeoially as I had cause to fear that the 
spasms might make the birth premature. 

1 can now therefore begin to count my little family j it 
is a ourious sensation, and the step from one to two is much 
greater than 1 thought. 

Farewell ; my wife sends greetings; with the exception 
of being we^t she is very well. 

Sen. 

♦ The wife of G. F. Paulas, to whom Goethe had heeti introduced by 
Schiller. She possessed somo talent as a poetess. Goethe's usual 
epithet for her was Die Kleine Yrau. 
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192.— GoETliE to Schiller, 

Weimar, July 12,1790. 

I coDgratulato you with all my heart upon the little 
new-oomer; may you livo to have much joy in your 
two boys. Give your dear wife my kindest and warmest 
greetings. • 

Next Saturday, if possible, I shall pay you a visit. Wo 
must necessarily have a talk by word of mouth about my 
novel, also about the Xmia^ and many other things which 
1 have at heart. In each case the ^tuestion will bo: where 
the years of apprenticeship, that are actually to be given, 
are to be brought to a close and in how far it may bo 
intended at a future time to let the characters appear 
again. Your letter of to-day seems actually to point to a 
continuation of the work: this I think 1 would be inclined 
to do and like to see accomplished, but more of this when 
wo meet. 

That which is necessary for the past must be done, just 
as one is obliged to point forwards, but there must be links 
in the chain to point to a further development as well as 
to the plan itself: this is a point I should like to discuss 
with you. Do not send me back anything with the 
carrier-women, and keep the manuscript. I shall bring 
wltli me the Xenia, Cellini, and perhaps something else 
iKisidos. Give my kind greetings to Schlegol and his 
wifej I am looking forward to soging them both this 
time. 

I do not altogether like our little friend* travelling in 
these critical times ; things look exceedingly bad in Suabia 
as well as on the Upper and Lower Bhine. 

May all ^o well with you in your peaceful valley, 
and enjoy this lovely season, at all events from your win¬ 
dow. 

G, 


Sec end of postBcript to Letter 190. 
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193,— ScniLLEK to Goethe. 

Tuesday eTening, July 12. 

Things are progressing in my little household as well 
as could he wished. My wife is going to nurse the child 
herself, which is what I very much wish myself. On 
Thursday we arc to have the christening.. If things 
remain in as peaceful a state as they now are, my mind 
will be sufficiently at rest for me carefully again to go 
over the Eighth Book of your novel before I send it 
back to you. 

It will not matter if your next sending of Cellini turns 
out to be shorter than usual. I have several things not 
altogether useless wherewith to fill the monthly part. 

Yon have not yet written anything about the drawing 
and the engraving to Hirt’s essay. 

1 am extremely sorry that I am not to have your vignette 
for this year*s Almanack. Some decoration wo must have, 
and this would have been the most sensible one. As I 
do not care to have any other of our contemporaries, I shall 
endeavour to procure the portrait of Uz, who died lately. 
By thus honouring one belonging to the past we shall givo 
ourselves the appearance of honesty and fairness. Perhaps 
you will help me to procure it through Knebel. I would 
gladly pay whatever might bo the cost of a painting or 
a drawing. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. Frau Char¬ 
lotte* is to be godmother to our child; it is a great occasion 
for her, and she is astonished that you are not to be one 
> of the company, especially as one of the boy*s names is 
to be Wilhelm. Farewell. 

SCH. 


194.—Goethe to Schileeb. 

July 13,1796. 

I congratulate you upon the good progress that the little 
new-comer is making. Give my kind greetings to your 
dear wife and to your mother-in-law. To the christening 

* Frau Ton Kalb. 
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I should have come without having been invited if such 
ceremonies did not unsettle mo. I shall come on Saturday 
instead, and we will then enjoy a couple of happy days. 

G. 

The engravings to Hirt’s work aro being made, a^id 
promise to be good; the artist would not do the ono for 
less than four oarolins, the other was to be somewhat less 
expensive. There is certainly » great deal of fine work 
about tliem. 

I will apply to Kuebel for Uz*s portrait 


195. —Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, July 20, 1796. 

T came over here very quickly yesterday in Hofrath 
ijoder’s company. The transcript of my novel is going 
on briskly. This morning early, at Pyrmonter’s, I thought 
out a short essay in which I propose to give myself 
and you an account of my method of observing nature, 
which at some future time might form an introduction 
to my studies in this subject Herewith I send you ono 
of Nature’s products which must be ’speedily consumed 
at this time of the year. I hope that you will like it, and 
that ic will agree with you, 

G. 


196,— ScmLLER io Goethe. 

Evening, 10 o’oloofe. 

Only a lino or two by way of greeting, togetlier with 
our b^t thanks for the fish, which we—^that is, my mother- 
in-law, I, and the Schlegels, whom we had invited to the 
feast—Enjoyed most thoroughly. 

I am to-day so exhausted and fatigued by a despatch 
to Cotta, and all kinds of small necessary business affairs 
that I cannot write more. The occurrences in Frankfort 
will, 1 trust, not have seriously affected either you or your 
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mother. Should you hear any newa that does not appear 
in the newspapers, let me hear of it. Farewell. 

SCH. 


It was said hero to-day that tho Coatljutor had been taken 
prisoner. 


197. —Goi:thp: to Scjulleu. 

Weimar, July 22, lYHC*. 

T have had two letters from Meyer, which have put my 
mind quite at ease. lie has retired to Florence with a 
fellow-countryman, is well and happy, already editing; 
tho works of Cellini, and is immensely charmed with tho 
works of tho old Florentine masters. 

Herewith, 1 send yon a little note, which ploaso do not 
show to any one. If I should hear anything further I 
shall let you know. Frankfort has, after all, sutifored more 
than was thought probable. 

The transcript of* my novel is progressing rapidly. 
Next Wednesday 1 hope to send you tiie greatei* portion of 
it. It is well that I havo got so far, and delightful that I 
have your help in forming an opinion of it. At the pre¬ 
sent moment it is scarcely possible to keep one’s mind in 
tho necesseuy state of composure and concentration. 

Farewell. 

a. 


198. —Goethe to Schiller. 

July 2H. 

Her© is more news. 

The Electorate of Saxony is about to make a tiordon. 

The French have inpulsed the Austrians at GemUnden, 
and were thus only about five miles from Whrzburg* 
Probably Ihey are there by this time, and found enormous 
magazines and stored-awaj fcreasurea. 

According to all aoooimhi the contingents from Saxony 
are retreating. The Austrians are retiring behind t2u» 
Danube; Wdreburg has to provide 12,000 horse to drive 
them back. 
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Wirtemberg is making peace, and is already enjoying 
a cessation of bostilities. Mannheim is said to be as 
good as lost. The Imperial Court is levying about 30,000 
men in Bohemia and Galacia* 

Frankfort has lost 174 houses, and has to pay eight- 
jnillion livfes in money, one-and-a-half million in cloth 
and stuffs, and a quantity of eatables, in consideration 
for which none of the inhabitants are to be mulcted with¬ 
out a trial and justice. ■ 

This is the comforting news that comes in from different 
quarters. The fate of our part of the country depends 
solely upon whether it is i^ossible to gain timo. A first 
attack and a skirmish wo might certainly bo able to resist. 
The fact that the King of Prussia is in Pyrmont, that the 
last resource is thus at hand, that he and the Landgrave 
of Hesse must he anxious to obtain peace for the Elec¬ 
torate of Saxony, that the French have <3iiough to do in 
driving the Austrians to Bohemia through Franconia, 
Suabia, and Bavaria, and in forcing them hack upon their 
own territory, all this enables us to draw some hope, unless 
indeed—^like so many others—this hope too should come 
to nothing. 

I have as yet no tidings from my mother: shn lives in 
the largo square where tho Sdujptloache stands, and directly 
faces the Zeile she therefore has a full view of that half 
of the tovm which was bombarded. 

1 have meanwhile been pushing forward with my Work, 
and while my novel is being copied out have endeavoured 
to make use of your various suggestions; with what 
success you will yourself be able to judge. 

Farewell. 

The news about the Coadjutor is not probable, he had 
time and room enough to withdraw to Ulm; even Coude^s 
cjorps, which stood in Freiburg, seems to have escaped* 
'Whatever further news I hear, you shall bo informed o£ 

a* 

'' ^ • One of the prindpal streets in Frankfort. 
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199.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona, July 23,1796. 

During the last days I have not felt well enough to 
write to you even about things that interest us both, and 
to-day T must still refrain from this as my head is in a 
sad state'in consequence of a sleepless night. 

Political affairs, which I have always avoided pur¬ 
posely, are now coming % little too closely home to us. * 
The French are in Stuttgart, where the Imperialists are 
said to have taken refuge, and the French were obliged to 
fire upon the town. But I can scarcely believe this, as 
Stuttgart has hardly any walls, and no one in their senses 
could think of maintaining themselves there even for 
three hours. I have had no news of my family for several 
weeks; what I have just told you is out of a letter from 
little Paulus.* All communication between Stuttgari and 
Sohomdorf was stopped, so the little one writes, and hence 
the posts between the first-mentioned place and here are 
likewise interrupted. 

^Thii^s are still going on favorably in my house, only 
that my wife seems unable to nurse our baby; she has no 
more to give it. 

I recently heai;d that Stolberg, and those who happened 
to be with him, solemnly burnt your Meister as far as the 
Sixth Book, but that—as in the case of Arndt’s JPoro- 
dieagdrtlein —he spared this one and had it specially bound. 
He seriously considers it a defence of the Moravians, and 
has been much edified by it. 

Bagge^sen has spluttered out an epigram on my 
Almanack, in which it seems our epigrams are roughly 
dealt with. The point in question is, that after “ having 
first presented ideal figures to our reiser, a Venetian pot- 
de-cmmbre is emptied over his head.” The sentence, at all 
events, looks very much like a dog that has been soused in 
water. I recommend both of these bits of news to your* 
notice for you to make the best use of them you can. Be 
so kind as to send me what you have ready in the way 
of Xemia, as the press is urgent for them. 

My last Mmamck of the Muses is prohibited in Vienna; 

♦ Sec* end of postscript to Letter 190. 
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we shall therefore have all the less reason to be sparing in 
our next. 

The following epigram is the latest from Berlin, as you 
will see: 

Ungek, on hii3 two publications, Wiluelu Mbistek and tlie 
periodical Deutschland.'* 

“ Der Intern neuen Schnitt dem Leeer m empfehUm, 

Mwist* ich den Meisters Werh zur ersten Probe wahleiif 
JMe zweite isty und dann iet aJUen ahijefhan, 

Wenn selheit dee Pfttschers Werh eie nicJtt verrufcn hann.^* 

Farewell. The transcript of your Eighth Book will 
again keep mo busy. Wo must talk over the natural- 
history subjects 'by word of mouth. Herder has sent me 
several things for^tlio Almanack, and otliers of which it is 
written: 

fadt indignatio versum 
Qtialemcunquo ^test. 

My wife sends kind greetings. 

SCH, 


200.—Goethe to Schillek, 

Weinuur, July 2G, 1796. 

I herewith send you a capital letter from Meyer; it is 
the second I have received from Florence, where he seems 
to be very happy. I only hope that he may remain there 
for some time in the enjoyment of his peaceful life. 

On Saturday I shall probably send you another dozen 
Xenia, While you are proceeding with your Almanack 
could you not first send mo over the manuscript? I have 
altered several passages in the Xenia, and here and there 
put headings to them; perhaps some use might be made 
of these. 

The transcript of my novel is progressing, and I find all 

* “ The newest style of type to recommend to readers, 

I firstly chose the Me/Uter^s work os proof. 

The second is—end aU is settled then— 

When e’en a bungler’s work can’t cry them down.*’ 
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kind^ of things still to do to it. I hope to be able to send 
it by the 3rd or tho 6th of August. On the 10th I shall 
pay you a visit, and then I hope tliat we shall speedily 
come to the end. 

By that time also tho political troubles will probably 
have become more settled; Thuringia and Saxony, so it 
seems, will have time to bethink themselves, and that 
alone is a great piece of good fortune. 

Kant’s essay on the neble (vornehme) way of philoso¬ 
phising has given me a groat pleasure; this treatise also 
will actively help in separating that which does not belong 
together. 

The AiUo-da^Fe of tho Stolbergs, and tho epigrams of 
Baggessen shall not bring them any gootl; as it is, they 
are only credited because they have been tolerated, and it 
will not cost ns any great trouble to thrust thorn back to 
the sphere to which they belong. Farewell, I hope your 
wife will keep well after tho change, and tliat the little 
one may thrive upon his new nourisliinent. I mean to bo 
as busy as possible in order to bo able to spend some timo 
with you in jioaco, and to discuss sevoral of my new under¬ 
takings with you. 

G. 


201.—Goethe to Scuieler. 

Woijnor, July 28, 1796, 

You, as well as other friends, liavo repeatedly expressed 
tho wish that our actors should occasionally give perform¬ 
ances in Jena; tho timo has come when we could send them 
to you from LauchstMt, and if tho theatre is once put into 
order, of course tho matter might bo considered a settled 
arrangement. Write and toll mo how peopleware disposed 
to this, and especially interest the ladies in tho proposal. . 

The Duke (this is between ourselves) has left the 
matter entirely in my hands; the Gotha people have 
been complimented upon this, and they do not take it at 
all amiss, yet I ought not and do not care to undertake 
the matter without tho consent of the Aoademy. 1 shall, 
however, ask tho l*ro-reotor not to bring it before the Senate 
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till I am certain of having a majority in my favour. 
Hence lot your friends and acquaintances take an 
opportunity of saying all that canbo said about the 
desirability of this now undertaking, and let me hear" soon 
how matters stand. 

I should like to have La JIferc coup(d>le* for a little 
while; if yoq have still got the book, or could speedily get 
it, IlofJcammerrath Kirms, who^is going to take this to 
you, might bring it back with him this ovoiiiiig. 

Ilore is a letter from my mother. 

Write and tell me how you all are. 

As for the rest, everything is in such a state of confu¬ 
sion and agitation that an aesthetic mood, which would 
be neoessary for me were 1 to finish my novel in the way 
wo wish, could not be expected to come over me except 
by miracle. However, we do not need altogether to despair 
of it. 

Farewell. G. 


202.—^Schiller to GoKxnB. 

Here are the Xenia, which pray send back to me as soon 
as possible. What is struck out has cither to bo left out, 
has already been printed, or has been written out for the 
press. Hoiioe alterations in what is struok out will either 
bo uuneoessary or oomo too late. The names below the 
separate versos do not moan anything, and they will not 
remain there. 

I shall try to procure votes for the comedy, and shall 
begin at once with our landlord, who has hitherto always 
expressed himself in favour of it. I shall be specially 
glad for my wife’s sake if the performance is given. She 
keeps pretty well; the little one suffers a good deal from 
acidity and spasms, however he seems to be gradually 
getting acoustomed to his new food. One cannot expect 
to be in very good spirits, much less in a fit state to write 
poetry, when surrounded inwardly and outwardly by ep 
much trouble. But the poetry perhaps corresponds with 
this state of things. 

, As regards your novel, I am in no fear. The little that 

* By Beaumarohais. 
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remains to bo done to it, depends merely upon a couple of 
happy apergm^ aud the most wonderful revelations often 
come upon one in thp midst of outward pressure. 

The sound of Meyer’s voice from Florence has greatly 
refreshed and delighted me. It is a real pleasure to see 
how keenly suscoptiblo ho is of the Boautiful, and in the 
case of so reflective and analytical a mind as his this 
susceptibility, this undisguised devotion to his subject, is 
a (juality infinitely to bo pHzed. 

His idea as regards a picture seems to me to be ex¬ 
ceedingly happy and artistic. When you write to him 
please send him some friendly message from me. 

The Idyll is printed, and 1 shall in a short time send 
you the proof sheets. The Xenia belonging to the Icy 
“Way* (Middle Age and Individuality excepted) I have made 
into one poem, and omitted the several headings. The 
same, on a smaller scale, might also be done in the case of 
a few others, and will increase the variety of the forms. 
You may perhaps feel inclined to arrange those referring 
to .Newton in a similar manner. 

Very many thanks for your mother’s letter. In addition 
to what it contains of historical interest, we were attracted 
by the naivete of her own style of writing. 

Heaven knows what may yet happen to us. Under 
these circumstances, you will scarcely be able to accept 
Meyer’s comforting news about a journey to Itaiy. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

Son. 


203.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Weimar, July 30,179G. 

The Xenia shall be returned to you immediately. 1 
have made but few comments, and have only to remind 
you that, in the word Mudeemonia, we do not use the i long,* 
which is correct according to accent, but not according 
to quantity. Probably you will not require these two 
ep^ams. 

r will not deny that 1 was for a moment very much 

* The Xenia under the heading IHe EUbdhn (The Icy Way) were 
mbsequently le-ananged. See Letters 213 and 214. 
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ployed to see our beautiful castle of air so shattered and 
battered to pieces by the eyes of the body. The idea 
was too beautiful, too strange and singular, for me not to 
grieve over having to give it up for ever, especially as an 
idea, a wish, readily takes hold of me. However, we must 
consider we have had enough with the fun which we have 
meanwhile had in the idea. We must be satisfied with the 
thought that there is a good deal of matter that can bo 
made use ot* in another form. The arrangement made in 
your Almanack will be a consolation to me, only I would 
like you to place my name as seldom as possible below the 
poems. The few which I have been writing I must now 
loavo as they are, for a time. I shall bring them with me 
when I come to you, and by that time the new form of the 
Almanack will be in full vigour and power to assimilate 
them. 

One thing more. 1 should like to see all such things 
omitted as might unpleasantly affect our circle and our 
uiioumstances. In the first form, the one poem called for, 
supported, and excused the other. Each poem is now 
inserted freely and intentionally, and its effect is also 
confined to itself alone. 

Of my novel I have nothing to report. It is taking its 
noonday nap, and 1 am in hopes that towards evening it 
may wake up all the fresher for having had a rest. 

1 liave continued my observations on plants and insects, 
and have been very successful with them. I find that 
when one htis thoroughly grasped the principle of con¬ 
tinuity, and learned how to ap]^ly it with ease, nothing 
further is required for discovering or explaining organic 
natures, 1 shall now apply this same principle to 
elementary and spiritual natures, and it may serve me for 
a time as a lever and a liandlo to my arduous under¬ 
takings. 

The French thunderstorm is still hanging over the other 
side of the Thuringian Forest. We shall in future look 
upon this range of mountains—^which are otherwise wont 
to send us cold winds—as a god-send, if it prove itself to 
possess the virtue of breaking a storm. 

As Ibere is bird^shooting in Budolstadt, our company of 
actors go there on the 11th, and the wishes of the Jena 
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public to have a pleasant entertainment in September can 
meanwhile be declared aloud. 

Write and tell me when you will require a contribution 
of Cellini, I am anxious to hoar that you and yours are 
in good health. What news have you from Suabia ? Tho 
Saxon contingents are said to be in the neighbourhood of 
Kronach. Whether they will bo required to proteot 
Voigtland and Saalgnind from incursions, whether a new 
cordon will bo drawn along the W’^erra, or ^Vhether neu¬ 
trality or an armistice will bo granted through Prussia, in 
short, which species of lightning conductor can and will 
be employed, must shortly be declared. Farewell. I hope 
soon to spend a time of peace and rest with you. 


204,—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona, *^aly 31, 1796. 

You cannot bo more unwilling to cease with the Xenia, 
than I am. In addition to the novelty and the interesting 
peculiarity of tho idea, it has been a charming feeling to 
me to think of myself working out a certain whole {pin 
geivisses Omzea) in conjunction with you; but rest assured 
that I have not sacrificed the idea to my own convenience. 
An endless amount is still wanting to complete a whole such 
as might he demanded even by the most generous of readers. 
My troublesome labours as an editor have made me very 
well aware of this defect. Even though we had been able 
to devote a whole montli to tlicm, neither tho satirical Xenia 
nor the other portion would have attained the necessary 
completeness. To have left the whole work lying a year 
long would have been out of the question, on acoouut of 
our requiring it for tho Almanack; nor could we have 
ventured to do so on account of tho many allusions to the 
latest productions in the domain of literature, which after 
the lapse of a year would no longer be of any interest.* 
Any other considerations there may be I will tell you of 
when we meet; otherwise the idea and the form is not in 
any way lost, for there is such an astonishing amount of 
subject-matter still remaining that what we may add to it 
froi^ the old will disappear in it. 
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Your name I mention but rarely. Even in the case of 
the political ones which do not attack any one spocially, 
and beneath which many would have been pleased to find 
it, I have neverthelesa omitted it, because they might bo 
sirpposed to be conneoted with the others referring to 
Reichardt. Stolberg cannot bo spared, and that you 
yourself probably do not wish ; and Sohlosser is not 
more dofiniiJtely characterised than is demanded by a 
general satire on pious indivit^ials. Moreover, these hits 
at the Stolberg sect follow one another in such a manner 
that every one must at once perceive that they originated 
with we. 1 am in a state of jnstifiablo feud with Stolberg, 
and do not need to treat him with any indulgence. 
Wieland is to»appear with the graceful damsel,* in 
Weimar, about which he cannot complain. Besides, these 
Odiosa are to appear'only in the second half of the 
Almanack, so that when you como horo. you will still bo 
able to reject what does not sccni to you to he good. In 
order not to annoy Iffland, I shall, in the dialogue with 
Bbakospeare,t only mention plays by Schroder and 
Kotzebue. You will no doubt be kind enough to lot your 
Spirtius^ copy out for mo a list of names from five or six 
of Kotzebue’s plays, so that 1 luay be able to allude to them. 

There is no hurry about Cellini^ for unfortunately T 
havo not been able to send Cotta anything for sovoinl 
post-days. Tho post will accept nothing for Stuttgart 
and Tiibingon. Your last sending of Cellini^ which was 
intended for the Eighth Number, T have still lying by me, 
and Cotta cannot have received the manuscript cf tho 
Seventh, which was on its way to him at the time of 
the cai3turo of Stuttgart. 

From Suabia there has been no news for a week. I do 
not know how matters stand with my family, nor do I 
know where they are staying at present. 

The news from Coburg to-day is that the French will he 
entering it in a few days, but that no one is in any way 

• One of Uie Xenia with the sign of tho Virgin (one of tho signs of 
the Zodiac). 

t The 390 and following Xenia. 

i; Jocose name given to Goethe’s nmauneusist whose real name vrm 
Geiet (spirit). 
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afraid. Herr Hess, tho most timorous hypochondriao in the 
world, writes this to his wife who is here, and hence it 
must doubtless be true. 

It is a good thing that the Jena people will have time 
to rid themselves of their terror of the French before 
the comedy is presented to them. There ai’e Qome very 
scrupulous people here who would consider an entertain* 
ment of this kind improper at a time of such ^reat public 
calamities. , 

1 hear the Mannheim Theatre is to be closed for a year, 
so you will probably again be able to have Iffiand in 
Weimar. Tt would be a good thing if tho Weimar Theatre 
were, at this opportunity, likewise to engage an actress. 
Mdlle. Witthoft, or whatever her name now is, would be a 
very good acquisition. 

We are all well here. Our little one is gradually 
accommodating himself to circurastances. My wife sends 
you kindest greetings. 

Farewell. I am looking forward to liearing something 
more about your natural-history studies when you come. 

Son. 


205. —Schiller to Goethe. 

•Tuna, August 1,1796. 

After long wavering to and fro, everything is at last 
settling down in its proper balance again. Tho first idea 
in regard to the Xmia was in reality a merry jest, a joke 
intended for the moment, and was in so far quite proper. 
Subsequently there came a certain superabundance, and 
the rush burst the vessel. But, after having again slept 
over tho matter, 1 have found the most natured solution 
in the world for satisfying your wishes as well as the con¬ 
venience of the Almanack. 

Those which in reality excited the demand for a certain 
universality and brought me into great embarrassment as 
editor, were the philosophical Xciwo, tlio purely poetical, 
in short, the inoffensive ones; hence the very ones which 
were not inclndod in the first idea. Hence the matter 
will be settled if we place these latter among the other 
poems in the first and serious part of the Almanack, and 
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on the other hand give the jocose ones under the name of 
Xenia^ and oonnect them with the first part as a whole in 
the same way as we did last year with the epigrams. In 
a mass together, and unmixcd with any of a serious 
character, they will lose much of their bitterness; the 
humour which prevails throughout, as you lately re¬ 
marked, will excuse each single one, and, at the same 
time, they wjll form a certain whole. . The hits at 
Beichardt, also, we will scatter ajuong the heap, and not, 
as in the first instance, have them placed at the head. On 
the one hand the honour, which we conferred upon him by> 
this distinction, was too great; on the other, the offence 
given was too great. Thus, if you approve of my plan (as 
i think you will) the Xmia will return to their original 
character, and I do not think wo need in any way regret 
having departed from our first intention, for the deviation 
enabled us to discover many a good and beautiful thing. 

According to the new arrangement, those of your 
political Xenia which merely contain a moral, and are not 
directed against any one in particular, are wholly separated 
from those with a satirical tendency, and I have placed 
your name below them. It requires to be there because 
these confessions are connected with your last year’s epi¬ 
grams, and even with your Meister, and as regards form and 
substance unmistakably show your stamp. 

I have to-day again received no news from Suabia; it 
seems as if we were altogether cut off* from there. Herr 
von Funk, who wrote to me to-day, has been obliged to quit 
Artem, his usual quarters, in the district of Lan^ensalza. ‘ 
However, wo need not be very much afraid of this, for ho 
considers that position to be useless. 

Farewell. Sen. 


206, —Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, August 2,1796. 

You will, my dear friend, often still be called upon to 
have patience with me during these days, for now that the 
time is approaching when 1 was to have set out on my 
journey,* Tam becoming but too well awaro of what I am 

* A journey to Italy abandoned in consequence of the impodimentfl 
caused t>Y war. 
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losing by having to give up ono of my most cherished 
hopes, for at my time of life it is much the same thing as 
crushing them altogether. What I still require in the way 
of culture, I could obtain only from that source ; what is in 
mo, 1 could mako use of and apply only in that way, and 
I felt certain of bringing back into our narrow sphere 
much valuable matter, in discussing which we might at 
some future day have doubly enjoyed the^time which I 
should have spent away from you. Our good friend Meyeris 
remarks grieve me; he only half enjoys things, as I cannot 
share them with him except by letter, and now that I 
have no work before me to enliven and cheer mo, I feel 
much dishoartenod. A long journey and a number of 
subjects pressing upon me from all sides, is now more a 
matter of nooessity to me than ever; meanwhile, which¬ 
ever way I look at things, it would l^e foolish of mo to 
start at present, and I must therefore reconcilo myself 
to circumstancos as host 1 can, 

I hope soon to pay you a visit, and am glad that you 
have thought out a way whereby wo shall not lose our 
fun with the Xenia, I think yours rpiito the right plan, 
and the Almanack would thus retain its previous form, 
and above all things be distinguished by a prologue and 
epilogue. It ^ould not contain a mixture of hetero¬ 
geneous kinds/of poetry, and yet would show tho utmost 
possible variety. Who knows what may not occur to ns a 
year hence to arouse the interest of the public in a similar 
fashion? I shall to-day say nothing more about other 
matters. Farewell; give my kind greetings to yonr dear 
wife. I hope to find you and yonrs woll and in good 
spirits. 


207.—SetriLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, August 5,1796. 

Matthisson passed through here to-day. Ho came straight 
from Italy by way of Trieste and Vienna* According to 
his assurances the journey to Itedy is not at all so very 
unsafe. He thinks that there should be no difficulty 
about the route from Trieste to Home eta Ancona. He 
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himself met with no unpleasantness on his journey, and 
was only detained at Niimberg, where there was .a 
Boaroity of horses. If within three or four weeks it could 
be known for certain whether you need have any fear 
about home and hearth, you would after all not require 
to give up your journey. Ilirt also has left Italy; 
Matthisson took leave of him in Vienna; he says that 
Hirt too intends to come this way. Ho could toll us no 
more about Meyer than what we know already, and in fact 
he could not give us any special* nows about any of the 
latest oocurrenoos. 

1 herewith send you a collection of serious Xenia; a 
mixture of yours and mine together; these I have made 
into a bouquet, so that, as regards those pieces also, the idea 
of working in conjunction might in some measure he ful¬ 
filled, Have the kindness to look over the manuscript, and 
to make a note of what you would "wish in any way 
altered. If you have no suggestions to make, please let 
me have it back by the returning message-girl, so that I 
can let Odpferdt have it at once. 

Other matters I must leave till the next time I write. 
I am not alone. I trust this letter will find vou cheer- 
ful and contented. Hero all arc well. My wife sends 
kindest greetings. 

Scit. 


208.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 6,1798. 

The ci-devant Xenia look very well as they are now 
arranged, and the serious lot will certainly be well 
received also. If only you could find a few more headings 
for those that still require them, it would ho a good thing; 
the spirit has not suggested any to me lately. Next week 
I shall bo with you, and hope that our being together will 
be of some profit to us both; we shall be able to complete 
some things and project others. I have some interesting 
things to tell you of in the way of natural science. 

During these last da^s 1 have discovered the most 
beautiful phenomenon 1 know of in organic nature (this 
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is saying a good deal), and send you herewith a report of it. 
I do not know whether it is known; if, however, it is, 
naturalists deserve to be called to account for not having 
so important a phenomenon proclaimed in all highways, 
instead of vexing inquiring minds with so many tedious 
details. Do not tell any one of it. I have, it is true, 
.jbeen able to make the observation only in the case of one 
species; probably, however, it is the same in all, and on this 
point I must come to a decision before the autumn is over. 
As the change 1 speak takes place very rapidly, and one 
cannot see the movement owing to the smallness of the 
space, it seems fabulous when watching the creatures, for 
surely it is something—in the space of twelve minutes—to 
grow an inch in length and proportionately as much in 
breadth, and hence, as it were, to increase on the square, 
and, moreover, all the four wings at once! I will see 
whether it is possible to let you see this phenomenon with 
your own eyes. 

Farewell. Between ourselves I hope to bo able to bring 
you peace and quietness for Thuringia and Upper Saxony. 

G. 

Poatseript, 

As a matter of course this giowth must not be imagined 
to take place in such a manner as if the solid parts of the 
wings increased to this extent in so short a time; I con¬ 
ceive the wings to bo perfectly formed of the finest tela 
ceUuloaa, which is exuded at the above rate of rapidity by 
the action of some elastic fluid, be it air, vapour, or any 
other. J am convinced that some such similar process 
might be detected in the development of flowers. 


209. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 8,1796. 

Your new discovery is indeed wonderful; it seems to 
bo a significant one, and to lead on to an important track. 
It reminded me of the rapid and powerful development 
which takes place in the heart hnd lungs of a new-born 
animal. That butterflies so decidedly avoid the Hght-side 
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is also remarkable, and again calls attention to tbo in¬ 
fluence of light upon organic natures. 

I should like very much to see the phenomenon myself. 
You will probably be continuing your experiments, and 
when you come hero you will have more to tell me con- 
ceining them. 

It is universally said here that in Weissenfels there lias 
been a meeting between the Elector of Saxony and some 
of the Dukes, nay, that oven the King of Prussia was 
present; we hear, further, that the Saxons meant to taJco 
possession of Erfurt, and othei' siioh reports. From Suabia 
I still have no news, and can send none thither. 

SchlegePs brother is here; he makes a veiy favoi able 
impression, and gives promise of much. Humboldt has 
set out on a long journey to north Germany, and goes 
as far as the island of Rflgen; he intends looking up our 
friends and enemies in Eutin and Wandsbeck, and will 
have all kinds of amusing things to tell us of. I could 
not rightly understand what induced him to start off there 
so suddenly. 

Your Eighth Book is doubtless still at rest. Have you 
got any work on the discoveries at Herculaneum ? I am 
at present in want of some details"^ about them, and beg 
you to tell me what you know on the subject. Volkmann’s 
history even, I think, gives some account of them. 

Here, in our house, all is going on well. We are all 
(for Karl is one of the number) rejoicing at the thought 
of having you here. 

Do come as soon as ever you can I 

SCH. 


210.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 10, 1796. 

My package was ready, and I was again in hopes of 
being amle to spend some time with you, but unfortunately 
a variety of circumstances detain me here, and I do not 
see when 1 shall he able to come. 

Please lot me know what it is about the discoveries at 
Herculaneum that you wish to hear more of, so that 1 may 

* For his poem entitled Pompeji urul HereuJanum. 
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be able to meet your wisbes. I herewith send you Wolt- 
mann; in Biittner’s library also there is a book entitled 
Beschreihung von Heracleia^ am d&ni Italiamschen des Bon 
Marcello Venuti (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1749). 

May I ask you tu send mo back my paper on Butterflies. 
The phenomenon appears to be general; 1 have, meanwhile, 
observed it in other butterflies, and also in sawflios. 1 am 
more than ever convinced that one can coni'e perfectly to 
understand organic natures by tho idea of continuity, 1 am 
at present engaged in setting myself a plan of observation 
by Avhic'b 1 shall be enabled to classify every single obser¬ 
vation, whatever may be wanting in-between; when once I 
have effected this, everything that is at present in confusion 
will be enjoyable and welcome. For when I look at my 
many awkward oollectame, I should scarcely find time or 
be in the humour to separate or to make use of them. 

My novel is again giving signs of life. I have embodied 
your ideas in my own fashion; whether you will be able 
to recognise those spiritual creatures in their earthly form 
I do not know. I feel almost inclined to send the work to 
the press without showing it to you again. It is owing to 
the differences of our natures that your demands can never 
be altogether fulfilled ; but even this disagreement is sure 
again to give rise to many beautiful comments ivhen the 
day comes for you t(* give your opinion of the whole. 

Let me from time to time hear of the Almanack. Here 
is a small contribution*; I have no objection to having my 
name placed at tho end if you can make use of it. It was, 
in fact, an arrogant statement of Bichter’s, in a letter to 
Knebel, that put mo in the humour for it. 

Be sure to let me know what Humboldt writes. 

In a few days Legationsrath Mattel will call upon you; 
give him a friendly reception; ho was Hofmeister at Count 
Forstenburg’s, a natural son of tho Duke of Brunswick, and 
at the same time in the service of the mother of the latter, 
Frau von Brankoni, and has seen a good deal of the world 
in their company. Farewell. 


* The Ckincmum in Rome. 
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211.— SCH]LL15P. to GoKTHE. 

(Atiguftt 10, 179G.) 

I have just received your letter, and have time only 
quickly to send oif the manuscript you ask for. My very 
host thanks for Volkmanii and the other notices. Your 
Ckinanmn * shall ho sent warm to the press; it is tho proper 
way to settle shch matters. 

That you cannot come at once is a great disappointment 
to me. 1 should so much have liked to light my lamp at 
yours. As regards your novel, you are acting very wisely 
in not adopting the ideas of another, which do not readily 
assimilate with your own nature. As things stand, all is 
of one piece, and even should there be a small gap (which 
is by no means proved) it would be bettor to remain as it 
is than to be filled up by a foreign hand. More of this in 
a day or two. 

On Friday I shall also send 3 ’(m some sheets of the 
Almanack. 

Fai*ewell. Sou. 


212. — IScniLLEii to Goetui-:. 

(August 12, 1796.) 

I to-day got so deeply engaged in a poem, that 1 com¬ 
pletely forgot that it was post-day. My wife, who is 
sending you some biscuits, has just reminded mo qf tho 
fact, and I have time only for a few words. 

Here are spooimens both of tho better and the inferior 
copies of tho first sheets of tho Almanack, The fourth is 
now in the press, and it is probable that we shall have it 
ready by the first week in September. It will be astonish- 
ingly rich, and wholly different from last year’s. AVhen I 
compare your Idyll with the Kpigrams of last year, it 
seems that this year’s number will probably carry off 
the prize. As regards my own works, I am much better 
satisfied than I was with those of last year. It is perfectly 
marvellous what your personal infiuenoe has wrought in 
me, and edthough nothing can be altered as regards one's 
BtyU and ability^ stUl a great purification has taken pli^ in 

* See last letter and note. 
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me. A few things which 1 liave at present in hand call 
forth this remark. 

Mattel I have not yet seen; 1 shall give him a kind 
welcome when ho appears. My brother-in-law, von Wol- 
zogen (the Councillor of Legation), and his wife are here 
at present; ho has devoted several years to the study of 
architecture, and as he is not wanting in biains and has 
travelled a good deal, you will not find him wanting in 
interest. 

Farewell, and do not be too long in coming. I am just 
now again wearying for your Eighth Book; can I not have 
it soon V 

Scu. 


213.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Augut^t 13,1796, 

Your friendly letter, together with the first sheets of 
the Almanack and the biscuits, were a great pleasure to 
me; they came to me when I was in the midst of all kinds 
of work. The Almanack really presents a brilliant ap¬ 
pearance, and the whole cannot fail to prove rich and 
varied. Could you not have my Icy Way {Eishdkn) altered 
as you are having some of the pages rearranged. As it 
stands now, it gives promise of being a whole, which is not 
fulfilled, and the two single distichs at the end would 
I’ender its being understood still more uncertain. I send 
you them now, as 1 should like to have them printed. 
The distichs might he separated by a little stroke, and as 
I have added a few others they would form a kind of 
sequel, and introduce the coming ones, which would bo 
given in the same manner. Sophie Meroau* has done 
very well; tho Imperative j" looks first rate. It is clear 
from this case how a false thought can be made true by 
means of poetry, for tlie appeal to feeling clothes it well. 
It struck me that the poem by Conz J is in reality nothing 

* She had contributed a poem entitled Andenken to tho Almanack, 
t An allusion to Herder's jiocm, Veraohiedene Weise der Morale in 
which ho ridicules Kant's cate^rical imporatire. 

X Entitled Die Muaen. On the third sheet stands the Queen of the 
Goblins, by Meyer, addressing a proclamation to lier attendant spirits. 
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but good prose, and how strange the Goblin looks in the 
midst of the other gay company. But it is very well that 
you accept something of all these favorite species of 
compositions. Have you not got another pretty romance ? 
1 hope to be present at the revising of the Xenia, and to bo 
able still to have my latest included among tho number. 
By next Wednesday I hope to have got through several 
things; by tl^at time I shall also be able to decide tho 
question as to whether I shall lo^ j'oii see my Eighth Book 
again. I am very much mistaken or else I shall havc.to 
extend this last volume into two, so as to bring 1110)0 
proportion into tho working out of the various subjects. 

What do you say to the enclosed marvellous story ? It 
is from a Florcuco newspaper; have it copied and show it 
to some of your friends. A strange ordinance has been 
issued by the Quirinal for the protection of the French 
oonimissai'ios who are expected. It is there declared tliat 
invtant and most severe punishment—without any form& 
of trial—will bo inflicted upon whosoever shall in the 
slightest degree insult them, or shall stir up any excite¬ 
ment or agitation, no matter what happens; this last 
probably refers to the removal <»f worlcs of art. 

Meyer has written, and is in very good spirits ; he has 
already begun to copy tho Madonna della Soggiola, and 
will probably afterwards do part of one of Michael 
Angelo’s splendid paintings; he still hopes that I may 
be starting soon. 

Next weok I shall also be able to say more about ovr 
political aflairs. The Saxon contingents remain in Voigt- 
land; tho rest of the troops are divided in such a manner 
that tho cordon has acquired proper shape ; in spite of this 
the best that can bo hoped will not depend upon force 
and violence, but upon higher relations and brighter con¬ 
stellations. 

My kind greetings to those around you; I am rejoicing 
at the prospect of seoing you again, as I am still in hopes 
that our exchange of thoughts will bring forth results 
which we cannot as yet at all foresee. Farewell. 

G. 
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214.— SciIILliER to GOETltE. 

Jcaa, August 15,1796, 

At last I have letters from Suabia, which, it is true, do 
not give mo much information, but upon the whole they 
have set my mind at rest. Cotta’s letter I enclose. My 
family have suffered but little from the troubles of the war, 
but BO much the more from the circumtitances of my 
father’s illness, whose iifo is slowly ebbing away amid 
much suffering. My youngest sister, of whom I spoke to 
you last March, died in April, and my second sister has 
been on the point of death. 

As I can at present send letters to Suabia only by way 
of Frankfort, and as a great deal depends upon my present 
order to Cotta, I beg you to bo so kind as to enclose, what 
I herewith send, in a letter to your mother in Frankfort, 
with a request that it bo sent ou to Stuttgai t as speedilj^ 
as possible. 

At the same time be so good as to toll mo to whom T 
have to address myself in Weimar as regards the cover for 
the Almanack, fX'noerning which Cotta wiitos. 

To-morrow 1 moaTi you to have another letter by the 
raossage-girl; to-day my hands are fully occupied. 

Farewell. 

1 have just heard that the post from here agrees to take 
letters for Stuttgart by way of Frankfort ; I shall therefore 
not need to trouble you. Sen. 

Your FA^ahn (Icy Way) can very well bo altered^ as, 
in any case, two pages of tho same sheet have to bo 
reprinted. 


215.— Goktiie to Scim^Litiri. 


Au^uat 16,1796. 

On Thiltsday evening next I hope td be with ybtt* 
meanwhile 1 fitend you in advance A packet containing a 
variety of things. 

1. The etchings for Hirt’s article; those made with the 
graving-tool, are in my hands so as to be re-examined. 
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2. Cotta’s letters.—A rx)pperpl{ite for the cover of the 
Aimaiiack of the Mtwes can be got ready in a fortnight’s 
timo; it is only as regards tho drawing that there will be 
an}'^ difficulty. Meyer has some that aro excellent; T do 
not know for which calendar they were designed and 
engraved. 1 shall bring them with me. We might our¬ 
selves invent a suitable border, leave the central field a 
blank, place <i serious xenion in front and a jocose one 
at the back, and thus settle th» matter in a way -which 
would again be something now. 

3. La Mere coupahle. 

4. A Publicum^ which shows pretty clearly the situation 
in Koine to be connected with tho marvellous stories. 

5. A perfectly new tale, the author of Which you will 
probably reccjgnise. Could not an interesting article for 
tho Horen be made out of this* jiroduction, if it were trans¬ 
lated and some things added, as well as taken from it ? At 
aii events tho democratic tendency of so purely an aris¬ 
tocratic source is nnicpio of its kind, and in my opinion 
many an advantage might, with but little trouble, bo 
drawn from this production. 

I'lio Jilighth Kook of my novel must bo sent to tho ]»rcss 
from here, so that the points in which 1 have been suc¬ 
cessful may snr])risc you when you see them in print, and 
that what is still wanting may serve us as subjects of 
discussion at some future time; for tho present I am 
thoroughly tired uf it, after a long time of dissipation, 
and wish to turn my mind and thoughts to other things. 

I am sorry to hear such sad accounts of your family. 
As things goi.erally are so bad, one ought by rights to be 
gladdened by individual things. T shall be very pleased 
to see your sister-in-law again, and to become acquainted 
with your brother-in-law. Farewell. 

G. 


216.— GOKTIIt! to ScHIhLEK. 

Weimar, August 17,1796. 

Although we are at present more than ever dependent 
upon tho events of the moment, still 1 hope that nothing 

Q 2 
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will prevent mo being with you to-morrow evening. I shall 
again bring the tdbulm votivas with me. Your distichs are 
unusually beautiful and will certainly produce a splendid 
effect. If it is possible for the Germans to comprehend 
that one can be a thoroughly good fellow without being 
exactly a philistine,* or a simpleton, then your “ sayings ” 
will accomplish much that is good, as yon have set fortli 
the grand relations of human nature witli mucli noble¬ 
ness, freedom, and boldnq,SB. 

Far bo it from mo to blame your accepting certain 
articles in the Almanack, for people expect to have a 
pleasiug variety, and alternations of tone and of representa¬ 
tion ; bulk and vaadety are looked for, good taste will 
delight in discriminating, and bad taste will have an 
opportunity for confirming itself, by being made game of. 

Much else I must tell you by word of mouth. I hope 
that we shall then again move a good sh'p forwards 
together. Being rid of my novel, I feel inclim^d to sot 
about a thousand diflbreut things. Farewell. 

G, 


217.— Schiller io Goethe. 

Jona, October 5,170C. 

I trust that you arrived safely, and found all well. 

At last I have received one-and-a-half thousand frontis¬ 
pieces, of which I at once send you 200. This number 
of copies I think the bookbinder ought to have ready by 
Friday afternoon, in which case please send them to me by 
an express messenger. I'ho music has not arrived, and 
therefore cannot now be sent oft*. 

I also herewith send you 160 title-pages. As ono of the 
three sendings to the bookbinder was despatched straight 
from your house, I suppose that a quantity of title-pages 
must likewise have been sent to Weimar. Should this not 
be the case I beg you to send me word. 

Humboldt writes to mo that people in Berlin are por- 

* A term applied derisively by the German students to trados-pcoplo 
and citizens. Hence it has got to bo applied generally to prosaio 
vulgar-minded persons. 
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fectly onclianted with your Idyll, of which copies were 
sent there from Karlsbad and Tdplitz. 

Farewell. Here all are well, and send kindest greetings. 

Should the bookbinder, between three and four o’clock 
on Friday, not have 100 copies ready, it will be unneces¬ 
sary to send an express messenger, and a message-girl can 
bring all that are ready on Saturday. 

• ScH. 

4 

218. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 8,170G. 

On leaving the quiet life I spent with you, I was at 
once called to a very different scene; yesterday and tho 
day before 1 was at Ettersburg and in Schwansee, and 
this morning, owing to a fire in the Jacobsvorstadt we 
have again been put on tho move. From Hcrtiich’s house 
one gets a full view right across the gap. 

Meanwhile our murderous and firo-dcaling foxes have 
also begun to do their work. There is no end to astonish¬ 
ment and speculation. Be snre, whatever happens, not 
to confess any doubt, for the interpretation of tho enigma 
is, as I see, taking a thousand different forms. 

As regards tlie book))indor, I will do what 1 can. On 
Tuesday you will receive a budget, but continue to send 
title-pages and frontispieces; I will write as soon as pos¬ 
sible, how matters stand with us. 

If you have no objections, 1 will make use of tho eiic 
incomplete copy for marking the misprints ; you ought to 
bo preparing a second edition, and have it made in small 
octavo, as you recently spoke of doing. 

This letter will be accompanied by a clean reprint of 
tho engraving for Hirt s essay; on Monday it will be sent 
to Frankfort. When 1 receive tho continuation of tho 
manuscript, J will also correct the other. Only write and 
tell me in time wherein I can assist you, for 1 see many 
distractions before me. Please tell ^'ou^ brother-in-law, 
with my compliments, that he should not decline Schef- 
fauer’s proposal at once, I have an idea about it which I 
will tell you of one day soon. Farewell, and give my 
kindest gi'eetings to the ladies. G. 
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219.— ScHiLLKn to Goethk. 

Jouji, October 0,179G. 

I have to-day sent a liuiidred Terpsichores,* aud a 
hundred title-pages h)’’ my hrother-in-law; but according 
to my calculation both wore long since despatched to 
Weimar, and tlio prints of the title-pages and frontis¬ 
pieces sent to-day, 1 was obliged to take from rough 
copies of the Almanack. ^ Both heave therefore been lost, 
unless they are lying at your house or at the book¬ 
binder’s. In my letter of the 5th, I must, I think, have 
stated how many Torpsichores I sent on Wednesday 
evening. 

It is precisely the same with the title-pages: I shall bo 
obliged to have a hundred of them printed off again ; this 
is a pity on account of the expense. 1 thus see myself 
punished early for tlic bad way we treated tnc inferior 
autliors. I cannot describe} to 3 ’on bow much 1 have lately 
been worried b 3 ’^ a number of small tiresome details con¬ 
nected with the Almanack, and the melodies baying been 
sent too late will oblige me to make up sixty-tliroe 
additional parcels. There is neither time nor opportunitj- 
now for having the melodies bound; they must go as 
they are. Besides, no one would thank us for the expoiiso 
and trouble it would give us. 

The bookbinder here is anxiousl 3 ’’ waiting for new covers. 
If my broilier-in-law should not bring mo any^thing to-day, 
then I oarnestl 3 '' entreat y'ou to send me to-morrow as early 
as possible whatever may bo read 3 " by that time. I cannot 
understand wb}’’ the printer has not sent an}'thing for six 
days. 

There is still a demand hero for the Almanacks, but 
only for tho better ettpies; this will not ho of much 
good to me. I am afi aid we shall not dispose of the 
infej’ior ones, and as there are but 500 copies of tho 
better ones, wo shall find that there will bo a dearth of 
Almanacks for purchasers as well as of purchasers for 
Almanacks. 

ITow are you satisfied with tho music ? What I heard 
of it—although very imperfectly performed—pleased mo 
• The frontinpiocu to tlie AUiso-wich of ilte MiW's* 
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very much. Mignon is affecting and lovely; my BesueJt 
(Visit)* also makes a very pleasing effect. \Vill you be so 
kind as to see that, of the accompanying seven copies of 
melodies, six are delivered to Herder, and one to Geheim- 
rath Voigt? 

I enclose a letter from Korner, because it contains 
something about the Almanack. \Ve ought in reality to 
take note both of written and printed criticisms on the 
Almanack, so that wlien worth the trouble, we might 
some day refer them. 

1 have not taken;note of how many copies of the 
Almanack the bookbinder in Weimar has received. To 
judge from the remaining copies of the edition J have by 
me, and those which are still lying at the bookbinder’s, 
there should be somewlicre about 180 in Weimar. 

Will you find out thi’ough Geist? 

All hole arc pretty well, and send kindest greetings. 

ScH. 


220.— OOKTllJil to SciULLKll. 

■VVriinar, October 9,179G. 

Your brothor-in-law, to my great satisfaction, brings mo 
the title-pages and frontispieces, as well as the melodies ; 
if only we had had all together a fortnight ago, we might 
have been able to rejoice over the wholo lot. 

Hoffmann, the court-publisher, claims to stand in some 
connection with Cotta, and wishes to have from fifteen tc» 
twenty copies sent to him on account. Shall I let him 
have them, or ask to be paid for them at once; of course 
with a (piartor’s discount. 

Farewell. More shortly. G. 

* A poem of Schiller's which snbsuqueutly received the name of 
Dithyrambe. 
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221.—Goethe io Schileer. 

Weimar, October 10,1796. 

Unfortunately, tlio unpleasantness of a business like tbo 
one you have undertaken accumulates and increases, and 
1 am afraid you will still experience many vexations 
from the fact of your having published at your own 
expense. 

Wo do not remember ofs'iny frontispieces and title-pages 
except those already despatched. Geist counted and packed 
all the copies which went to Jena, and found no title-pages 
among them. 

Your letter of the 5tli of October speaks of 200 frontis¬ 
pieces which you had likewise sent. I received another 
liundred through your brother-in-law, and they are 
accordingly complete. I now require .another fifty title- 
pages and sevonty-two copies, and the bookbinder would 
tlien have all pertaining to the 300; of complete copies 
there have been delivered : 

50 

Add to tlicac 121; 

171 

Be sure to transfer the whole bu.siness to the caro of 
some one else, if a second edition should ho reejuired. 
The whole enjoyment of the thing is spoilt by such 
mechanical w'ork, wlien it is whollv unsuited to one’s 
nature, and not carried out with befitting precision; at 
the end, whei’e everything ought to bo in order, one 
has nothing but vexation, because things are found to bo 
wanting at all points. 

About the music I can as yet say nothing. I have 
heard it, but that is not sufficient in the case of Zeller’s 
compositions; bo has a gieat deal of originality which 
has first to bo won from him. 

Farewell. I herewith send yon back Korner’s letter. 
As wo know the public, we .shall not likely find ourselves 
opposed at f.his opportunity by a now phenomenon. When 
I have paid Stark and the bookbinder, I will send you the 
bill. 
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(Struck out with pencil.) 

Here is a summary of how we stand with tho book¬ 
binder, it will give you a better view. Ho received of, 
copies: 


First sending .... 
Second „ .... 

Tliird „ .... 

Fourth „ .... 

TiO 

100 

50 

28 

• 

228 

Frontispieces .... 
fcsecoud aendiug . 

200 

100 


li 

Titlc-jiagos .... 
l^ticond fccnding . . 

150 

100 


250 

Covens ill olio sending , 

:i00 


222.— SciiiLLKU to Goktkk. 

Jenu, Octol)or 10, 1700. 

Tlio name of Hoftmann, in Weimar, is entered in Cottars 
invoice. You tjan, therefore, send him and tho IwhmriG-^ 
Compioir —if it wants any—copies of the Almanack on 
account. Jle so kind as to mark on the accompanying 
price-lists how many copies have to be delivered to tlitj 
two firms, and have a receipt made out for me. Should 
copies on vellum or Hutch-paper he wanted, I should be 
told at latest, early on Wednesday Jiiorning. 

1 also send you a parcel of melodies ; should there he 
too many, ho so good as to return them to mo by Saturday. 

Seventy - two copies have now been ordered and 
despatched to the booksellers here. If twenty-eight go 
to Weimar we shall have got rid of a hundred copies in 
two towns containing about 12,000 inhabitants. It will 
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be interesting to find out tbo actual state of poetic taste 
in Germany from instances like these. I am convinced 
that one-third of onr readers and purchasers will be found 
'in Thuringia and Brandenburg, perhaps also in |lam- 
burg and the surrounding plfiocs. 

I beg you to let me have the rest of the covers. 
Hirt’s essay I will send to-morrow. The print of the 
frontispiece shall bo sent to Cotta before ho ,sees the plate 
itself. ^ 

To-day the second third of the whole edition of the 
Almanack will be despatched to Leipzig. 

Farewell, and write to xno soon again, so as to refresh 
and to strengthen me. 

Sen. 


223. — SciiitLEU to Goethe. 

Jena, Octobf^r 11,170G. 

From the list of what has been sent to Weimar I now 
see that 1 am exactly in want oF a hundred copies on 
printing-paper, which probably Gr»pferdt did not send to 
mo; they canimt have been sent off from niy house, as 
no copies have ever left this except those despatched to 
Weimar. Ilcnce, I am likewise in want of title-pages 
and frontispieces which are indeed easier to replace. It is 
most vexatious that Gdpferdt should just happen to be at 
the fair, where ho will bo for more than ten days. 

I handed over the packing of yesterday’s parcel for 
Leipzig, to Gablor, a bookseller here, but this took only 
part of the work off me; for the detennining what each 
parcel was to contain—on account of the four different 
kinds of copies—and the addressing of the invoices, ete., of 
course fell to my hands, as did also a number of other 
small details. 

The last parcel will bo despatched on Saturday, and* 
then I shall ne rid of the burden. 

1 have, meanwhile, not heard anything further about 
the Almanack, except that our good lady-friend here, 3— 
has copied those Xenia which arc directed at Manso, fmd 

* Bohlogol's wife. 
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sent them to Goiter, who is said to have hoen very much 
horrified at them. 

The samo lady is also already speaking of the Seventh 
and the beginning of the Eighth Book of your Wilhelm 
Meister, which sho insists upon having read in print. It 

is rather strange that S-should have received printed 

sheets of your novel before you yourself have seen them! 

Farewell. , 

The seventy-two copies t»f this Almanack that arc still 
wanting to make up the 300 I can no longer send, because 
ill addition to those which our bookbinder here hascoiii- 
inoiietid to sow together, 1 must have the seventy-two 
su perdnous frontispi(‘(5es that are in Weimar. Therefore, 
he so good as to see that 1 got these seventy-two frontis¬ 
pieces, together with the covers belonging to them and 
the other remaining twenty-two title-pages. The Weimar 
bookbinder has not had anything to do in the matter, so 1 
must allow our man here to proceed, for ho has alre.'>dy 
folded and sewed all, and is now only waiting for the 
frontispieces and title-pages. 

Farewell. Sen. 


224.—GoiiTifK io Scuii.Li':i:. 

Wciniiir. October 12, 179(J. 

I hope soon to liear that yt>u have got i Ld of the troublo 
and worry which the Almanack has caused yon; if only 
one were thorouglily able to enjoy the longed-for rest, but 
like newly-delivered Avomcn, one very soon takes a fresh 
burden upon oneself. 

The two thousand covers have now been desiiatched. 

Herewith follow; — 26 Title-pages; 71 (Covers; 81. 
Frontispieces. 

This is now all, partly too few, partly too many; the 
hundred copies which yon miss must be found whatever 
happens. 

To-moiTow morning the bookbinder will send the last 
ooples ho has; I shall at once give Hoffmann t^venty of 
them, and leave the rest till the head of the Induairie- 
Compfoir returns from Leipzig. On Saturday you shall 
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hear how many copies have passed through my hands; 
everything will thus fit in nicely. 

The bill shall follow. I enclose a transcript of Stark’s 
bill, which I have paid ; you, therefore, now have every¬ 
thing on one sheet of paper. 

No more to-day. All hail to our lady-friend that she 
copies and distributes our poems, and that she takes more 
thought of our proof-sheets than wo do ours'olves! Such 
faith, verily, was rarely mot with in Israel! 

You will, of course, let mo have good copies for 
Hoffmann. 

Soven-and-twenty of the melodies came in the last 
parcel I received. Farewell. More ere long. 

a. 


225.— ScniT.LEU to Goethe. 

Jcua, Octol>or 12, 1790. 

Things are gradually getting arranged and settled. 
The missing hundred copies have been found, and an 
order given for the requisite number of frontispieces to 
make up the twentieth hundred. Gopfordt, fortunately, 
had had more printed than were ordered, so that there was 
another lot at the bookbinder’s. Kverything that had to 
be beund is now hound; two large })arccl.s, *100 lbs, in 
weight, liavc been despatched to Leipzig. 1 have already 
made a contract with the <jfirrk;r as logtirds the lot for the 
Em])iro, which (Jotta is to have charge of, and the man 
will take it to Frankfort in a few days. By Sattirday 1 
shall have c ist the whole bnrdcsn off ray shoulders. 

Here tlio dcunand for copies is still great; but all want 
them on writijig-paper, jnst Avhat wo ourselves arc in want 
of, and there are no raoro on post-paper. Here is the last 
for Hoffmann. I shall bo glad if you can save the exti*a. 
one bound in yellow paper, which 1 sent, for wo must 
now be sparing with the good copies, i liave some sheets 
of defective copi (38 on vellum and post-paper, out of which 
we might make one other complete coi>y for the cor¬ 
rector. 

Hero alone wc have set up seven copies on vellum and 
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eight on Dutch paper, and almost as many more might 
have been made, if T liad had others in hand. I have also 
decided that everything 1 have printed in future shall be 
printed regardless of expense; this is the safest plan, for 
even the shabbiest fellow will no longer jjut up with 
shabby fellows. 

The first sending—that is to say, as much as is contained 
in one part—have despatched ttj-day, together with the 
print of the. frontispiece. The rpst is not yet quite copied 
out. 

Meanwhile, pray bo again thinking of your Cellim. 
How glad J siiould be if we could manage to find some 
other now and pleasant thing for the closing number of 
the Iloteris second year’s course. 

Will you, when you have an opportunity, let Herder 
know that he cannot yet have any numbers of the Horen ; 
ho has heard that single numbers aixi spoken of in 
Weimar (which Cotta sent me by letter-post) and thinks 
that ho has been forgotten. 

Our best thanks for the cod; we wish very much that 
you could come and heli> us eat it. Farewell. All hero 
send kind greetings. Sch, 


226.— ScHiLLKii to Goethk. 

Jena, October 11,1796. 

At last T have cast off all the despatch business from 
my shoulders, in order to begin anew and the more menily. 
Things were indeed not settled without some little diffi¬ 
culty, but fortunately these matters xvoro not of any great 
consequence, and all has ended happily nevertheless. 1 
only hope that all the labour, both physical and mental, 
that has been spent upon it will not prove to have been 
altogether in vain ; fortunately, however, such things, as 
in the case of bringing forth children, have their own 
reward. 

Yesterday, Blumenl)ach was in Jena, and cam© to see 
me. After what had recently been said of him, I was not 
a little surprised to hear him make the remark that ** he 
considered himself fortunate in being able to make a 
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Bpeoial study of philosophy, to which his soul was 
devoted.” Lavater^ also, is here, but I have not seen 
him. Faulus, whom he recentlj’- treated in a somewhat 
rude fashion, received a liote from liim, begging for an 
interview. Bo prepared to seo him in Weimar. M(jreau 
is again hero; I have something to toll you about liei*. 

Farewell, Let me soon lioar from you again. 

All here send kind gi-eotings. v Son. 


227.—GoF/niE to Schiller. 

Wnimur, October If), 1700. 

You will herewith receive the account with a traii- 
sctipt of the several receipts, and this matter, theicforo, 
is also sot to rights. The surplus of 95 thfilers 9 groschons 
(£14. 5a* lOd.), I wish to keep for Cotta’s bill, ijiasinuch 
as ho promised us payments on account, for the Horen, for 
our Italian expedition. Enclosed is the bill for the copies 
that were bound hero. If you can exchange the ciicloeod 
imperfectly printed sheets for a perfect one, another could 
be bound, and we should then bo quite in order. I send 
you back the first copy on Dutch-paper and one of mine 
on vellum, in place of which I have taken two smaller 
ones. Hole, likewise, is a (piire that was over. 

I have also received some more prints of the cover which 
had been lost, I don't know wliere. f hope you will 
now have sufficient; in any case this want is most easily 
rexdaced. I shall take the plate into my own x)Obsessiou. 

I now know of nothing further that has to be done, and 
wish that the work may prove a success. On the whole, 
1 find that the Almanack produces but one eilect; every 
one finds himself struck by its appiearance, and eveiy one 
takes it upon himself to speak of it with apparent liberality 
and more or loss constrained satisfaction; seo if 1 am not 
right that this will generally bo the case. 

My best thanks for the strange news that the Prophet* 
is in Jena. I shall try and keep out of his way, and am 

* Lavatcr. Gootho bad givnn him this epithot as early as l78C, in 
-which year he had gone to Bremen like a prophet nud worker of 
luirocIeB. 
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curiotlA to hear what will say of him, Blumenbach 
also came to sod me; he brought a very intei'estiug 
mummy's head with him. 

If a meeting takes place between the Prophet, and 
Paulus, the latter will probably get the worst of it, and 
will have nobody but himself to thank that he was 
insulted. It costs the Prophet nothing to ingratiate 
himself over^ by tho basest flatteiy, for ho afterwards 
linds it tho easier to use his arrogant claws. 

Write and tell me what you know about the little 
beauty. 

A poi*tion of my CelUniy about twelve sheets in manu¬ 
script, will bo sent to you soon; there will then he other 
two parts, both of which 1 will take in hand at once, as I 
feel Utterly incapable of doing anything else. The last 
two poor songs will have to remain in limho a little while 
longer. Things are reall}'^ in tho most terribly prosaic 
state hero in Weimar, of which otherwise one would have 
no Idea. 

I also send you tho last Book of my novel, as tho last 
sheets of tho seventh aro wanting. Unger has probably 
gt»t them, and according to his praiseworthy custom, sent 
them as enclosures, so who can tell where they may be. 
As soon as the good liopies arrive you shall have one. 

Yesterday my Friday parties began again ; but 1 shall 
probably have them only once a fortnight, and send out 
invitations. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all. G. 

One thing more. Could you tell me anything about a 
certain Captain lidscli, from Stuttgart ? You may per¬ 
haps have known him personally. We have been informed 
of his acquirements, what we now want principally tf» 
know is concerning his character, his demeanour, and dis¬ 
position. 


228.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jenu, October IG, 1796. 

Herewith, at last, come two monthly parts of the 
Horen; they were sent to me yesterday from Leipzig. The 
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publifilier, Bohine, to whom I sent the Almanacks, informed 
me at once of the receipt of the two first bales, and that 
all the copies which I had deposited with him previously 
(there were about twenty, not including the rough copies) 
wore already sold out. This is really a good deal, for a con¬ 
siderable number of copies were sent at the same time 
to more than fifteen booksellers in Leipzig; even those, 
therefore, were not sufficient. There inurt be a terrible 
fight for them, and wo shall probably have to be thinking 
of a second edition. 

Bohme has now, in a third bale, received 225 sown 
copies and again a number of rough ones. As soon as he 
writes that he has sold over two-thirds I will make 
arrangements for a second edition. The post has treated 
the second bale so badly that some dozen copies have been 
destr(j»yed by the wet. This is the bale which Gablcr 
packed, mine arrived in good order. 

You must be sure to read the new number ol the journal 
Deutschland. The insect has again been unable to resist 
using its sting. lieally one ought to worry it to death, 
otherwise we shall have no peace. It has aimed its 
malice against your Cellini^ and in order to torment you, 
has praised and quoted passages which you have omitted. 
It speaks with the utmost contempt of the essay on do 
iStael. 

I yesterday gave you unnecessary alarm about Lavater; 
it was his brother chat was here. 

Heichardt is also said to bo in Leipzig; Nicthammer 
and PauluB liavo, however, not yet seen him. Schlcgel is 
still in Leipzig, where the two kindred hearts will pour 
themselves out to one another. 

Fai'owell. Son. 

P,S.—I have just received a very handsome letter from 
Korner about the Almanack. You shall have it to- 
moiTOW, when I shall send you other six Horen, 
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229.—Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 17, 1796. 

The accompanying parcel was made up the day before 
yesterday evening. I now also enclose that part of 
Cellini which has meanwhile been finished. You will, 
no doubt, bo kind enough to look through it again and 
have it copioeV 

The Prophet has produced a ypung prophet whom, how¬ 
ever, I likewise do not wish to see, for, after tho sublime 
example of the Jewish God, I cherish niy wrath down to 
tho fourth generation. 

Tho tliree fir.st cantos of my poem arc pretty well 
worked out and I shall now proceed with tho fourth. All 
four together will amount to about 1400 licxanieters, so 
that with the two last cantos the poeiii will probably 
amount to 2000. 

Fish and birds are also being anatomised and all other 
things are going their usual course. Farewell, and let mo 
soon hear that you are in tolerable health and busy. 

O. 


230. — Schiller to Goethe. 

October 18, 179G. 

I herewith send you Kdmer^s letter, which, after tho 
meaninglessness and flatness of tho usual run of criti¬ 
cisms, is very comforting in its tone. Tlease let mo have 
it back as soon as you have read it. 

I did not note how many copies of*ojich month’s JBomi 
or what kinds I sent you yesterday, and cannot, therefore, 
to-day send you the others you should have. 

Tho Humboldts wrote lately that they leave Berlin at 
the end of this week, that they intend resting ten days on 
the road, and will arrive here somewhere about the 1st of 
November. 

I have heard nothing farther about the Xenia. Schlegel, 
who is back again, was too short a time in Leipzig (having 
had to make a trip to Dessau) in order to learn mu^. On 
his return from Dessau, ho says, they had already made 
a considerable stir in Leipzig. 

VOL. I. It 
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I lioar that among others tho Duchess in Weimar is 
thought to be the Elegant Maiden (die sderliche Jungjrau),* 
The Xenia: “ Wieland, toie reieh ist dein Oeist” etc. 
(** Wieland, how rich is thy mind,” e<c.), some consider a 
satire on Wieland and his now edition, and so on. 
Farewell, 1 am interrupted. Scir. 


281.-GoETriE to SCHil.LKU. 

Wfiniai*, October 19, 1790. 

Very many thjmks for Kbrnor’s letter which you sent 
me. Sympathy expressed in so truly friendly a spirit and 
yet so tliorouglily critical in its motives is rarely mot with. 
J mean to keep the letter a few days longer in order at 
this opportunity to examine several poems which 1 have 
not yet even read. My very kind greetings to our friend 
and thank him from nio; tell him something of my new 
poem, and assure him that I am looking forward to seeing 
it in his hands. 

We must allow tho ‘ Gibichenstcincur to go on 
barking for a time till we giv(^ it him pretty hotl}'. In 
fact all the opposition party, who set their minds to deny 
things and are fond of pulling things to pieces, must bo 
treated like those denici’s-of-inotion; one netjd only keep 
incessantly walking up and down before them in as com¬ 
posed a manner as possible. 

I am afraid that there is something else coucoaled 
behind his [praise of tho omitted passages of Cellini. As 
be possesses tho original, I am afraid ho will translate tho 
missing passages and have the wliolo reprinted, for he is 
capable of anything. I mean thereftjro not to publish 
the last two portions—which, in any case, belong togetho 
—before next year, and shall meanwhile complete my 
manuscript and announce a complete edition; for the 
demand for it is very groat and the scattered articles in 
our journal have already made people impatient. 

* Sec Letter 204, and note. 

t Beichardt. Gibichonetcin was the name of his estate. See 
Letters 169,170. 
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When you writ© to Boie ask him whether he will lot 
me keep the English translation which I got through. 
Esohenherg. I will gladly pay what it costs, and promise 
him another copy of my translation when once it is 
published entire. 

I am very much rejoiced to hoar of Humboldt’s expected 
arrival. As .soon as ho anives 1 shall probably come over 
to you, even Jhough it be but for one day. 

Of the seventh and eighth numbei's you have sent me 
two copies of each, one on blue and one on yellow paper. 
I beg you to let mo have the others soon, for I am dread¬ 
fully tormented for them. 

Earewell; my kind greetings to all, and lot mo hear 
soon that you have commenced a new work. O. 

(Jould you lot mo have a fifth number of this year's 
JToren, whatever tho paper may be? The parcel 1 sent 
von on Tiiesdoy has, 1 hope, arrived safely. 


2o2.—ScTiiLi.r.R to Goethe. 

Jena, Octolior 19,1796 

You have givtsn me a very unexpected pleasure with 
the parcel you sent today. I at once seized hold of tho 
Eighth Book of Meuter and felt its whole force. It is 
astonishing to find how much it is imbued both by an ^pic 
and a philosophical spirit. That which lies within the form 
constitutes so beautiful a whole, and towards witimtt it 
touches upon the Infinite, Art and Life. In fact it may be 
said of mis novel of yours, that it is nowhere limited 
except by the purely msthetic form, and where the form 
comes to an end it is there connected with tho Infinite. I 
could compare it to a beautiful island lying between two 
seas. 

Your alterations I find quite sufficient, and perfectly in 
harmony with the spirit and meaning of the whole. 
Perhaps if that which is new had been written at the time 
when you wrote what is now old, you might here and 
there have done with one stroke what you have now only 
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accompli shed' with several; but this, of course, will pro¬ 
bably not be felt by any one who reads it in its present 
form for the first time. With the exception of my freak to 
have the main idea somewhat more strongly emphasised, 1 
now really do not know of anything to be desired. If, 
however, the word Lehrjahre (apprenticeship) were not 
given on the title-page, I should consider the didactic 
part of this Eighth Book as almost too predomirant. Several 
of the philosophical thoughts have now obviously gained 
in cleainess and intelligibility. 

In the scene immediately tbllowiug Mignon’s death also 
there is now nothing that heart could desire at that 
moment; only I should have liked to see the transition to 
a new interest marked by a new chapter. 

The Marqnis is now introduced in a very satisfactory 
lufinncr. The Count is excellent; Jariio and Lothario 
have likewise gained in interest through the ^new addi¬ 
tions. 

Accept my congratulations on the sufjcessful termination 
of this great crisis, and let us at this opportunity watch 
and see what sort of public we have. 

Thank you for the hills you sent me. I shall arrange 
the money as you propose; besides, twenty-four louis-d’ors 
are still du<j to you for your shaic in the Almanack, and 
even more, if we are to have a second edition. My best 
thanks also for your Ccllmi. The ship can ii>w bo set 
afloat again. A minute ago an historical essay by Funk 
came to band. 

Major Biisch I do know, and my brother-in-law is even 
better acquainted with him. With the exception of his 
knowledge in mathematics, tactic.s, and archilccture—in 
which, however, lie is fir.st-ratc—ho is very narrow in his 
views and wanting in culture; there is a gof»d deal that 
is common and pedantic about him, and capital as he is as 
a teacher, there is little else in his deportment and in his . 
taste to recommend him to a circle whore a knowledge of 
the world is desired. Othciwise he is a good, kind man 
with whom it would be easy to get on, and his weak points 
arc more amusing than wearisome. 

Sen. 
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233. —Goethe to Schilleii. 

4 

Wfimar, Octol)Gi‘ 22, 1796. 

"riio tjopies of ilio last vohiiHO have at last arrived,- and 
I licrowith send you half-a-dozen : 

for yourself, 
liodor, 

Justizrath Hufolaiid, 

Sofrmth Hufeland, 

Grieshacli, and 
Humholdt. 

I also return Kdrner’s letter; I have found great pleasure 
in comparing it with the poems in question. I shall hope 
soon to hear what ho says about my novel, irarewell. I 
am now working only so as to make the next couple of 
months pass quickly, and also so as not to have spent this 
unljivorablo sciason, of short days and dreary winter 
v.Cttther, altogether unprolitabJy. 

G. 

234. —SoHlLLEU to Gokthk. 

.Tmii, OctoLor 23. 1796. 

Accept iiiy heartfelt thanks for your MeisUr which will 
often refresh and inspirit me. The four other copies 1 
have sent off; you speak of six, hut I received only five, 
Humboldt’s is still wanting. 

Humboldt was not a little surprised with our Almanack, 
and has been regularly revelling in it; the Xenia have 
made the cheerful impression upon him that we intended 
them to make. It has again been a pleasant discovery that, 
to any one with a liberal mind, the impression made by the 
whole is, after all, pleasing and agreeable. He writes that 
in Berlin there is a great run after the Almanack, but that 
he had not heard anything about it either interesting or 
amusing. Most people seem to meet it with moral com¬ 
monplaces, or they ridicule everything without distinction, 
as a literary bear-baiting. Among tho pieces which ho 
had not before seen, ho was principally delighted with 
your Ei^ahn and your Miism in der Mark ; of mine he liked 
the Sexes and tho Visit, and he pays great respect to tho 
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Tahulis votivis, as does Genz; but ho finds it very difficult 
to decide what we have worked at together in these pro¬ 
ductions- Of the Xenia he writes that they are all laid to 
your account, which conjecture has been further confirmed 
in Berlin by Hufolaiid who is said to have maintained that 
ho had road thorn all in your handwriting. 

Otherwise I have not heard anything lately about the 
A.lmanack, and fancy that wo shall soon bceoqio aware how 
little we can now count upon general appreciation in tiio 
public. 

Humboldt hopes to bo able to bo hei-e in a week. L am 
rejoicing at the prospect of again living in his society for 
a time. Ho writes that he had not mot Stolberg in Eutin, 
as the lattor was in Copenhagen at the time, and that he 
knew absolutely nothing of Claudius, except that he is a 
perfect nonentity. 

^our Letters on Switzerland interest every one who roads 
them, and I am really glad that 1 succeeded in extorting 
them from you. It is also truo that they give an uncoiii- 
monly animated picture of the pi cscnt, from which they 
proceeded, and that without having had an artistic origin, 
they form a wdiolo in a very natural and adroit manner. 

The conclusion of Meiitter has deeply afiected my sister- 
in-law, and I there also find my expectation of what con¬ 
stitutes the principal ettoot confirmed. It is, after all, 
always the pathetic that first claims the soul’s attention, and 
only at a .subsequent period does this feeling become united 
to the enjoyment of serene beauty. Mignoii will probably 
leave tbe deei)est impression on a first and oven a second 
reading, but I believe that you will attain what you 
aimed at, viz., to resolve this pathetic emotion into one of 
beauty. 

How glad I am that you intend coming again for a few 
days. JS^ow that 1 have thrown off the work with the 
Almanack, I am very much in need of a now and animating 
source of interest. I have taken up Wallcnatein, it is true, 
but I am as yet merely wandering round about it, waiting 
for a powerful hand, to throw me into it entirely. The sea¬ 
son oppresses mo as it docs you, and I often think that things 
could not but go well with a cheerful ray of sunlight. 

Farewell. I must beg you to have the engraver’s os 
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well as the bookbinder’s bill for the Almanack made out 
separately; on Wednesday I must send the whole account 
to Cotta, and therefore wish to have a ^^cparate bill for 
each. That which is owing for Hirt’s essay ho will .pro¬ 
bably be kind enough to add specially, and to settle both 
these accounts as well as that of the bookbinder. 

Farewell. All send greetings. Sen. 


21)5.— SciiiLLKii to Goicriu:. 

Je na, October 25, 179G. 

Only a friendly greeting to-day as an accompaniment to 
the biscuits which my wife sends you. Wo hope that you, 
like ourselves, have been cheered by the friendly weather 
of to-day. 

I herewith send you the rest of ITirt’s essay, in ctise you 
m.iy feel inclined to devote a spare iiioment to it. You 
will of course let mo haA^o it back on Saturday by the 
message-girl. 

It strikes mo that I must now bo looking for something 
to make a brilliant close to the second year's course of the 
Horen; for it seems as if the fate of the journal would 
depend upon the result of the coming snheriptions. As 
3 'ot 1 have nothing in pros])ect, and so little lias been sent 
mo by Frovidenee within ihoso last two years, that I have 
no special coniidence in such accidental gifts. The fact is, 
we must have something to counterbalance the frightful 
heaviness of Hirt’s essay. 

If only you had another packet of Letters such as those 
on Switzerland; I would gladly undertake the work of 
editing them. 

Of nows there is none to give you. Schlegel says that 
the Duke of Gotha has been very much amused with the 
Xenia, and especially with the one on Schlichtegroll,* which 
ho thought very higlily of. I also hear that Schiitz cannot 
conceive or make out what ho is to do about reviewing our 
Almanack; I can well believe it. 

Farewell. ScH. 

* His work, the Nekrolog tnerlaourdiger DeuUchen, was sharply 
attacked. He was prol'cssor and libnixian in Gotha. 
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236. — Goethe to S(3hiller, 

W(*iiiiar, October 26,1796. 

The box which contained the biscuits 1 herewith return 
with very many thanks. The space t)ccupied by the 
biscuits, I have refilled with a number of the PMlosopJtical 
Journal, of which two copies were sent me; please to give 
it back to Niethhammer. 

Hirt’s essay I do not find; it will doubtless follow. 

X too have thought of the last number of this year’s 
Horen, and of No. 1 for next year; unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, no expedient has suggested itself to my mind. What 
1 possess of old things have no proper form, and are in fact 
out of date. The diary of my trip from Weimar to Koine, 
my letters from the latter place, and whatever else on this 
subject there may bo among my papers, could not be put 
into shape by any one but myself; and moreover all that 1 
wrote at that period bcais more of the character of a man 
escaping from pressure, than of one living in freedom ; 
more of one who, little by little, was becoming aware that 
he was striving after objects which ho hoped to master, 
but which were beyond him, and who did not find out— 
till he had arrived at tlio end of his goal—that he was 
then only in a fit condition to begin again at the beginning. 
Were these papers remodelled, they might possibly be of 
some value, but in their present simple state of nature 
they are verily too na.ive. 

1 am, upon the whole, pretty well satisfied with the 
Weimar public as regards the Almanack, and yet the course 
pursued is ever the same ; tlie Xenia help the sale of the 
Tabulm votivai, and whatever else there may bo that is good 
and serious in the little volume. It was, of course, our 
intention that people should not everywhere bo satisfied 
with us, and it is just as it should bo that Gotha is indig¬ 
nant ; it looked on with the greatest complacency when I 
and my friends were treated most uncivilly; and as the 
right of using one’s fists with pen and ink is not yet out 
of fashion, we have only availed ourselves of the simple 
privilege of righting our own wrongs, and of crying down 
the necrologie raven,* which picked out the eyes of poor 
* SchliriitcKroll. Seo lictter 235. 
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Moritz, the moment he was dead. I am only waiting to 
see if any one will draw my attention to it, as I shall then 
expectorate as pleasantly and civilly as possible. 

I should liko veiy much to hear that WalJemtein . has 
taken hold of you; it would be well both for yourself and 
for the German stage. 

During the last days I have begun to exumiiio the 
entrails of ani:gials more carefully, and if T keep pretty in¬ 
dustrious, I ho})o this winter to have worked pretty well 
through this department of organic nature. Farewell. 1 
want very much to see yon again soon, 

G. 


237.— ScfriLLKR to Goetiik. 

Jena, Octuber 28,1790. 

Hore is the ninth number of the lloren^ six copies for 
yourself, ono for the Dube, and one for Meyer. The en¬ 
closed please have sent on to Herder and Knebel. 

'l^his morning, Frau von Humboldt and her children 
arrived here. Ho is still in Hallo with Wolf, but will be 
hero in three days. 

The Humboldts were in Berlin when our Almanack 
arrived there. It is said to have created a mighty sensa¬ 
tion. Nicolai calls it the Furtermlmanach {Almanack of 
the Furies). Zollncr and Biester * are said to be perfectly 
enchanted with it. (You see wo have succeeded in our 
object as regards Bioster.) Some consider the Xenia are 
written in too tolerant a spirit. Others think that a new 
plague has come into the world, for the appearance of 
the Almanack will bo looked upon with dread every 
coming year. Meyer, tho poet t is of opinion that wo havo 
attacked one another in the Xenia^ and that I directed 
tho distich, Wohlfdlo Achiung (Cheap Esteem^ p. 221, at 
you! I 

Woltmann came to seo mo yestoiday, and insisted that, 
in regard to tho Xen/o-, "Wieland had been heard to say : 
that he was only sorry that Voss has boon praised when 

* Editor of the Berlinische Monatsseftrift. 

t Principal editor of the Archiv der Zeii und three Geschinackee, 
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SO many otlier honest people wore abused. Woltmann is 
firm in the belief that ilie necrologio raven,* whicli croaks 
after Wieland, cannot be meant to bo any other than 
Bottiffor. 

At last we have the first printed attack on the Xenia, 
and if all future ones are like it, we need not trouble our¬ 
selves about them. This attack is published in the JReichs- 
anzeiger. Schiitz sent it to mo; it consists 'of one distich, 
in which, however, the pentameter stands bcfoi*e the hex¬ 
ameter. You cannot conceive anything more wretched. 
^J'he Xenia arc spitefully abused. 

Sclilogol has not yet made out the young Nopotes. Ho 
again asked mo about them to-day. 

But one thing that will amuso you is an article in the 
Leipziger Intelligen^latt., which is published in folio. A 
worthy anonymous writer there takes up the cudgels for 
the Horen against Reichardt. Ko names are mentioned, it 
is trae, but the allusions are unmistakablo. He strongly 
censures the fact that the publisher of two journals should 
barefacedly praise the ono in tho other, and show an 
abominable spirit of jealousy towards other periodicals. 
Ho adds that ho is, for tho present, content with giving 
this hint, but threatens to bo pretty severe if this hint is 
given in vain. 

Enough for to-day with these bits of news. Wo are all 
well hero; I am advancing but slowly with my work. 

Sun. 


I have seen Voss* Almanack. It is wretched. 


238.— Goetiik to Schiller. 

WfJimar, Oelobor 29, 179C. 

I am obliged to go to llmonau for a few days, and can 
to-day only thank you for tho Horen you sent. It is 
delightful to hear through Humboldt of the sensation our 
Almanack is making in Berlin, he will also bo able to tell 
us bow matters stand in Halle. As soon as I return I 

* See Letters 235 and 230. 
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shall pay you a. visit. Gotha is also in a great state of 
commotion about our audacity. Here is a small page of 
distiohs by Prince August, who takes things quite in good 
part. llirPs essay 1 likewise return, and I also enclose 
the engraving. It would bo a great piece of good luck 
if I could manage to write a piece of my epic poem while 
in llmenau, the perfect solitude of the place seems to 
promise something. 

Moyer has written again; he has finished his copy and 
is now proceeding with other imitations from antiquity. 
Farewell, and send all your letters here, they will he for¬ 
warded to me. Give my kind greetings to the Humboldts 
and to your dear wife. 1 am longing much to see you 
again. 

Cr. 


239.— ScHiLLisn to GoETiii:. 

.Teiio, OoLober3l, 1790. 

I send you this greeting to j^'our lf>noly vnlloy, and wish 
tliat the iiiirest of tho Muses may there light upon you. 
Vou may, at all evt'uts, find your llormanu’s little town 
there, and pi’obubly also tlio apothecary or the green-house 
witli stucco work. 

Kemor wrote to mo to-day about your Meister, I 
enclose his letter; it will not accord badly with your 
solitudo. 

From Leipzig I have also received another letter, in 
which I am informed tlrat all the copies I had previously 
sent there were bought up, and I am urgently demanded 
for now ones. There woi’o, namely, from 900 to 1000 
copies in packets despatched to certain puhlishei’s, besides 
those sent to Cotta and his district; and in addition to those 
I have from time to time sent 435 to tho commission agent, 
when others were asked for. These latter are likewise 
sold out, and thus it is probable enough that those which 
were despatched in parcels will not be returned. Even tho 
had copies are all sold out, with the exception of a single 
one. 1 have therefore collected all those that 1 have hero, 
and have also written to-to send mo those which you 
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liave by you on printing paper, if they can bo got at. All 
these together cjan scarcely amount to seventy-three copies, 
and therefiDro will hardly bo sufficient, for tlio comjnission 
agent writes that very many more have been ordered. 
Ifcnco 1 have to-day written to Ootta and encouraged him 
to make a new edition, which I should not care to have 
made hei-o, both on account of the risk, as well as on 
account of the w^earisome trouble it woult^ give me. It 
is kis affair, ho may theveforo consult his own wishes and 
the gain of from twelve to fourteen days is not so very 
important. 

The Gotlia epigrams are liberal enough, it is tme, but 
I must nevertheless confess that this mode of taking up 
our affair is the most objectionable of all. They give 
evidence of nothing but the tolerance of emptiness and 
datness, and I know of nothing more offensive than to 
run aftei* what is wretched, and then, as soon as it is 
attacked, to do as if one had only tolerated it; first to 
contrast it with what is good and then to pretend that it 
would bo cmcl to try to compare tliem. The pentameter : 

“ JJuM'r Wamtr crfrUcMt* tic* 


is strange and most astonishingly expressive of this whole 
class. 

Farew^ell and think of us with love. Humholdt has not 
yet come. All here greet you m<jst kindly. 

Sen. 


240,—Schiller to Goehie. 

Jena, November 2,179C. 

Only a short greeting to-day. Humboldt arrived yester¬ 
day; he wishes to be kindly remembered, and rejoices 
very much at the prospect of seeing you. He is well and 
happy, but bis wife, who is in the family way, is not very 
strong. Humboldt very nearly came here with Keiohardt ; 
it was only by stratagem that he managed to escape him. 

• Probably in defence of Manso against the Xenia. Compare 
Letters 89 and 128. See also Letter 243. 
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Eeichardt will be here in a fortnight’s time, in order, as 
ho says, to take Friedrich Schleg(3l away from here to 
Gibichenstein. That I call l)eing regularly fetched away 
by the devil. 

Ho is said to have been rather sentimental about the 
Xenia, because he had been assured by Schlegel that ycni 
had had no hand in those directed at him; this is said to 
have comforted him very much, and Humboldt thinks you 
are by no means safe from a visit from him. He is still 
under the impression that you set some value upon him. 
Ho also spoke veiy highly to Humboldt about your con¬ 
tributions to the Almanack. You have, therefore, as it 
seems, not yet attained your object with him ; he is, and 
remains your friend before tlio world, at least in his own 
eyes, and he will probably endeavour more than ever to 
give himself out as such. 

In Halle, Wolf and especially Eberhard*‘ are said to bo 
very much satisfied with the Xenia, and so is Klein,f a 
relative of Nicolai’s. Other particulars 1 shall tell you of 
when we meet, for this is a busy post-day for me. 

Farewell ; we all send kind greetings. 

ScH. 


241.— Goethe io Scjuller. 

"Weimar, November 12, J790. 

Both of your letters, my valued friend, were late ir 
reaching me in llmenau, to which place—as in the case of 
Cimmeria—messengers are slow of coming, and tho rays 
of the sun rarely penetrate at this time of tho year; 
however the Almanack found its way tlicro early enough. 
I am for the,present content that, upon the whole, our two 
little books have had the proper eftcct; single utterances 
can rarely do an author good. For one’s object is attained, 
whether it be near or far oif when readers have come to 
perceive our aim. They come walking, running, and even 
tripping along, others stop on the road, others even turn 

* Professor of philosophy, and a well-known writer, whose work, 
Neue Apologie des Socrates, met with great success. 

t Professor of jurispruaeiMH*. 
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back, and others again beckon and require the author to 
turn back to them, back into the flat country, out of which 
he has laboriously worked his way. Hence the general 
attention paid to iis must be accepted as the result, and wo 
must quietly enjoy ourselves with those who, in the end, 
are most closely drawn to us by sympathy and understand¬ 
ing; thus I have to thank you for the relation I stand 
towards Kornor and Humboldt, which, considering my 
situation, is most refreshing to mo. 

My having lately been among the mountains and seen 
"Voigt*H cabinet of minerals, has agaiji led mo into the 
realm of rocks and stones. I am very glad that in this 
accidontal manner 1 have been induced to renew these 
observations, without which probably the famous Morpho¬ 
logy would never be linished. While making those obser¬ 
vations 1 have gained some good results, which I will one 
day toll you of. 

Otherwise, however, T have not even touched the hem 
of a garment of any one of the Muses, nay, have not even 
felt myself fit ft>r prose, and not found myself in the 
slightest degree iiicliuod either for producing or repro¬ 
ducing. We must wait patiently and see what this is to 
end in. I do not yet know when I shall he ahlo to sec 
you; in the mean time 1 cannot leave this, perhaps I may 
come for a few days to greet the Humboldts and to talk 
over various matters. Farewell, and give my kirul greet¬ 
ings to all around you. I enclose the copy for Humboldt. 

G. 


242. — ScHiLHOu to Goethe. 

Jena, November 13,179G. 

It is truly a comfort to me to know you are near ns again; 
never has a separation from you seemed to fire so long as 
the present one, although I have been less alone than 
usual. I shall ho very glad to hear of your new dis¬ 
coveries for your Morphology^ the j)oetio hour will strike 
in good time. 

Nothing new has happened hero during your absence; 1 
have also heard nothing from the world of letters. Here 
is the coadjutor’s letter referring to the Xenia. You will 
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Letter 243.] 

geo from it, Aiat a man may gin grievously, if but lie has 
a good moral calling. 

A new edition of the Almanack is being now prepared 
here in Jena; for after mature consideraition I preferred 
having this business done hero at once rather than in 
Tubingen. Gopferdt has bound himself to have it ready by 
the beginning of December. 1 shall next week send you 
paper for the covers, of which wo now require 425 new 
ones, in addition to those we have in hand. I have also 
got Bolt’s copper-plate of the Tbrpsichoro, of which the 
necessary reprints can likewise peihaps bo made in Weimar. 

During the last few days 1 have been busy studying 
the historical sources of my Walleitstein^ and have made 
some not unimportant advances in the economy of the 
piece. The more 1 correct my ideas as to the form of the 
play, the more enormous appears to me tjio bulk which has 
to 1)0 mastered, and verily had I not a certain hold faith 
in myself, I should hardly be able to go on with it. 

ii you have got llottiger’s treatise on Jffland, please let 
me have it. I hear such odd things about it; but why I 
specially wish to see it is because it is said to contain a 
letter of Frau Charlotte’s. 

I also cucloso a small page of Hexameters (!) which 
wore written in Breslau by a champion of Herr Manse’s 
against you or mo. It is I’eally curious that those who 
have hitherto attacked us, should be unsuccessful with the 
number of their syllables. 

Alexander von Humboldt is said to bo perfect! delighted 
with the Xenia, so his brother tells me. This is again un 
instance of a now species of character being able to assimi¬ 
late the substance. 

Farewell. All send kindest greetings; the Humboldts, 
who wish mo to thank you for your Meisler, are longing to 
see you. All are well here. 

Sen. 


243.—OoKrifK to SciULiJou. 

Weimar, November 13,1796. 

The papers which I received from you to-day, I shall 
return at once. It is really remarkable, in the one case, to 
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see that our adversaries have as yet been unable to dis¬ 
cover the oloment in which we are moving; the other 
shows a certain higher mode of representation, which, 
therefore, is also all very well; if only the inclination to 
follow the “ erquiclcliche Was«cr”* were not as] evident hero 
also. 

1 enclose the OhcrdciUsche LiterariscJie Zeitung (JSigh- 
Gnmian Literary Gazette^^ and beg you to let mo have it 
back soon. So light, ‘lupcrficial, but well-meaning a 
treatment of tlio whole is not unwelcome. The reviewer, 
at any rate, is from beginning to end d non aise, which 
miglit not have been the case with every one. The 
misprints in the poems <pioted are amusing enough. 

The book you ask mo for will follow. Such a piece of 
patchwork is not readily met with. If artists and works 
of art did not alwa 3 ^s, like leaden puppets, set themselves 
on their legs again, they would, through the aid or friends, 
be stuck in the mud for ever with their heads downwards. 
Considering the impotence of the author it is strange, how 
by certain thnists, he endeavours to make himself for¬ 
midable even to his own hero. His malice towards yon is 
manifested in several passages. I have a mischievous idea 
by which, througli a sophistical turn, he could be put on 
the rack and struck down on his own ground. If you ap¬ 
prove of the joke I would carry it out; it would bo, I 
think, sans Hplifiue^ as in the case of my Literary sans- 
culottism. More of this when we meet. 

Meyer sends kind greetings; he is very busy in Flo¬ 
rence, both with active work and study; his loneliness, 
it is true, appears at times to bo very wearisome to him. 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all those dear to 
you. 

G. 


244.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 15, 1796. 

Some things I omitted to say yesterday I will now at 
once toll you of. In the first place, I congratulate you on 
the second edition; there was probably nothing else to be 

* Sec end of Letter 239 and note. 
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done but for ^ou to have it printed in Jena. Send me the 
X)aper soon, for one cannot always get supplied here at 
once. 1 shall send you some remarks upon the arrange- 
ment of the letters, otherwise called misprints. How 
large do you think of making this second edition? We 
may yet live to see a third. 

Voss* Almanack is beyond all measure bad; I am sorry 
for him and for our relation to him, for one must in some 
degree be like one’s rivals, if Qpe is not to hate them. 
Tho spiritlessness of the whole thing is incredible, and 
were it not for the couple of translations, the little volume 
would be almost entirely worthless. Yet I do not deny that 
we may probably be obliged to have tho Creator Spiritus as 
a friend, if we do not mean next year to fall backwards 
instead of stepping forwards. 

But the pleasantest piece of news you can give mo is 
that you are persevering with Wallemtetn and that you 
have faith in being able to work it out; for after our mad 
venture with the Xenia we must now devote ourselves ex¬ 
clusively to great and important works of art, and, to the 
confusion of all our adversaries, transmute our Protean 
nature into forms that are noble and good. 

The first three cantos of my epic poem are being steadily 
gone over and recopied. I am looking forward to reading 
them to the Humboldts when I have an opportunity. 

The English translation of Cellini^ which I received 
through Eschenburg, belongs to Boie, as I see from the 
name in it. When you write to him please ask him whether 
he will let me keep it. I will willingly pay him what be 
wishes for it, and in addition promise him a copy of my 
work when it appears in print. I am anxious to have the 
English copy for more than one reason, more especially 
because it has a very well-engraved portrait which I 
should have to cut out in order to have it copied. To finish 
the whole work, and even* to arrange it without notes, 
will take me what little thore remains of the year. 

My investigations in natural science delight me very 
much. It seems strange, and yet it is natur^ that in tho 
end a kind of subjective whole must be the result. It is, 
if. you like, in reality, the world of the eye that becomes 
'exhausted through form and colour. Por when 1 pay 

VOL, 1. s 
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olQge attention, I employ tho aid of my other senaes but 
aparingly, and all reasoning tranBiorms itself into a kind 
d exposition. 

Thus muoh for to-day, with a hoarty farewell* 

O. 


245.—ScHiLLEii to Goethe. 

Jena, November 18, 1700. 

■a. 

In Copenhagen people are furious against the Xenia; so 
I to-day lioard from Frau Sohimmelmann, who herself pos¬ 
sesses a liberal amount of sentimentality, and—if only she 
could—would like to bo just towards us. In fact, we must 
not at all expect that our work will bo estimated by virtue 
of its nature; those who mean best by us barely tolerate it. 

In all opinions of this kind which 1 have as yet heard, 
I play the miserable part of being tho seduced; you have, 
at least, the consolation of being the soduoor. 

It is, indeed, very well, but especially for me, to be now 
preparing something important and serious for the public; 
but when I reflect that what is greatest and highest—even 
for sentimental readers—has been accomplished by you, 
and this quite recently in vour Meister, and even in tho 
Almanack, without the public being able to overcome its 
susceptibility about small attacks, 1 can, in truth, scarcely 
hope of ever being able to bring this public to a better 
state of feeling by anything good and complete of my own 
doing. They will flevev pardon you your truth, your 
depth of nature, and—if I may hero speak of myself—my 
strong natural opposition to tho ago and tho multitude will 
never permit tlio public to be my friend. It is good that 
this is not at all necessary to put and to keep mo in a state 
of activity. You can be quite indifferent to it, especially 
now, when—in spite of all the idle talk—the taste of l^e 
bettor portion of tho public is very evidently taking a 
course which must lead it to the fullest recognition of your 
merits. 

I herewith enclose a long letter from Komer about your 
Meister wbibh contains very much that is beautiful and 
good. You wil]^ I hope, lei me have it back a^ain at once 
by the measage-girl, as I should like to have it oopied in' 
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order to make use of it for the twelfth number of the Soren^ 
that is to say, if you have no objections. 

As regards the Almanack, I shall only have five hundred 
copies set up, but they will all be on good paper. I could 
not venture to make tho edition larger, as the only reason 
for having another was on account of tho sale in Leipzig ; 
what tho sale in Germany has been is still problematical, 
as wo do not lyiow whether many of tho copies sent to tho 
different parts may not bo returned. If, however, only 
two hundred copies of tho now edition are sold, it will pay 
itself; this 1 can calculate down to tho last farthing, as 
©verytiling has passed through my bauds* 

1 dare not yet venture to think of next year’s Almanack, 
and all my hopes are centred in you. For I now see that 
Wallenstein will occupy me the whole winter and tho 
greater part of next summer, because 1 have to deal with 
a most refmetory subject from which I cannot extract any¬ 
thing except by heroic perseverance. And as in addition 
to tliis I have not tho commonest oiiportunitica for coming 
into closer contact with life and men, and hence of getting 
out of my own narrow existence into a wider sphere, I am 
forced to make my feet take tho place of hands, like an 
animal that lacks certain organs. But truly 1 lose an in¬ 
calculable amount of strength and time by having to over- 
oome the barriers of my acoidoutal position, and in having 
to prepiire my own instruments in order to comprehend so 
foreign a subject as tho living world, and more especially 
the political world, is to mo. 1 am most anxious to briug 
my tragic story of WaUemiein on to that point whore 1 
can be perfectly certain of its being qualified to be a tra¬ 
gedy ; for if I found that it would have to bo otlierwise, I 
should not indeed give up tho work entirely, having 
already worked out enough of it to form it into a dramatic 
tableau of some merit, but I should at all events first finish 
my Maltese Knights, which, owing to its much simpler 
or^misation, is decidedly adapted to tragedy. 

Farewell; we are all longing very heartily to see yoii 
again. 

My bft>ther-in-law, as 1 hear, has written to inquire 
about Henderioh’s post at tho court of the Duke of Weimar. 
I idnoerely hope that he may be successful in obtaining 

s 2 
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wliat lie wishes, but I doubt this very much, although I aiu 
convinced that he would in many ways be of use in Weimar. 

Herewith you will receive the copperplate by Bolt, 
together with the paper for the prints. 

ScH. 


246.—Goktuk to ScniLi.KR. ^ 

t 

Weimar, Novoiulxjr 10,1796. 

Komer'a letter gave mo groat plcasuie, the more so as it 
reached me when I was in a state of decidedly aesthetic 
loneliness. The clearness and frecncss with which ho sur¬ 
veys liis subject arc truly admirable; he, so to say, hovers 
over the whole, oxamiiios the parts with originality and 
freedom, gives every now and again a ijrouf of his judg¬ 
ment, decomposes the work in order to put 't together 
again in his own fashion, and prefers, for the time being, 
to bet abide whatever disturbs the unity that he bccks or 
finds, rather tlian to allow himself to be affected by it, or 
even to seek support fiom it, as is geneially the case with 
readers. The underlined passage pleased me particularly, 
for I have been giving my undivided attention to this 
question in paii icnlar, and according to my feeling this must 
be the main thread that latently holds all together, and 
without which no novel*can bo of any value. What is, 
however, also very remarkable in this essay is that the 
reader must keep himself in a productive state of mind if 
he is to ^in anything fiom a pioduction. Of passive 
interest, I liave myself unfortunately again had some 
lamentable expeiionce, and it is ever but a repetition of the 
same refrain: leh kann's zu Kopf nieht hringen (I cannot 
get it into my head). And truly the head cannot under¬ 
stand any work of art unless it ho in company with the 
heart. 

Thus recently some one wrote to me that he had taken 
the passage in my second volume, p. 138—“No, thou 
withered man of the world, ho called out, thou vainly ima- 
ginest that thou canst be a friend, all that thou canst offer 
me is not worth the feelings that bind me to these unfor¬ 
tunate people”—that he had made it the centml point 
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of the work and drawn his circle from it, but that the last 
part did not fit into it, and ho did not know what to make 
of it. 

In the same way some one else assured mo that iny Idyll ^ 
was an excellent poem, only that ho had not quite made 
up his mind whether it would not have been better to 
have divided it into two or throe poems. 

Would noh such utterances turn the Ilippoorene into 
ice, and make Pegasus cast hi» skin! But things were 
the same five-and-twenty years ago when I began, and 
will be BO long after I am gone. However, it cannot be 
denied that it does seem as if certain views and principlt‘s,v 
without which no one ought to approach a work of art, 
must by degrees become more general. 

Moyer sends you his kindest greetings from Florence. 
Ho, too, has at last received my Idyll, ft would be well 
if wo could send him an entire Almanack through Cotta 
auu Ebcher. 

1 hope the Copenhageners and all the enlightened 
inhabitants of the Baltic will draw a new argument from 
our Xenia in favour of the actual and incontrovertible 
existence of tlie Devil; if so, wo shall surely have done 
thorn ii very essoiitial servioo. 1 1. is, indeed, veiy grievous, 
on the other hand, that theii' invaluable liberty of being 
inane and insipid should bo thwiivtod in so uuMendly a 
manner. 

Korner’s essay, I should think, is very well suited for 
the Hor&0; the light and yet excellent way in which the 
subject is treated will make the contortions that ore to bo 
expected from other critics, look the more wondrous. 

Moreover, it is most necessary that I should see you 
soon, for I have many a tiling to discuss with you, and am 
very anxious to hear what progress your Wallenutein is 
making. 

I did hear something about the application for the 
appointment here; hut, although 1 have not heard any 
opinion or feeling expressed on the subject, 1 too am 
doubtful of his success. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all friends. 

O. 
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247. —S(7TTILLKR <0 GOETIIE. 

Jena, November 22, 170G. 

You will probabl}' seo Humboldt to-morrow. He has 
gone to Erfurt for a fow days, and is very anxious to spend 
an evening with you. Ho will bring you the tenth 
number of the Horen, and I wish to direct your attention 
to the story entitled Agnes von Lillen!* 

You have probably already seen the ninth number of 
the Archives of the Time (^Archiv der Zeit), which contains 
,a hit at you from the hand of old Klopatock. He has 
taken offenoo at your having in one of your last year’s 
<migrams complained about being obliged to write in 
Germrm, and ho therefore gives vent to his ill-will in an 
epigram, which, it is true, is very lamentable. It is given 
in a continuation of his grammatical dialogues, and tho 
judgment ho pronounces against you is this: 

*^GoethpI dudauerd dleh, dam dtimich mhreibeet? Wcnndumick 
liennted, 

Ware dies dir nicht Gram. Goethe, du dauerst mieh auchJ‘*f 

Humboldt will also tell you of a review of Woldemavf^ by 
young Schlegel, and of a fulminating green letter by 
Jacobi on this review, which will amuse you veiy much. 

But when are wo to seo you again? I .am longing 
heartily to have you hero. £ feel as if 1 missed something 
of the element in which J have to live. ^ 

Cotta complains that Escher has neither acknowledged 
tho money order that was sent to him, nor answered three 
letters. He had sent him a money order, as no hoise*post 
went to those parts at the time. 

As soon as the new Almanack is ready, I shall got Esoher 
to send a copy to Moyer. Bleaso send our very kind 
greetings to Moyer when you write. 

1 have visitors and must conclude, EarewelK 

SoH. 

• By Schiller’s sister-in-law. 

t Goethe, thou piticbt thyself that thou writestme? If thou 
knowest me, 

This were not grief to thee. Goethe, I pity thee too! ** 

% A novel by Jacobi. Soo Letter 14. 
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248.— Goethe to Schillee, 

Weimar, November 26,1796, 

On a card I enclose, you will find some remarks on the 
Kenia, Perhaps you may still bo able to make use of 
thorn. 

The Humboldts do not return from Erfurt till Tuesday, 
when they dime with me. I wish you could be persuaded 
to come over on that day with yeur dear wife. You could 
remain the night here, and leave on the Wednesday with 
the Humboldts. Tho present weather almost demands 
such an heroic undertaking. 

As I do not seo that I shall be able to come to you for 
any length of time, I shall perhaps come for a day. There 
are very many things in regard to which 1 feel the want 
of your interest. 

I enclose a letter from Humboldt which will please you. 
It is veVy comforting to have such sympathetic friends 
and neighbours. In my owm circle I have never yet mot 
with anything of the kind. Farewell, and take my invi¬ 
tation to heart. 

G. 


249, — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, November 28, 1796. 

I shall hardly ho able to avail myself of your kind 
invitatioi^ as 1 feel this wretched weather in idl my 
nerves, and 1 can hardly manage to keep up at all. Po 
make up for this I hope to seo you here soon, if only foi* 
a day, to hear of your latest discoveries and observations, 
and at the same time to tell you of tho state of my 
own afiairs. 

As regards Wallemteint it is at present progressing 
very slowly, as I am chiefly occupied with the raw 
material, which is not yet quite collected; but 1 still feel 
equal to it, and 1 have obtained many a clear and definite 
idea in rog^ to its form. What I wish and^ott^%^ to do, 
and what 1 haxe to do, has now beoome pretty clear to me; 
it now merely depends upon aoeomplishing what I wii^ 
and what I ought to do by using what 1 have in hand 
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before me. As regards the in which i am working, 
you will probably bo satisfied with what I have ddne. I 
shall have no difficulty in keeping my subject outside of 
myself, and in only giving the object. 1 could almost say 
the subject does not interest me at all, and I have never 
felt so much coldness towards any object and yet felt so 
much warmth in the work. The principal character, as 
well as most of the secondary ones, 1 have as yet really 
treated with the pure loyo of an artist. It is only the 
character next to the chief one—the younger Piccolomini— 
in whom I feel any personal interest; and the work as a 
whole shall rather gain than lose by this. 

With regard to tho dramatic action, as the main thing, 
I cannot yet manage to make the unpootic and thoroughly 
ungrateful subject obey me altogether. There ate still 
gaps in the piece, and many things will not fit into the 
limits of tho economy of tho tragedy. The Proton Pseudos 
in the catastrophe also—by which it is unfitted for tragic 
development—is not yet wholly overcome. Actual fate 
still does too little towards bringing about the hero’s 
ruin, and his own failings do too much in efiecting it. 
However, I am here in some measure comforted by tho 
example of Macbeth, where fate is likewise much less to 
blame than the man himself. 

But more of this and of other difficulties when wo 
meet. 

Humboldt's objections to Kdmer’s letter seem to me to 
be not unimportant, although as regards tho ol^^aracter of 
Meister he appears to have gone too much to the opposite 
extiumo. Komer considered this character too much as 
tho actu^ hero of the novel; the title as well as the old cus¬ 
tom of being obliged to have a hero in every novel, <kc., have 
misled him. Wilhelm Meister is indeed the most neces¬ 
sary, but not tbe most important person. This is just one 
of the peculiarities of your novel, that it does not possess 
and does not require any such most important person. 
All that happens, happens to him and for him, but not 
aotnsdly/o^ Ais sake; however, for the very reason that 
the things around him represent and express the energies 
of life, and that he himself represents and expresses its 
susceptibility, he has to stand in quite a different relation 
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towards his^ fellow-characters from that occupied by 
heroe#ra other iiovela. 

On the other hand, I also find Humboldt very unjust 
towards this character, and 1 do not exactly understand 
how he can have regarded the task which the poet sot 
himself in the novel as actually fulfilled, if Meister were 
the insignificant and senseless creature he declares him 
to^bo. if hupianity, in its entire compass, is not called 
forth and put into play in your Meister ^ then the novel 
is not complete; and, in fact, if Meister is not fitted 
to accomplish this, then you ought not to have chosen the 
character. It is indeed a delicate and difficult circum¬ 
stance for the novel that, in as far as the character of 
Meister is concerned, it should not conclude either with 
decided individuality, or with any complete ideality, but 
with something between the two. The character is indi¬ 
vidual, but only as regards its limitations, and not as 
regards its substance ; and it ivS ideal, but only as regards 
its capabilities. Jt therefore denies us the immediate 
satisfaction which wo demand (definiteness), and promises 
us a higher one—nay, the highest—which, however, wo 
can only trust it may afford us at some distant futuren 

It is curious enough that there should bo any possibility 
of such difference of opinions in the case of such a work. 

Farewell, and give our kind greetings to the Hum¬ 
boldts. 

Sen. 


250. —Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 30, 1796. 

I yesterday spent a very happy day with the Humboldts, 
and up to midday cherished the hope of seeing you here. 
However if you spent the homu profitably and pleasantly, 
I shall he very glad ; may things offiitinuo thus till you 
have attained your object. 

Starke promised me copies to-day, and 1 hope to he able 
to send them with this. 

Burgsdorf pleased me very much, both in his demeanour 
and in the little he said. 

There is a new work of Madame do Stael’s, De Vinfluence 
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de» Paaaiona, etc.^ whioh is most interesting *, it is written 
with perpelnal referenoo to the wide and great w3tld in 
which she has lived, and is full of gonial, tender, and bold 
remarks. 

G. 


261.—Goethe to ScmiiiJSR, 

» 

* Weimar, December 5,1796. 

Beautiful ice and glorious weather havo kept me from 
writing to you during the last few days, and now, on the 
evening of another very happy day, I sit down to send you 
a few words. 

Madame de Stacl’s work, of which Humboldt has doubt¬ 
less told you, will come in a few days. It is exceedingly 
interesting to see how so extremely passionate a nature 
passed through the grim ordeal of the revolution in which 
she had to play so prominent a part; and I may say that, 
after passing through it, all the qualities left in hoi’ are of 
the most intellectual order. Perhaps a kind of extract might 
be m#Ldo of some of her noblest utterances as a series, and 
used for the Horen, or perhaps only a single chapter 
should be taken, and that soon; for by Easter a trans¬ 
lation will certainly have appeared. 1 leave this to your 
judgment. 

^though I suspect that the malicious spirit of our 
“ Guests” * will also havo supplied Jena with copies, still 
I herewith send you mine. It is good fun to see what 
{actually annoys this kind of people, what they think 
annoys Others, how shallow, empty, and coarse is their 
opinion of an existence foreign to their own, how they 
direct their shafts against the outworks of appearance, and 
how little they suspect what an inaccessible stronghold 
that man possesses who is always in earnest with himself 
and the things around him. 

So many oiroumstanoes keep mo fettered here that 1 
should not oare to come to you at present without at least 
being able to remain a few days. The theatre can scarcely 

* Ecferring to a pamphlet of Mauso’s, entitled Chgengestlhenke on 
die B^Vc&ehc in Jem nnd Weimar von einigen danhbaren OSi^, 
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be got under^way, even with the aid of some good pieces 
and gc£c)d representations, and my presence is required to 
see to a new arrangement in the management. 

I also expect young Jacobi here one of these days, and 
shall therefore for some time still, bo doprived of the 
inspiriting influenco of your company. 

Otherwise, everything is going its usual course, and 1 
have good hopes in regard to several things in my studies. 
Give my very kind greetings to»the Humboldts, and send 
me word how you are and how your work is progressii^. 

G, 


253.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona. December 6,179C. 

I have again lost almost several entire Jays owing to 
v>u,ut of sleep at night, and 1 have thereby been very 
unpleasantly interrupted in my work, which won Id other¬ 
wise have made good progress. It is true that an occupation 
like the one I am now engaged in, is very exciting to a 
sensitive, sickly nature, for the very reason that its eifoot 
upon the whole man is greater and more continuous. 

The day before yesterday 1 was half in hopes that I 
might perhaps see you hero. The new delay is very 
disappointing to mo. If only you can remain the longer 
when you como. 

The dirty production directed against us, the author of 
which is said to be M. Dyk in Leipzig, was sent to me 
some days ago. I was in hopes that you would remaiii 
ignorant of it. The resentment of certain people cannot, 
of course, find any nobler way of expressing itself; but it 
is after all only in Germany that malice and coarseness 
could calculate upon not forfeiting all their readers by 
such treatment of respected nanies. In* the case of people 
who have no shame, one ought surely be able to count 
upon fear keeping the transgressors in check; but the 
police are as badly appointed as matters of taste. 

The unpleasant part of the matter is this, that those 
goody persons of the moderate party, little as they can 
defend such a production, will nevertheless triumph and 
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say that our attack led to it, and that the scandal was 
therefore started by us. 

Otherwise, these distichs are a most brilliant justification 
of our own, and there is no help for him who will still not 
perceive that tho Xenia are poetical productions. No 
greater amount of. pure coarseness and offensiveness could 
have been drawn from mind and humour, than what we 
have here, and Dyk’s whole party now finds itself at the 
disadvantage of having gone infinitely further than we 
ourselves, in tho only point where they might at all have 
reproach^ us. I am certainly curious to see whether 
some voices will not now bo raised in favour of the Xenia, 
for, of course, wo ourselves cannot take any notice of a 
thing like this. 

M^ame do StaiiVs work I am anxiously awaiting. It 
would give advantageous variety to the Horen if we could 
extract from it what is most piquant and pithy. 

We shall, as it seems, bo most successful with Agnes von 
Lilien; for all those who have spoken of it hero havo 
declared themselves in favour of it. Can you believe 
that our two groat critics here—tho Schlogels-^^d not for 
a moment doubt but that tho work was yours? Nay, 
even Frau Schlegel was of opinion that you had never 
created so pure and so perfect a female character, and she 
admits that her opinion of you has become greater since 
reading this work. Others seem to have been edified by 
it, in quilo a diflbront manner to what they were by the 
foui'th volume of your Meister, I have not yet boon able 
to make up my mind to dispel tliis sublime illusion. 

Farewell, and do not let either this unexpected offering 
or the insolent pamphlet disturb your peaco of mind. 
What is, is, and what is to be, will not fail to come to 
pass. 

We all send you our wannest greetings. Son. 


253.— Goei’he to Schiller. 

Weiraor, December 7,1796, 

Madame do Staers work 1 herewith enclose; you are 
sure to be delighted with it. The idea of making use of 
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it for the Hoten had struck me also ; it might perhaps be 
so contrived that the most important passages were 
extracted and arranged in a kind of succession. Therefore 
road the book pencil in hand, and mark what strikes you as 
you go along, and ask the Humboldts to do the same, for 
this will enable me the more quickly to come to a decision; 
and I could set to work with it as soon as 1 have it back. 
A portion of Cellini is ready, should you bo in want of it. 

You will also find another EJegy, which, I hope, will 
meet with your approval. While announcing my now 
poem in it, I intend it to be the beginning of a new book 
of elegies. The second will probably give utterance to my 
longing to go a third time across the Alps, and 1 shall thus 
continue it either at home or on the journey. . 

With this latter 1 would like you to open the now year’s 
number of the Iforen, so that people may see from it that 
wo can hold our own in every way, and that wo aro 
p’-epared for all hazards. 

I, who have known the Gormans so long, do not find 
anything peculiar in Dyk’s attack; we may expect many 
more of the same kind. The Gorman sees only the subject- 
matter, and thinks that if he gives back matter in return 
for a poem, he is quits with it; his idea of form does not 
extend beyond the number of syllables. 

If, however, I am to ho honest, 1 must say that the 
demeanlOur of these people is exactly what 1 wanted; for 
it is a policy, not sufficiently known or practised, that he 
who lays claim to any fame from posterity, ought to fpiue 
his contemporaries to give utterance to all that they have 
against him in pctto» The impression of it he can at any 
time again efface by his presence, his life and his activity. 
Of what avail has it been to many a modest, deserving, 
and able man—whom I havo outlived—that during his 
life-time ho enjoyed a moderate reputation for incredible 
compliance, passiveness, love of Mftel^Vfbr wavering to and 
fro, and for being accommodating ? The instant he is dead 
the devil’s attorney plants himself beside the corpse, and 
the angel who ought to play the adversary, in mast oases, 
only makes a very piteous feee. 

1 hope that the Xenia will continue having an effect 
for some time to come, and that they will keep alive the 
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evil spirit that has been raised i^inst tiB; 'will moan* 
while proceed with our positive works and leave our 
etiemies in. the torment of negation. If only our humour 
holds good, we must once again stir up their wrath from 
its very depths, but not till they think thomsolves quite 
safe and secure. 

Leave me as long as possible in the enjoyment of tho 
honour of being considered the author of, Agnes, It is 
verily a pity that we are «iot living in obscurer times ; for 
posterity would have sot up a fine library under my name. 
Some one recently assured me that he had lost a pretty 
considerable wager because he had persistently maintained 
that I was the author of JBerr Starm, 

In my case also, one day follows upon tho other, not 
indeed unoccupied, but unfortunately almost to no purpose. 
I must make arrangements to have tho position of my bed 
altered, so that I may be able to dictate for some hours of 
a morning before daylight while in bed. Would that you 
too could find a way to make better use of that time which 
is truly precious only to more highly organised natures. 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all around you. 

a. 


254. —Goethe to Schilleb. 

Weimiup, I>eccmbcr 9,1796. 

Tho application made by your brother-in-law, which was 
at first rejected, has again boon brought under discussioni 
and, moreover, by the Dnko of Melningon. The assertion 
that Wohsogon would bo content with a moderate salary 
and tho lowest place in the Oaljiiiet, makes it tho more 
possible to grant the request, tho truth being that they are 
not disinclined to give your brother-in-law the appoint¬ 
ment. ^ ‘ ■ 

As the subject is again brought up, I feel 1 have 
every reason to favour it; among other tb^gs 1 have been 
commissioned to inquire more minutely of yon concern¬ 
ing his moral character. I must, however, confess that 
that which g^ by tho name of moral dharaoter is rather 
a peculiar thing j who can say how any one of ns would 
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act under nliW oiroumstanoes? It in, in this oaso, enough 
for me that you are upon good terms with him, and that 
you wish to have him near you; these two points prove 
to me that you think well of him, and that you believe 
that, were ho appointed, he would suit the place. How¬ 
ever, be so kind as to write and toll me something about 
him, w’hich will more definitely characterise his nature, 
and which I can lay before those concerned in the matter. 
But please lot it in every respect romaiu a secret that 
there has been any communication between us on the 
subject. Farewell; 1 should rejoice were the tact of your 
relative coming to live in the neighbourhood^ to afford you 
a new souroo of happiness. 

G. 


255.—SciiiLLEii to Goethe. 

Jeua, December 9,179(1. 

Accept my thanks for what I received from you yester- 
^y. The Elegy produces a peculiarly deep and affecting 
impression, which cannot but touch the heart of any 
reader who possesses one. Its close reference to a definite 
existence gives it one emphasis the more, and the elevated, 
sweet repose blends boautifiilly with the passionate 
colouring of the moment. It is a new and comforting 
experience to me that the poetic mind so speedily and so 
successfully overmasters all that is ordinary in real life, 
and that by one flight upwards it frees itself from these 
fetters, ^ and ordinary minds therefore cannot follow it 
except in hopeless despair. 

Gne thing^ I would have you consider; do you think 
the present time quite the right moment for publishing 
your poem ? 1 fear that for the no>^two or tlu’co months 
wo cannot expect the public ^ TK?*vHLclined to be just 
towards the Xenia. Our supposed offence is still too 
fresh in its mind; wo appear to bo in the wrong, and t.biif 
will encourage'the feeling against us. However, it cannot 
but happen that our opponents will place themselvos at a 
greater disadvantage by the violence and awkwardness of 
their resistance, and that they will excite the better- 
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disposed portion of the public against thelfl. That, 1 
think, would be the time for your Elegy to complete our 
triumph. 

How far the quiver-full of attacks against us is from 
being exhausted,, you will see fro^ the enclosed leaf of a 
newspaper which was appended to the Samhurger Neue 
Zeitmg, and was sent to mo from that town. The plan 
..of this repartee is not badly devised, had it not been so 
' awkwardly worked out. ^ Can it bo that lloichardt—or 
Baggesscu—is at the bottom of it ? 

What you said in your last letter about the direct or 
indirect advantages of such squabbles with contemporaries 
may possibly be tnio; but one cannot, of course, do without 
repose and encouragement from without. In your case, 
however, this is merely an inward necessity, assuredly not 
an outward one. Your peculiar, isolated, and energetic 
individuality may be said to demand this kind of practice; 
otherwise, however, I do not know of any one who is less 
in need of insuring his life to posterity. 

He Stael’s woik I have not been able to take up till to¬ 
day ; but some of its excellent ideas at once attracted me 
to it. I am doubtful whether any use can be made of it 
for the Horen, for a few days ago I heard it announced 
that a translation, which had been suggested by the 
authoress herself, was on the eve of publication. 

I also enclose a copy of the new edition of the Alma¬ 
nack, together with a note from Voss. 

May me Muse and her choicest gifts be with you, and 
long preserve her glorious friend in his youth 1 1 am still 
at the Elegy; everyone, if only ho possesses some affinity 
to you, must in it feel your existence, your peculiar 
self brought vividly before him. 

1 embrace you with all my heart. 


256. — Goethe to Schillee. 

Weimar, December 10,1796. 

My best thanks for the copy of the second edition which 
yon sent me; it looks very well, and will probably not 
remain unsold. 
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It does md good to hear that you are enjoying the Elegy; 

I suspect that some others of the same kind will soon follow. 

It remains wholly in your hands to decide about the 
printing; I too am content not to have it published *yet. 
In the meantime, I shall let our friends and well-wishers 
see it in manusci’ipt, for I have learned from experience ^ 
that one cannot indeed expect to convert enemies in the 
heat of the conflict and excitement, but that there is 
reason for encouraging and confirming one*s friends. 

I liave been told that sometning will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in favour of the Almanack, but in what form and of 
what character I do not know. In fact, I perceive that it 
has become a speculation of publishers to print something 
either pro or contra^ Wo shall have a pretty collection! 

Of the noble Hamburger, whose essay I herewith 
rotum, it will in future be said: 


'^Aucti erackeint ein Herr F. rhetoriach, grimmig, ironisch, 

Seltsain ge^rdet er sick, plaUdeutschf im Zeitungaformat*’ * 

It is to be expected that a translation of De StaeFs 
work will appear shortly, and hence I do not know 
whether we may venture to make an extract. And yet, 
after all, every one makes use of a production of this 
kind in his own way. Perhaps we mi^t take but a small 
portion of it, and thereby bo doing both the public and the 
author the service of drawing everybody’s attention quickly 
to it. 

The way in which Voss behaves in regard to the 
Almanack pleases me very much; I am rejoicing at the 
prospect of his coming. 

1 nope to have a speedy answer to my letter of yester¬ 
day. Diderot’s work is sure to interest you. Farewell; 
give my kind greetings to all^jijjd let me continue to 
onjoy your well-founded frien^fSnip the love which 
you so beautifully express towards me, and be assured I 
feel the same towards you. 

G. 

* “ A certain Mr. F. also appears rheiorioal, fierce, and ironical, 

He conducts himself stnmgcly, Low-German, in newspaper style.” 

VOL. I. ^ T 
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257.— Schiller to Gokthk. 

Jena, December 12, 1796. 

Hero is tho Seventh number of the Horen, 1 t^ball send 
the rest by tho message-girl to-morrow. 1 must now beg 
of you to order a hundred and hfty prints of the frontis- 

r ’eoe of the Almanack, to be made as quickly ae possible; 

send you tho paper for thcpn I should very much 
like to receive all or at least tho half of them early on 
Friday. 

Unfortunately, 1 have again lost several good days* 
work through sleeplesBi^ess and the wretched state of my 
health. 

To make up for this I yesterday took np Diderot, which 
charmed mo very much, and has moved my inmost 
thoughts. Almost every sentence is a ray of light illumi¬ 
nating the secrets of Art, and his remarks are taken so 
wholly from what is highest and deepest in Art, that they, 
at the same time, affect everything relating to Art, and 
are hints both to tho poet as well as to the painter. If 
the work does not belong to you, and I therefore cannot 
keep it longer or have it from you again, I will have it 
copied. 

It was by accident that I took up Diderot first, and 
therefore, I have not got on any further with Do Staers 
work; both, however, are at piosent an actual mental 
necessity to me, because my own work, in which I am 
wholly living and must live, limits the circle of my 
thoughts very much. 

Here is the latest in regard to tho Xenia, As soon as 
the dispute is over 1 shall induce Cotta to collect cdl iliat 
has been written against tho Xenia and have it printed 
in newspaper form, so that it can ho preserved as a 
document in the hj"»fSiy the German taste. 

Ho inany orders have come in for the new edition that 
it has paid its expenses. Even in this neighbourhood, 
where so many copies were distributed, there is still a 
demand for more. 

Ag^s von JAUen is a general favonte^ Beilwitz 
(my former brother-in-law) and his wife have read it 
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together with extraordinary interest and admiration, 
which will heartily vex them if they should hear the 
truth. 

Farewell; all friends send groetings and embraoo' you 
most warmly. 

Sen. 

P.S.—Just imagine! on the 4tli of December, Cotta 
had not recdlved the first coppei’plato which was sent to 
him by way of Frankfort, anu may perhaps not have 
received it yet. The second one that was scut off later 
has ari’ived, 


258. — GoETUK to SCJIILLEII. 

"Weimar, December 14,1796. 

Only a few words to*day, as my Optics have run away 
'.vith the whole morning. My exposition is becoming 
more and moro clear, and the whole is simplifying itself 
incredibly, which is natural, as, in tact, 1 am discussing 
elementary phenomena. 

Your letter of Sunday I received safely and have made 
use of it; 1 suspect it will decide the matter, and congratu> 
late you in advance. Farewell, I herewith send moi’o 
frontispieces. May nimble Torpsichoro spring forth even 
further into tho world to the vexation of aU her enomios. 

(>. 


259.—SciiibLEB to Goethe. 

Jona, Dcoomlwi-14,1700. 

Yesterday and to-day I have been working so busily at 
my WcAlemtein, that I quito forgot that yesterday was the 
day for tho caiTier, and only at m oment to-day has 

it struck me tliat it is post-day. ^ 

My best thanks for your friendly interference in tho matter 
in question,* which makes mo very happy in tho thought 
of the future, I enjoy tho society of my sister^n-law, and 
my biother-in-law bnngs an interesting variety into my 

* In regard to Wol 90 gen*s appointixiyeub 

T **1 
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circle, owing to liis character being heterogenebus to mine, 
although his, again, is something complete in itself. 

My best thanks also for the Terpsichore. 

Accept heartfelt greetings from us all. Sen. 


260.— Goethe /o Schili.kr. 


Weimar, DucciuLer 17,171)6. 

That your Wallenstein •should be progressing as you 
describe, is as it should bo; 1 have all the more hope of it, 
as it is now beginning to produce itself, and am looking 
forward to seeing the first act after the new year. Sooner 
than this, however, I shall not be able to come, as I have 
another journey before me, of which I will tell you more 
as soon as 1 know about it for certain. 

My Optics are progressing, but I am now working at 
them more as a matter of business than by way of plea¬ 
sure ; however, my papers are so far arranged that it will 
not bo difficult to refer to them. Xnebel takes an interest 


in the subject, w'hich is of great advantage to mo, so that 
I feel I am not only writing for myself but for others too. 
Otherwise it is and remains principally an exercise for the 
mind, a pacifier of the passions and a compensation for 
the passions, as Madame de Staol has circumstantially 
explained. 

Please send me this book back soon; everyone is asking 
for it. The MercuT^ has already made use of it. Diderot 
you may keep a little longer; it is a splendid book, and 
speaks almost more to the poet than to the sculptor or 
painter, although it frequently illuminates things, as with 
a mighty torch, for the latter also. 


Farewell; give my kind greetings to all. We have a 
merry time of it with the ice. Jacobi is with _me; his 
character is develog^%^p well. 


261.— Schiller to Goethe. 

December is gradually going by and still you do 
not come. I shall soon fear that we may not see each 
other again before 1797 is here. 1 am, however, glad 
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to hear thaft you have taken up'^tho study of optics in 
oamest, for it seems to mo that such a triumph over our 
opponents cannot he too much hastened. As for myself, it 
will he pleasant to get a knowledge of the subject through 
you. 

My work is advancing actively. But it has not been 
possible for mo—much as I at first wished it—^to separate 
the proparat<jry work and the plan from the execution. 
As soon as the fixed points are ^nce given, and 1 have, in 
fiict, obtained a sure insight through the whole, X let 
myself go, and in this way several scenes in the first act 
were worked out at once without my having any actual 
intention to do so. My insight into matters is becoming 
clearer day by day, and one thing leads to another. 

By Twelve’s Night I hope to have the first act—^which 
is moreover by far the longest—so far ready that you may 
be able to read it. For before I venture further into it, I 
rbould like to know whether X am being led by a good 
spirit. An evil spirit it is not, tliat 1 know for certain, but 
there are so many grades between the two. 

I have, after mature consideration, kept to good old prose, 
which is much better suited to the subject. 

Here are the remaining numbers of the Horen ; the oiio, 
please, have sent to Knehol. 

A hearty farewell. All here are pretty well. 

SCH. 


262.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 18,1796. 

Boio has sent mo an answer; I enclose his letter. As 
he seems not tt> wish to accept anything for the original 
CelUnif you will doubtless have to make some arrangement 
with him yourself. 

I have not yet been able to grfto^fPend of Madame de 
Staiil’s book, as I have been perpetually interrupted during 
the few hours in which I could take up such a book. 
However, in order that other friends may not have to wait 
for it, 1 shall return it to you to-morrow by the message- 
girl. You will no doubt let mo bave it back when it has 
gone the round. 
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Korncr and his family have boon very much interested 
in your Elegy. They cannot say enough of it, and aro 
looking forward with indescribable longing to your ©pio 
poem. 

Farewell. I am writing in a hurry. Scir. 


263.—Gokthe to SciiiLLEP.. t 

« 

Weimar^ Decomber 2b 1796. 

Mad.amo de Stall’s book has arrived, and shall be returned 
to you as soon as tho curiosity of friends has been satisiicd. 
You will receive a visit from Knebel, and will find him 
very cheerful; he is at present helping mo in a very friendly 
way with my optical studies. 1 am now drawing tho 
plates for them, and as things become more defined 1 
cover a fuller maturity in them. 1 have made a hasty 
sketch by way of preface; I shall one day soon send it to 
you in order to hear whether the manner in which I have 
put things, meets with your approval. 

Boie*s letter I return to you; I am very pleased to hear 
that ho means to hand Cellini over to me; I may send him 
a good copy of novol in return, and also write him a 
friendly letter. 

I am greatly pleased that my Elegy has made a good im¬ 
pression upon Korner. But I am upon the whole con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of your i-emark that it was pijb- 
lished too soon. 1 havo also been very cautious about 
circulating it in private. 

On the third day of the holidays I go to Leipzig with 
the Duke. Do not mention it to any one but Humboldt, 
and inquire of this friend whether he advises me to call on 
any one besides Professor Ludwig and Fischer? As We 
.sh^ probably alsoDessau, we shall not he back 
muoh within a forftiS^t therefore, you want anything 
from me before 1 start, please be so good as to let me know 
soon. 

As tdy poor subject * Will haVe milch to suffer from on 
the journey, especially physically, I must hope to return 
enriohed by a variety of new objects. 

* Himself. 
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My studies in tho anatomy of fishes and wonns have, 
during thode last days, again given riso to some very 
fruitful ideas. 

Farewell, and work busily into the new year, and also 
continue to gain ground in the drainatio field. If only 
January might not pass without our seeing each other! 
Meanwhile farewell. 

Tho Bchlegels will probably tell yoU of a large and 
purely literary entertainment at,which they assisted. 

G. 


264. —BcsiLLitR lo Goethe. 

December 25,1796. 

The parcel I send to-day was given to tho message-girl 
as early as the day before yesterday, but it was returned to 
mo to-day, as the girl could not get off on account of the 
foods. This delay is unpleasant to mo, for more than one 
reason, as j'^ou will gather from tho contents of tho parcel. 

Heichardt is now bostin’ing himself, and in the very way 
I had expected; he wishes to have his dealings with mo 
alone, and to force you to appear to be his friend. As ho 
has implicit faith in this system of separation, it seems to 
mo a necessity that ho should bo overthrown by our most 
inseparable union. 1 dure not ignore his insolent attack, 
as you will yourself perceive; my retort must bo quick 
and .decided. 1 herewith send you a rough copy of my 
reply, to learn whether you approve of it. Your starting 
on a j(jnrnoy, as well as tho necessity of having to maxo 
tho reply without delay, will oblige us to come to some 
resolution at once. 1 therefore must beg you to let mo 
Lave a speedy answer. Were you to add something your¬ 
self I should be all tbo more glad, for the more certainly 
would ho hold his tongue. 

Humboldt will himself your visits in 

Leipzig. 

Your having to ho away so long is a very unpleasant 
thought to me; 1 only hope that your present delightful 
state of activity will not bo too long interrupted. 

]^io will feel himself highly honoured and richly re¬ 
warded by your proposed gift. 
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Kucbcl camo to soo mo, and also brougJit the two 
Scotchmen * with him; they seem to be very nice people. 
Knebel likewise told me a good deal about his optical dis¬ 
cussions with you; 1 am glad that your communications to 
him set the matter more in motion. His suggestion that 
you might arrange the whole into separate main masses 
does not seem to] mo a bad idea; one would the more 
quickly be led to definite results, for when there is more 
artistic struoturo in the work, satisfaction is not felt till 
the end. I am very anxious to see your preface, and hope 
to have it before your departure. 

Farew^oll. All hero send warmest greetings, and wish 
you much pleasure on your journey. 

Sen. 

* James MaoJonald and iiis younger hrotlirr, wlio had come to 
Weimar to attend Mounier’s establishment. 
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265. —GoETUK to SOIIILLEII, 

Leipzig, January 1, 1797. 

Before T leave this I must give yon somo sign that I 
am still in existence, and also a brief account of ray 
doings. After having on the 28th of Dcceinbor struggled 
through the blasts of wind on the Ettersberg and arrived 
at Buttelstiidt, we found a very tolerable road, and staj^ed 
over night in liippach. Early on the 20th, at about eleven 
o’clock, we were in Leipzig, and during our stay there 
saw a number of people. were invited out both 

morning and evening, and it was with difficulty that I 
managed to escape the one-half of these benevolent inten¬ 
tions. There were some very interesting people among 
the number. Old friends and acquaintances 1 also met 
again, and likewise saw some exquisite works of art whi :h 
have again cleared my eyc.s. 

I have to-day an unpleasant New Year’s Day before me. 
This morning a cabinet has to be examined, at noon a 
grand banquet has to be partaken of, in the evening we 
go to a concert, and a long supper afterw^ards, which is like¬ 
wise unavoidable. On getting hmn^ubout one o’clock, and 
after a short time of rest, wo «ave tii!^ our journey to 
Dessau before us, which is somewhat dangerous, owing to 
a great thaw having set in. However, this too will 
doubtless be got over happil}'-. 

Glad as I am at the prospect of soon returning to you 
and to the solitude of Jena, stiU 1 am glad also to bo once 
more in the midst of so great a number of my fellow- 
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creatures, with whom in reality I stand in no sort of 
connection. I have been able to make many good obser¬ 
vations on the workings of belle-lettristic, dogmatic, 
polemical wiitings, and the proposed counter-manifesto* 
shall be none tho worse for this. 

Farewell. As we leave Dessau to-morrow, it seems that 
we shall, after all, not be away so very long. 

Tell Herr von Humboldt tnat I have seen Dr. Fischer, 
and that I am very muck pleased with him. The short¬ 
ness of the days and tho great thaw prevent me from 
making as good use of my time as I had hoped; yet I 
have accidentally met with much that might have other¬ 
wise been looked for in vain. Again farewell, and be 
cheerful and diligoiit. 

a. 


266.— Goethe to Schilleii. 

WeiuiaT, Jamiiuy 11, 1797, 

After a fortnight’s absence I am safe at homo again, 
very much satisfied with my journey, having mot with 
much that was pleasant and with nothing that was un¬ 
pleasant. I have a gi*eat deal to toll you about it, and 
shall come over to you, if only for one day, as soon as ever 
I have got things a little into order here. TJnfoi innately 
I cannot come at onoe» much as 1 wish again to have a 
talk with Oherhsrgralh Humboldt. Givo my kindest and 
warmest greetings to both brothers, and say that 1 will at 
once endeavour to procure tho specified books for Herr 
Gentsch. 

I wish very much to see you again^ for I shall soon bo 
60 circumstanced that, owing to tho great amount of 
subject-matter in i]^.,.band8, 1 shall not bc able to write 
anything till weiit^o a^n met and talked it thoroughly 
over together. 

My journey has not brought me anything in the poetic 
lino, except that I have made a complete sketch of tho 
conclusion of my epic poem. Write and tell me mean- 

* The reply to Roichardfs attack proposed by Schiller. See 
Iietter 264, 
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whDe wliat Huso has vouchsafed to you. My kind 
greetiUgs to your dear wife, atid tell mo how your little 
ones ate.- 

A Vei^ strange thing happened to mo about the book 
Which Math Scblegol brought me. One of my friends, 
with me at the time, must have put it into his pocket, for 
I have not seep, it since, and had therefore forgotten it. I 
^vill at onco send round and inquire where it can be. 
AVhen you seo Schlegol, toll him that I have boon com¬ 
missioned to present to him the compliments of a very 
pretty woman, who seemed to take a lively interest in 
him. 

G. 


267.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jenu, January 11,1797. 

T have just received your dear letter, which heartily 
delighted mo, as it brought me the nows of your return. 
The time of your absence from Jena seemed to me in¬ 
describably long; for, although there has boon no dearth 
of society here, still in my work 1 have missed that very 
encouragement which is most necessary to mo. Do come 
over as soon as you can. T have not indeed collected 
much to tell you of, but am the more eager and the more 
in need of receiving all that I can hear from you. 

We are all as well as usual. Inactive I have not been, 
although in those oppressively sombre winter days every¬ 
thing takes longer to ripen, and the right form is moro 
difficult to find. However, T am seeing things clearly, and 
am becoming more and more master of my subject. The 
first condition of a successful continuation of my work is 
lighter atmosphere and exercise; T*^ therefore determined 
with the first signs of spring torf^angd jfly place of abode, 
and, if possible, to take a garden-house in Weimar with 
rooms that can bo heated, xhis has come to be an Urgent 
necessity to me, and if 1 can combine this plan With the 
possibility of seeing you more frequently and more easily, 
then my wishes for the present will be fulfilled. 1 am in 
hopes that I shall be able to manage it. 
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Tho affair about Eeicbardt I have during these days 
driven from my mind, because I will gladly follow your 
advice in the matter. It came upon me in the close air of 
a small room, and all that happens to me contributes to 
make this unpleasant business more burdensome to me. 

Wieland, too, is going to appear against tho Xenia, as 
you will see from the first number of the Mercury» It 
would be unpleasant if he wore to force uk ^to attack him, 
and the question is whether it would not be well to advise 
him to consider the consequences. 

Your commissions shall bo attended to. I herewith 
enclose tho twelfth number of the Horen. Tho other copies 
shall come the day after to-morrow. 

We all embrace you warmly. Sen. 


268.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 17,1797. 

I am just leaving off my work, and mean now to bid 
you good night before laying down my pen. Your last 
visit, short though it was, broke a kind of stagnation 
in me, and again raised my courage. You have, by your 
descriptions, again led me into the world, from which I 
felt myself wholly separated. 

But 1 was specially pleased vrith tlic lively interest 
with which you are continuing your poetical work. A now 
and more beautilul life will thorohy open itself up to you, 
and this again will communicate itself to mo and refresh 
me, not only through the work itself, but also through the 
state of mind into which it will place you. I should like 
particularly just now to know the chronological order of 
your works. I should be surprised if—^in tho development 
of your character— a oeyta in necessary course in the nature 
of man were noii*8flSsorlh^)lo in them. You must have 
passed through a certain, and not very short period, which 
1 should call your analytic period, where your endeavours 
were towards completeness, through division and separation 
—where your nature, so to say, was at variance with itself, 
and sought to reinstate itself through Art and Science. 

It seems to me that now, when fully developed and 
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mature, yoxi 'are returning to your youth, and will unite 
the fruit with the blossom. This second period of youth 
is the youth of the gods, and immortal like them. 

Both your short and your long Idyll, and lately again 
your Elegy, are a proof of this, as are also your older 
Elegies and Epigrams. I should, however, like to know 
the history of your earlier works, and of Meiaier too. It 
would bo no loss of time to write down what you know 
of it. One cahnot altogether get to know you without it. 
Think of this, therefore, and lot*a copy of the notes you 
make come to me. 

Should anything of Lonz’s legacies have fallen into your 
hands, remember me. Wo must scrape together every¬ 
thing wo find for the Horen, Considering the change of 
your plans for the future, you might perhaps also lot the 
Horen have the benefit of your Italian papeis. 

Please also to think of your Cellini^ so that T may have 
it in about three weeks time. 

The rebuff for friend Beicbardt I likewise beg of you 
not to forget altogether. Farewell. 

Sen. 


269.— Goethe to Scuilleu. 

Weimar, January 18,1797. 

The few hours I i*ecently spent with you have raised in 
nlo a great longing again to spend some time with you 
together aftei* our old fashion. As soon as ever I h''.vo 
in some measure settled various things here and arranged 
others, I shall come and spend some time with you, which, 
as I hope, will bo fruitful to both of us in more than one 
sense, llo not fail to muko use of your best hours, so 
as to get on with your tragedy, that we may begin to 
discuss it. V’ f -j, 

I have just received your d^r lettei^ and cannot deny 
that the wonderful period I am entering upon strikes me 
too as being very remarkable. Unfortunately I am not 
altogether quite at ease in regard to it, for 1 find that 1 
am still dragging much of the analytiosd period after me, 
which I cannot get rid of and can hardly work into what 
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I undertake. Nevertlieless, there is nothii^ to he done 
but to guide my ship in this current as best I can. What 
e^ect a journey has upon a disposition of this kind, 1 have 
experienced within Ihe last fortnight; nevertheless, it is 
impossible to foretell anything, inasmuch as this regulated 
force of nature, like all non-regulatod ones, cannot be 
directed by anything in the world, but, in the same way 
as it has to form itself, so in its own fashion it works 
itself out of itself. This phenomenon will give us occasion 
for various reflections. 

My promised essay is so far ripe that I could dictate 
it in an hour, but 1 shall be obliged first to talk the 
niatter over with you, and hence I shall he in all the 
greater hurry to see you soon. Should 1 find it impossible 
to make a long stay in Jena, I shall come again soon for 
the day; short interviews of this kind are always fruitful. 

I am at present correcting a portion of my CcUini, If 
you have a copy of what is expected in tlio next number, 
please send me it. 

I conclude for to-day, and bid you a kind farewell. 

G. 


270.— ScnitiiER to Goethk. 

Jena, January 24,1797. 

Only a few words to-day. I had hoped from your last 
letter to have soon you here some days ago. The few 
bright days have again enticed me out into the air, and 
have done me good. My work, however, progresses but 
slowly, for I have come to the most difficult crisis. I now 
see dearly that I cannot show yon anything of it till I 
have settled all in my owm mind. You could not help mo 
to come to an underst andin g with myself, hut you shall help 
tbut self in comingiitzr with its object. Hence what 
I lay before you must be my whole: I do not exactly mean 
my whole work, but my whole idea of it. The radical 
difierenoe of our natures in regard to style will, in fact, 
not a^mlt of any ,,other truly profitable communioatiou 
than of oompstring the whole with the whole; in partiou- 
lars I could not indeed lead you ustray, for you rely more 
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firmly upon /ourself than I do, but you might easily upset 
me. However, more of this by word of mouth. 

Come as soon as ever you can. 1 enclose the latest of 
Cellini, which was recently omitted. 

All send kind ^eotings. Humboldt’s wife, who is near 
her confinement is, 1 am soi ry to say, suftering very much, 
and it will bo a tedious afiair. 

Farewell. Bcii. 


271. —Schiller to Goethe. 

(January 27,17fi7.) 

As you arc at present engaged with the study of colours, 
I mean to toll you of an observation, which I made to-day 
with a yellow glass. I was looking at objects out of my 
window with it, and was holding it horizontally in such a 
manner that it at the same time showed mo the objects 
below, and reflected the blue sky on its surfiice; in doing 
this all those parts of the bright yellow objects, upon 
which the imago of the blue sky fell, appeared to me of a 
bright purple, so that it seemed as if the bright yellow 
colour when mixed with the blue of the sky produced the 
purple colour. According to common experience this mix¬ 
ture would have produced green, and this the sky did 
appeiir to be, as soon as 1 looked at it through the glass, 
and I saw no mere reflection of it. That it should have 
appeared purple in the latter case, I explain from the fact 
that when the glass was in a horizontal position I was 
looking through it broadways, that is, through the thicker 
part, which mready verged upon a reddish hue. For I 
needed only to hold the gJass fOn the one side, and to 
allow the objects to be reflected in it as in a mirror, when 
a pure rod appeared on the smt had previously 

been yellow. ^ 

I can scarcely he telling you anything new with this 
observation, and yet I shomd like to know whether I have 
explained the phenomenon correctly. If it really depended 
only npon the deeper or lighter snadoe of yellow to pro¬ 
duce either purple or green out of the blue, ihen the 
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reciprocity of tlieso two colours would bO even more 
interesting. 

Have you seen Campe’s reply to the Xenia f It, in 
reality, only applies to you, and although he has acted 
politely enough, he has again shown himself the Pedant and 
WasJierwonmn* (chatterbox). What the Archwes of Taste 
and the Genius of the Time have brought to market, you 
will have already scon, also the miserable verses of the 
Wand^echer Bote.^ 

Farew'ell. I wish that you may soon be rid of all your 
trotiblosome business affairs, so as to be free to return to 
to the Muses. 

Sen. 


272. — GoETHK to SCHILLEU. 

Sundoy, Jamia^-y 29,1797, 

I shall this evening, at all events, write a hurried note, 
so that you may know what I am doing. 

I have this week settled some important business 
matters. In the first place 1 have engaged Demoiselle 
Jagemann for the court and theatre here; she is to bo 
court singer, and will sing several times in the opera, 
which will give new life to our stage. Further, I have 
also sold my epic i)t)om, on which occasion some pleasant 
things happened. 

Under these circumstances you can easily imagine that 
I could not well expect the approach of an msthetio state 
of mind; however the colour-plates are becoming more 
and more connected, and 1 liave also not been idle in 
making observations in organic nature. During those long 
nights very curious lights seem to have dawned upon me: 
1 hope they are no ignis fatui. 

Your observationjoiysi'dour with the yellow glass is very 
good. I think Ft^an dale, this case under a phenomenon 
I already know of, yet I am curious to see the exact 
point from which you observed it. 

Give Humboldt many kind greetings from me, and pray 

* These epithets had been given to Campo in the Xenia, 
t Published by Claudius. 
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excuse me fof not having yet sent you the books relating 
to Italy. On "Wednesday you shall have them. 

Of Xenial things I have heard nothing during these last 
days; in the world in which I am living there is no sound 
of anything literary either of what is to be or what has 
been done ; the moment of publication is the only one of 
wliich any notice is taken. It will soon be seen whether 
T can come to you for some time, or whether 1 shall again 
have to pay you a passing visit. « 

Farewell, (live my kind greetings to all around you, 
and keep as much as possible to your Wallenstein. 


G. 


273.— SciIILLKU to Gokthe. 

Jeua, January 31,1797. 

I wish you all success with the good accpiisitiou you 
have made for the opera, and as regards your epic poem, 
I hope you have fallen into good hands. Tho work will 
have a brilliant sale, and in the case of such writings the 
publisher ought, in all fairness, not to look for <iny profit, 
but to be content with the honour. Let him become rich 
through batl books. 

As we are upon mercantile subjects, let me tell you of an 
idea which is very much in my thoughts at present. I 
am forced to be quick in my choice of a residence, as thero 
is a garden-houso to be sold which would suit me very 
well if I wished to remain here. As I must have a gai'deu, 
and tho opportunity may not so easily occur again, I must 
haste and decide. 

Now there are, however, weighty reasons why I would 
rather livo in Weimar, and if I could find a house of tho 
same kind thero I would unqu^iona'blj' prefer it. But 
according to tho inquiries whi& 1 have had made, this 
will be difficult to manage. As you recently spoke of 
your garden-house, and thought it was large enough, I 
wish to know whether you could let me have it for a 
time, and give me a lease of it in proper form. Besides it 
is a pity that it should stand there without being turned 

VOL. 1. u 
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to some aooount) and my wishes would he gr^ly furthered 
if you could let me have it. 

If you are not disiuclined to comply with my request, 
and the houso wero habilahlo in all essential things both 
in summer and winter, we should, I think, easily ooine to 
an understanding about any alterations that might bo 
necessary. 

As regards the garden itself, I will ansvvor for it that 
nothing should he dostrqyod by us. ’ 

The distance would deter mo but little, and it would bo 
very good for my wife to have the outward necessity of 
taking exercise; as regards myself, I hope that after some 
attempts to be in the open air, I shall bo able to roly moro 
upon myself. 

In the meantime I only wish to know whether, in fact, 
you feel inclined to accept such a proposal; the rest would 
then depend upon a closer investigation into matters. 

Farewell, All send greetings. 

Sou. 

Komer wishes to know whether yon received the music 
that was ordered, and the catalogue of Wacker’s auction ? 


274. — ^Goethw to Sciiillru. 

Weimar, February 1,1797. 

IToro at last is a^’am a contribution from me, and, more¬ 
over, a largo portion of Cellini; the last is all that now 
remains, aod i hope that wo sliall then again hnd some¬ 
thing else equally valuable. I also enclose somo things of 
Lena’s. Whether, and in how far any use can be made of 
them yon must yourself judge. In any case leave those 
curious papors till WP have again talked the matter over. 

My gardon-house would be quite at your service, but it 
is only a 8ummop»'aboS^fV'r a few persons. As I have myself 
lived in it for so long, and also know your mode of lifp. I 
can with safety say that you could not put up in it, the 
more so as I have had tho wash-house and wood-cellar 
pulled down, and these are utterly indispensable to any 
larger household. There are other ciroumstanoes fttao, 
which I will tell you of when we meet. 
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The gardoE^hoQse in Jena that is to he sold is no doubt 
ScJmidM If it is inhabitable, you should take it. If 
your brolhor-in-law were once settled hero, one might be 
on the look-out for some vacant place, and the gardeii- 
houso (in Jona) yon might get off your hands without any 
loss, as theso landed estaies are always increasing in value. 
At present it would be impossible to meet here with a 
house such as you desire. 

From liomd’ I have received a curious essay, which 
might perhaps bo made use of in Iho Horen, It is w^ritten 
by one who was foxmerly called Jfaier Muller (the painter), 
and i.s directed against Fernow. The principles which ho 
establishes arc very gopd, and h%fiays much that is sound, 
true and good; the essay also is in part well written, 
but^upon the wliole somewhat awkward, and in several 
passages he has not exactly hit the point. I shall have 
tho little wo]k copied, and will then let you have it. As 
tho author wishes his name mentioned, it might perhaps bo 
printed with his name and a note added at tho end, by which 
one could take up an intermediate position, and open a kind 
of pro and contra. Fernow might then state his rightful 
needs in tho Mercury and Midler his in tho Horen, and this 
would give one an opportunity of sotting forth in a few 
words the many stupidities which Fernow has started very 
freely in tho Mercury. 

Many thanks to Komer for the duet ho sent, and for the 
catalogue; the first is already translated and on the stage. 
Farewell! My wintiy sky is beginning to clear up, and I 
hopo soon to be with you. All things are going on well 
with mo, and I hope that it may be the same with you. 

Or. 


275.— ScHJLhKit to Goetiiic. 

Jena, Febnwiry 2, 1797. 

Your yesterday’s parcel wa^a great comfort to mo, for 
I have never been in such perplexity as to bow to keep 
the Horen afloat as I am now. Maler MiilieFs work 1 
shall be very glad to see; he is sure to present an uuex- 
peoted and novel appearance, and it will be of great 
advantage to us if a dispute is opened in tho Horen. Lenz’s 

u 2 
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productions, as far as I have as yot soon, ebutain a good 
deal of mad stuff, but the reappearance of this style of 
sentiment will, at the present time, assuredly not bo without 
interest, especially as the .death and the unfortunate life 
of the author has put an end to all envy, and these 
fragments must ever be of value in a biographical and 
pathological respect. 

Vieilleville would perhaps bo very serviceable as a suc¬ 
cessor to Cellini^ only th^t one would require not so much 
to translate the book as to make extiacts. Should you 
yourself not be inclined to think of undertaking it, and 
not know of anything else of bulk, I will set to work with 
Vieilleville^ in which casoi^l must ask you to send mo the 
book. 

Niethammer, who will take this .letter for me, is going 
to Weimar to present himself to Geheimrath Voigt as a 
candidate for the extraordinary professorship of theology. 
Another professor of philosophy, Lange by name, has 
applied for it, and Niethammer’s whole object in life 
depends upon Lange, who is younger than he, not fore¬ 
stalling him. Niethammer will beg you to allow him to 
explain the matter to you, and I think you will not leave 
poor Philosophy in the lurch. He is not so inconsiderate 
as to wish to give you any trouble, but merely wishes that 
you would let Geheimraih Voigt and—if an opportunity 
should occur—the Duke know that you were acquainted 
with him, and do not consider liim unworthy of such 
promotion. 

I very much regret that my little plan in regard to your 
garden-hoitso cannot be carried out. 1 am unwilling to 
decide about remaining here; for when Humboldt has 
once left I shall in fact be quite alone, and my wife too 
will be without companions. I will first make inquiries 
as to whether Geheimrath SchmidPs garden-house is to 
be sold; for oven though it is not Inhabitable in its 
present state, 1 might, if il wero my own, put it to rights ; 
this 1 should have to do here in the case of the one belong¬ 
ing to Professor Schmidt. 

Farewell, and pray come as soon as you can. 

ScH. 
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276. —Goethe to Schiller. 


Weimar, Pebruaiy 4,1797. 

After a very dusty and crowded redoute I can send you 
only a few words. 

In the first placo here is a transcript of Maler Muller’s 
work; I have not been able to look it over again and 
therefore also csicloso the original. As you will probably 
not make use of it at once, we wiH talk it over again first, 
and I should like you to consider whether there is anythiuj^- 
to do to it as regards style. Unfortunately he very rightly 
compares himself to a spirit that is forced to speak, only 
he docs not express himself as lightly and airily as Ariel. 
You will find that much is written quite in our spirit, and 
imperfect though it be, such frank, unassuming and un¬ 
prepared acquiescence has its value. After all it is and 
remains but a stone thrown into our neighbour’s garden, 
and what does it matter if there is a little clatter? Even 


though there be some good in Fernow it must l)e developed 
by a spirit of opposition, for his German subjectivety is 
expressing itself more and more decidedly and stupidly 
from Homo. 


In the second place I send you a canto of a curious poem, 
I am acquainted with the author and this misleads my 
judgment. What do you say to it ? Do you think he has 
poetical talent? It contains a certain free and graceful 
view of life, and a pleasant youthful spirit; but certainly 
all is mere substance, and, as it seems to me, there is fo 
trace of any comprehensive form. Supposing there were a 
poetic school where one could illucidato the chief advan¬ 
tages and requirements of poetry—at least to the under¬ 
standing of a young man like this—wha‘t do you think 
could he gathered from a nature such as his ? At present 
I know of no advice to give him except that he should 
write smaller things. # 

The prospect of spending some time with you has again 
receded into the distance. Jageraann’s aj^pointment and 
her introduction into our theatre makes my presence most 
necessary; but nothing shall readily prevent my coming 
to you on Sunday the 12th; it will be full moon, and I 
need not fear the rugged MiiJdtJial on ni}'- leturn home. 
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I -will send yon VteilleviUe, for I dare not undertake 
anything now. Perliajis I may ho able to work out an 
idea for a story which has struck me. Only it is rather 
too matter of fact, for which reason it does not exactly 
please mo; if, however, I can but manage to chase the 
little ship about on tlio sea of the imagination, it may 
porhai^s turn out a pretty tolerable production and please 
people better than if it wore itself better. The story 
about the little woman*in tho box* also often comes up 
before me latigliingly, but I cannot yet manage to work it 
out properly. 

As for tho rest, all my wishes arc directed to completing 
my poem, and I have to . force my thoughts to keep ftom 
it in order that tho details do not como up too distinctly 
iHjfore mo at moments when I cannot work them out. 
Farewell, and write and tell mo something of your state of 
mind and of your work. 

G. 


277. —Schiller to Goicthe. 

February 7,1707. 

These last despatch-days have brought tno such a wealth 
of things from you that 1 have not nearly finished looking 
them over, esj)eeially as my mind is being drawn in very 
different directions, on one side by a garden-house which 
1 am about to purchase, and on tho other by a lovo-sceno 
in the second act of my play. 

Howovor, I sot to at once with Maler Miillor*s f essay, 
which, in spite of its heavy and harsh language, contains 
milch that is excellent, and, when the necessaty altorations 
in stylo are made, will form an exceedingly good contri¬ 
bution to tho Horen. 

In your new porthin of Cellini I was most heartily 
diverted by tho casting of iho statue of Perseus. The siego 
of Troy or of Mantua could not ho an event of more im¬ 
portance, and could not have been told moro pathetically 
than this story. 

* This stoty was subsequently iucorporaiod in tho Waiuhrjahre, 
under the name of JMe neuc Melusine. 

t See Letter 274. 
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As regards the opos which you sent iiie* I shall bo ahld 
to Say more when you ootao to us* What 1 have as yet 
read of it makes mo oonvinoed that your opinion of it is 
right. It is the production of a lively and very sensitive 
imagination, hut this sensitiveness is carried so far, in faOt 
everything swims and floats aWay without our being able 
to lay hold of anything of an enduring form. Owing to 
its ohataoter erf mere pleasing variety and graceful play— 
which is evident throughout—I should have thought that 
it was written by a lady-authoress, had I nob known 
where it came from. It is rich in substance, and seems 
nevertheless to possess extremely little subject-matter. 
hJow I think that what 1 call subjeot-niatter is alone 
capable of form; what I.here call substance seems to mo 
hardly, if ever, compatiblo with it. 

You have doubtless by this time read Wioland’s oration 
against Iho Xenia, What do you say to it? Nothing is 
wanting but that it should stand in the Heichsanzelget, 

Of my work and my inclination for it I can at present 
say but little, as 1 have come to the crisis, and must gather 
together the best and highest faculties of my nature in 
order successfully to get through with it. In so far I am 
glad that the cause which kept you from coming to us 
should have fallen within the very month when 1 was 
most in need of istdating myself. 

Would you like me to send yoUr Elegy ^ to the press 
now, so that it is published at the*beginning of April? 

I wish you a very favorable state of mind for working 
out your story. Farewell; wo afo looking forward to 
seeing you on Sunday, 

Sgh* 


278.—‘Goethe io ScniLLi*ii, 

^ Woiiunr, Pobriuiry 8, 1797. 

I rojoico that in your isolated life you can wait for the 
essthetio crisis; I am like a hall flun^ from one hour to 
another. Of a morning early I am trying to get throiigh 
with my last portion of Cellini, The casting of the statue 

* Menmnn und Dorothea, See Letbcis 255,266* 
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of Persons is verily one of the bright points, as, in fact, is 
the whole work in regard to the statue, till in the end 
nature, art,handicraft,passion, and accident all act together, 
and thereby, as it were, make the work of art a natural 
production. 

I am at present also making some successful observations 
concerning the metamorphosis of insects. The caterpillars 
which turned into chrysalises last Septemboy in Jena, arc 
now gradually making ^their appearance as butterflies, 
because I have kept them all winter in a warm room, and 
I am watching them on their road towards their new 
change. If only I continue my observations for a year 
I shall have gono over a pretty considerable piece of 
ground; for I am now already often coming to well-known 
points. 

I hope that you will be successful in your transactions 
about the garden-house. If you are going to build, any 
advice I can give you is at your service. 

Wieland’s oration I have not yet seen, nor have I heard 
anything of itj ho has no doubt remained on the safe 
middle path. Farewell; I still hope to come on Sunday. 
On Saturday evening 1 shall let you know tliis for 
certain. 

G. 


270.— Schiller to Goktiie. 

February 9, 1797. 

On one of these last days 1 again came upon that letter 
of MeyeFs, in which ho describes the first part of his 
jotimoy as far as Niirnberg. This letter pleases mo very 
much, and if three or four others could bo added to it they 
would form a welcome contribution to the jHbrew, and the 
few louis-d’ors would not be unwelcome to Meyer. I en¬ 
close you a copy of it. 

Nicolai, in Berlin, has published a book against the 
Xenia ; but I have not yet seen it. 

I have now made a second offer of 1150 thalers (about 
£170) for SchmidPs garden-house, and hope to get it for 
1200 thalers (about £180). It is at present, indeed, simply 
a summer-bouse, and will probably cost another 100 thalers 
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(£15) to make it habitable, even during; the summer months, 
but this improvement in my mode of life is worth all to 
me. When I am once in possession of it, and you are with 
us, we shall bog you to give us your advice and to help us. 

I reserve all else till we meet. I hope for certain to see 
you the day after to-morrow, but shall in any case send 
you the Horen to-day. The enclosed for Herder please 
have sent to hjm. 

The message to my brothcr-in-Jlaw has been attended to. 

Farewell. Sch. 


280.— Golthe to Schiller. 


Weimar, February 11,1797. 

The Horen I have received and thank you for so sj)eedily 
sending them. To-morrow I shall bo with you, and wo 
shall be able to talk over many things; true F shall have 
tu leave to-morrow evening, but hope to come again in a 
week and to stay for a longer time. 

That confounded Nicolai w'o can wish nothing better for 
than that he should be again attacked; in his case it is 
over honm odor ex re qtmlihet^ and the money which the 
volume brings him is not at all distasteful to him. In 
fact, those gentlemen ought all to know that they have to 
thank us for giving them an opportunity for filling a few 
shoots, ami for being paid for it, without their having to 
expend nny great amount of productive force. 

Do not allow the garden to escape you; I am greatly, in 
favour of the locality; besides being pretty, the place is a 
very healthy one. Farewell. I am looking foiward to 
to-morrow. I shall dine with you, but shall come alone. 
Geheimrath Voigt, who accompanies me, goes to the Hufe- 
lands, and in the afternoon we shall cross visits. 

G. 


af' 

281.— Schiller to Goethe. 


Jena, February 17,1797. 

I hoj)© that you got back safely the other day. Your 
visit was so short that my heart did not nearly relievo 
itself of what it had to say. But if we cannot manage to 
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be any length of time together, it id really ueoeflisary that 
wo should 600 each other oceasionally for a few hours, so 
as not to allow our friendship to become less intimate. 

At present my thirst ibr a change of air and mode of 
life is boootning so great and so pressing that I cati hardly 
endure it any longer. If I get possession of my garden- 
house, and we are not likely to have any mor*^ cold weather, 
I shall bo off there in about four weeks. r 

My work will not progress much before tbat, for T feel 
as if I could produce nothing within these confounded four 
walls. 

My brother-in-law intends coming about the beginning 
of March. He is, however, in some difficulty about liis 
house, because it will not bo vacant till after Easter, and 
he is desirous of coming immediately with his wife and 
child. Should things come to the worst, and bo cannot 
Imd any lodgings till Stilzer’s house, whioh he has rented, 
becomes vacant, may I lead him to hope that you would 
lot him have your garden-house for a few weeks ? I would 
have advised him to let my sister-in-law come h(5re mean¬ 
while, but unfortunately in three or four weeks all in my 
house and Humboldt’s are to bo inoculated with smallpox, 
and my sister-in-law does not wish to have her child in¬ 
oculated just yeti 1 do not know what else to advise them 
to do, and therefore take refuge with you. 

Would you not like to have your Almanack printed on 
paper such as 1 am writing upon? It is much cheaper 
than vellum, and it seems to me to bo really quite as nice. 
The quire costs about thirteen gi'oschons (Is. 8d.), whereas 
vellum comes to eighteen groschens (la* 9d.). xotlr Her¬ 
mann and Dorothea would look splendid upon it. 

Farewell. Tiy and get as quickly through your busi* 
ness affairs as possible, so as to finish your literary work» 

ScH. 


\ 

282.— QOElllE to SCHILLEtl. 


Weimar, February 18,1797. 

I venture at last to send you the first three cantos of my 
poem; have the goodness to look them over carefully, and 
let mo beai' your remarks upon them. Ask von Humboldt 
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to do me the same friendly service. Bo not, either of you, 
lot the manuscript out of your hands, and send it back to 
me soon. 1 am now working at the fourth canto, and hope 
soon to see my way through this one also, 

I would gladly allow your brothor-in-law to have my 
garden-house till Easter, but only till then ; I would, how¬ 
ever, i*ecommend him. not to think of it except as a last 
resource, for there would bo great difficulties in making it 
habitable for this time of the year; it has no stove, and I 
could not give him furniture for it. However, the whole 
of tho Oormar’s house is vacant, and the ladies—of whom 
1 have just made the inquiry—would be willing to let the 
Avholo of it, or part of it, for six weeks, and probably givo 
the use of the furniture. 

But, owing to the great demand here for apartments, I 
would not answer for this chance remaining open even for 
a week. You would therefore have to let me know, by a 
messenger, how many rooms are wanted, and at the same 
time inform mo who has hitherto looked after your brother- 
in-law’s affairs, so that ho might bo consulted about the 
matter. 

Meyer sends you his kindest greetings, and has sent the 
accompanying pretty frontispiece, which ought certainly 
to ho given into the hands of a very good engraver; wo 
will talk this matter over when wo meet. 

To-day’s performance of Ohoron* calls for my prcsenco 
at tho rehearsal. I shall tell you more in my next letter. 


283.— Goethe to Schiller. 

(Jona), February 27,1707. 

Prom the midst of melancholy circumstances I must 
wish you a good night. I am Quito a prisoner to tho house, 
sitting by a warm fire, ana yet freezing through and 
through; my head is so much affected that the miserable 
state of my mind would not, by any free act of thought, 
be fit to produce the smallest thing; it has rather, agsanst 
its will, to devote its attention to ammonia and liquorice- 

* An ouera by Paid Wmnitzky, 
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juico, things with the most disagreeable of tastes. Wo 
must hope that we may ere long rise out of this state of 
misery to the glory of poetic representations, and believe 
this the more surely as we know the wonders of the con¬ 
tinuous effects of nature. Farewell. Hofraih Lodor tries 
to console me by bidding me have a few days’ patience. 

G. 


284.—SciIlLLEK to Gol!!TII^:. 

We are sincerely sorry that you should have hero found 
something so entirely different from wliat you intended. 
Under the circumstances, I wish you had my power of 
endurance, for you would find your condition loss intoler¬ 
able. Otherwise it is no great compliment to elementaiy 
philosophy that a catarrh alone should be the means of 
making you so good a metaphysician. Perhaps while in 
this state of depression and dejection you may take up 
Fichte’s essay in Niethammer’s periodical; I looked at it 
to-day, and read it with much interest. 

If we can do anything to make you more comfortable, be 
sure to let us know. Sleep well; I am in liopes that if 
you keep quiet again to-morrow, and the weather keeps 
good, we shall see you tlie day after. 

ScH. 


285.—Goethe to Sciiieleu. 

Jeno, March 1,1797. 

My influenza is taking its departure, it is true, but I 
have still to koe^) in my room, and habit is beginning to 
make this abode endurable. 

After having yesterday occupied myself with insects, I 
to-day took courage to pul my fourth canto fully into 
order, and have succeeded in so doing; this has given me 
some hope for the next. Farewell ; and you, on your part, 
be industrious, and tell your dear wife that I am being 
punished for my dislike of tea by being obliged to take the 
most horrible of teas made of some herb. 


G. 
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286.— SciIILLKR to Goetiik. 

I am glad that Lodor’s herb-toa, bad as it may 

taste, has awakened in you a poetic inclination to proceed 
with your heroic poem. T—although not prevented by a 
cold^—have not made much progress, as my sleep has again 
been very irregular. However, I hope to bring my two 
Piccolominis a good step forward to-day. 

Have the Kindness to look ?j,t, the enclosed, and con¬ 
sider whether we could not hurry on the matter qumtiouis 
in Weimar, and meet the obstacles that might come in the 
way. I am very much concerned about the affair, and also 
that it should be decided soon. Perhaps Voigt has some¬ 
thing to say in the matter, if so would you be so kind us 
to send him a few lines. 

Get bettor as speedily as possible, so that we may be 
together again to-morrow. 

Sen. 


287.— Goethe to Schiller. 


March 1, 1797. 

I wrote to Gelteimrath Voigt at once, and enclose the 
letter to you, so that you may send it to him when you 
like. Herewith you will also receive a huge pile of manu¬ 
script, of which not ono of my faculties is able to form an 
opinion. 1 trust you do not need to make use of it this 
evening. 

My cold is indeed considerably better, but I am beginning 
to be fond of my room, and as moreover the Muses seem 
inclined to favour mo, I could probably persuade myself to 
prolong my stay indoors a few days longer, for it would 
indeed be a great gain to attain one’s object so unex¬ 
pectedly. 

Could you not let me have M>me of that beautiful smooth 
paper, and at the same time tell me how largo the sheets 
are and what a quire would cost ? Farewell, and continue 
—^waking or dreaming—to lead your Piccolominis further 
on their good path. 
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288.—Goethe to Sciiilleb, 

Jena, March 3, 1797. 

I am fortunately able to toll you that the poem is in 
progress, and that if tho thread does not break, it will pro¬ 
bably be happily finished. Thus it seems the Muses did 
not despise tho asthenic condition in which I felt myself 
transposed by my indisposition, perhaps eve,n it favoured 
their influence; we mus'L now wait a few days. 

It was very well that wo wroto to Voigt about tho 
garden atfair. Up to the present date nothing has yet 
been sent in to tho deputation of minors {Pwpitten ); tlie 
matter must tlicrefore bo managed by the academical syn¬ 
dicate. It seems to mo you should write to Faselins what 
I here tell you, and beg him to arrange things with tho 
H 5 ’Tidic 'Asroims in such a way that the matter may bo 
brought before him; as soon as it is in his hands it will not 
suffer any delay. I very much wish that tlie matter could 
be settled, in order also tliat during my stay here I may 
be able to give you some further advice as regards your 
future arrangements. Fai*ewell, and give my kind greet¬ 
ings to your dear wife. 

G. 


280.—Goethe to SchillePw, 

Jena, March 4,1797. 

My work is progressing, and is already beginning to 
to show Home bulk, of which T am veiy glad, and you—an 
my true friend and neighbour—^mnst at once share my joy 
with me. In two more days I shall have raised the trea¬ 
sure, and when it is once above ground the polishing pro¬ 
cess will come of itself. It is strange how, towards the 
end, the poem turns whollyt towards its idyllic ongin. 

How have you been keeping? 

G, 
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290.— Schiller to Goethk. 

I wish you a happy evening to this beaiitifnl and doubt¬ 
less fruitful day. The cheerful sky of this morning* has 
probably animated and delighted you too, but you have 
done very wisely in not venturing out yet. 

ft could not but happen that your poem became idyllic 
towards the opd, that is, if one takes the wordjin its highest 
sense. The whole treatment of it was constructed so 
directly upon simple country nature, and its narrow sphere, 
it seems to mo, could not have become thoroughly poetic 
except as an Idyll. That which must be called its pciii- 
poty, is prepared long beforehand, and in such a manner 
that it can no longer, by any strong passion, disturb tho 
calm unity of tone at the end. 

I’crhaps we shall see you to-morrow. Although we havo 
not met, still it is a pleasant thought to know you so near 
and ill such good hands. Sleep well. 

SCH. 


291.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 4, 1797. 

I have all of a sudden been thrown from the change and 
sooiety I have been enjoying, into a state of the greatest 
solitude, and led back to myself. You and Humboldt as 
well as all the femalo portion of tho company have left me, 
and T am now, in this state of quietude, turning my thoiights 
to my ti-agioo-dramatic duties. And, as I go along, I am 
skotohinp tho details of tho scenery to the whole of WaU 
lemlein, in order, mechanically also, by means of tho eye, to 
facilitate my survey of the incidents and thoir connection. 

I find that the more 1 reflect upon my own doings, and 
upon the manner in which the Greeks treated tragedy, that 
the whole eardo rei of Art lie.<>in inventing a poetic story. 
The modem writer heats wearily and anxiously about 
coinoidencies and secondary matters, and—in his endeavour 
olosoly to follow reality—burdens himself with things that 
RTO empty and of no importance, and in doing fbie runs in 
danger of losing sight of that deop-seated truth which in 
reality contains all that is poetical. 'What ho wishes is 
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perfectly to imitate an actual case, and he docs not consider 
that a poetical representation can never coincide with 
reality, for the very reason that it is absolutely true. 

I have, during these last days, been reading Philocietea 
and the Trachmm, the latter with particular pleasure. How 
admirably conceived is the whole condition, the state*of 
feeling, and the existence of Dejanira! How completely 
she is the housewife of Hercules, how specially appropriate 
only for this single casq is this picture, and yet how 
deeply human, how eternally true and universal it is! In 
Philoctetes also every tiling that could be drawn from the 
position is drawn from it, and yet as regards the indi¬ 
viduality of the circumstance, all is again based upon the 
eternal foundation of human nature. 

It struck mo that the characters in the Greek tragedy 
are more or less ideal masks, and not actual individuals 
such as I find in Shakespeare’s, and also in ^onr dramas. 
Thus, for instance, Ulysses in Ajax and in Phiheietes, is 
evidently but the ideal of sly, narrow-hearted cleverness, 
which is never at a loss about what means to employ; 
again Creon in Oedipm and in the Antigone, is simply cold 
regal dignity. Much more can evidently ho done with 
such characters in tragedy; they reveal themselves more 
quickly, and their characteristics aio more permanent and 
definite. Truth does not suffer at all by this, because they 
are as much opposed to more logical entities as to mere 
individuals. 

I herewith send yon -pour la hmne hfniche, a charming bit 
from Aristophanes, which Humboldt loft for me. It is 
delicious, and I should like to have the rest. 

A few daj s ago I was surprised by the arrival of a largo 
and splendid sheet of parchment from Stockholm. I thought 
—as I opened the diploma with its great seal^—that I should 
at least find it to contain a pension, but it was only si 
diploma of the Academy of Sciences. However, it is always * 
pleasant to see one’s influonco extending, and one’s existence 
affecting that of others. 

I hope soon to receive a now contribution of Cellini, 

ITarewell my dear, my ever dearer friend; I am still 
surrounded by the spirits which you loft by me here, and 
hope to become ever better acquainted with them. 

ScHi 
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292.— Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, April 5,1797. 

My case lias been the very reverse of yours. Since our 
gathering in Jena, I have been actively engaged with a 
variety of small business matters, which will draw me 
thither and hither for some little time to come; however, 
I mean to sot^ibout some things that will not require my 
mind to be at its best. • * 

You are quite right in thinking that in the figures in 
ancient poetiy, as in sculpture, thoro appears an ahstraclum 
that can attain its perfection only by means of what is 
called style. There are also ahsiracta attainable through 
manner, as with the French. It is true all depends upon 
the success of the story; one feels safe as regards the main 
object, for after all most readers and spectators carry 
notliing but this away with them, and the poct*s whole 
merit lies in his having succeeded in giving an animated 
representation, which can be the better sustained the better 
the story is. Hence in future, let us be more careful than 
heretofore in testing what is to be undertaken. 

Here is the first part of Vteilleville, the others I can send 
from time to time. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife; unfortunately I 
did not see her while she was staying here. 

I congratulate you upon having received the diploma, 
such things—the barometrical signs of public feeling—ore 
not to be despised. 

Farewell, and let me have a letter pretty frequently, 
although, dunng the first few days, I may be a bad corres¬ 
pondent. G. 


293.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 7,1797. 

Among some cabalistical and astrological works which I 
liave had from the library here, I also foundfone entitled 
Dialoguiss on LovCy a translation from the Hebrew into 
Latin; it not only amnsed me very much, but has also 
helped me considerably in my astrological studies. The 
mixture of the chemi(»il, mythological, and astronomical 

VOL. I, X 
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matter is here made on a grand scale, and is ail ready for 
poetic use. Some strangely ingenious comparisons between 
the planets and the different members of the human body 
I shall have copied out for you. One can have no idea of 
this quaint mode of representation, till one hears the* author 
oneself. However 1 am not without hopes of being ablo to 
give this astrological matter poetic dignit 3 ’-. 

I am looking forward to our next mooting in order that, 
with your assistance, I leay clear up my ideas in rogsird to 
our late discussion on the treatment of Character. The 
matter is based upon the inmost conditions of Art, and 
assureclly observations obtained from tho fine arts likewise 
explain much that is in poetry. Iii Shakespeare also, it 
to-day struck mo as very remarkable—while reading his 
Julius Ccesar with Schlegcl—that ho should have treated 
the common people with so much consideration. Hero, in 
representing the cliaraoter of the people, the subject oven 
forced him to fix his attention more upon a poetical dbs- 
tretdum, than upon mere individuals, and therefore I hoi-ein 
find Shakesj)earo extremely like tho Greeks. If too anxious 
a thought about the imitation of reality he brought inh> 
such a scene, tho mass and variety would cause not a little 
embarrassment with their insignificance, hut Shakespeare, 
with a bold grasp, takes a couple of figures—I might say 
—but a couple of voices from out of tho multitude, allows 
them to stand for the people generally, and this they actually 
pass for, so happy has he been in his choice of his oharacters* 

It would bo of great service to poets and artists, if one 
could only come clearly to understand what art should 
take from reality, and what it should let fall. Tho ground 
would become lighter and purer, the small and unimportant 
would disappear, and room would bo made for tho grand. 
Even in the treatment of history this point is of great con¬ 
sequence, and I know how much trouble I have had owing 
to an indefinite idea on tho^subjoct. 

I am longing to have some more of CeUini^ if possible, 
for our April number, in which case 1 ought to have it 
between to-day and Wednesday evening. 

Farewell. My wife sends krodest greetings. 1 bave a 
number of letters to get ready for to-day's post, or would 
Write more. SoH. 
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294,— Gokthe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ai>ril 8,1797, 

Von Humboldt, who does not leave till to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, sends you his kindest greetings, and begs that you 
will have the enclosed letter sent to its destination without 
delay. 

Wo have l^en sitting in prosodioal judgment upon the 
last cantos, and purified them as ftir as was possible. The 
transcript of the first cantos will now soon bo finished, 
and will look veiy well with their double headings, I 
hope to send thorn off next week. 

A part of Cellini also—amounting to about twelve 
written sheets—shall likewise bo sent to you before 
Wednesday. There remain other six for the conclusion. 

Otherwise there is a good deal going on hero at present, 
and I shall bo able to do but littlo during tho next 
fortnight. 

I hope soon to have a further discussion with you on the 
subject whicli interests us both so much. Those advantages 
of which I made use in my last poem, I learned &om 
plastic art. For in the case of a work that stands fully 
visible before one’s eyes, that which is superfluous is 
much more striking than in a case where the thing passes 
successively before the eyes of tlio mind. On tho stage it 
would have its great advantages. Thus it recently struck 
mo that in theatres, when groupings are thought of, senti¬ 
mental or pathetic ones are always the only ones pro¬ 
duced, although, of course, a hundred others are conceiv¬ 
able. Thus, tho other day, some scones in Arietophanes 
appeared to mo perfectly like antique bas-reliefs, and were 
certainly also represented in this sense. In tho work as 
a whole or in its detail, all depends on this: that every¬ 
thing be distinct* from the other, and that no moment be 
precisely like the other; il^is the same as regards the 
characters, they should indeed ho considerably different 
from one another, and yet always belong to one species. 

Farewell, and bo industrious; as soon as Ihave breathing¬ 
time 1 shall think of the Almanack. 

a 
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296,— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 11,1797. 

I can only send you a fow words by way of greeting. 
Our little Ernst is suffering from a very severe attack of 
smallpox-fever, and we have to-day been very much 
alarmed owing to his haviug had frequent ex)ileptic fits; 
wo expect to have a ver^ disturbed night,'and I cannot 
help thinking that he is in danger. 

Perhaps to-morrow I shall bo able to write agRin with a 
mind more at ease. Farewell. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. Be sure to let me have Cellini, 

ScH. 


296.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 12, 1797. 

I trust that your little Ernst may soon get over the 
crisis, and that your mind may bo relieved from anxiety. 

Here is Cellini; he will now, after another small 
sending, soon be taking his leave altogether. While look¬ 
ing into the literary remains of the patriarchs I took up 
the Old Testament, and again found that 1 could scarcely 
be sufficiently amazed at the confusion and the contradic¬ 
tions in the five Books of Moses, which, as is well known, 
may have been compiled from a hundred different kinds of 
written and oral traditions. In regard to the wanderings 
of the children of Israel through the desert 1 have made 
some very quaint observations; may not the great length 
of their sojourn tliere have been an invention of later 
times ? 1 will one day—in a short essay—communicate 
what brought me upon these considerations. 

Farewell; give my grej^tin^ to Humboldt together* 
with the enclosed Berlin periodical, and let me soon have 
good nows of you and yours. 
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297. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April H, 1797. 

Little Ernst is again better, and seems to bo out of 
danger. The eruption has como out and the convulsions 
have ceased. The worst fits were caused by his teething, 
for one tooth*came through at the time of his first being 
seized by the fever, and a socohd is just making its ap¬ 
pearance. You will believe that during this time—first 
owing to my anxiety, and now, that ho is better, the dear 
child’s fits of crying—I have not been able to do much. 
Neither can I move into the garden-house till our child is 
quite well again. 

Your discoveries in the five Books of Moses amused me 
very much. Be sure to write down your thoughts; you 
may not bo on that track so soon again. As far as I 
remember you waged war against the New Testament 
some twenty yearn ago. I must confess that in all his¬ 
torical matters, I am so inclined to disbelieve these 
records that, as a matter of course, your doubts concerning 
a single case appear to me very reasonable. To mo the 
Bible is true only where it is naive; in everything else 
that is written with evident consciousness, I suspect some 
object and a later origin. 

Have you seen fuiything jmt of a mechanical method of 
reproducing paintings? A work of this kind was sent to 
me a short time ago from Duisburg; it is a Clio, not quite 
half life-size, stone-grey, in oil coloui's, on a light brown 
ground. The effect of the picture is exceedingly good, and 
a collection of them would bo very suitable for the decora¬ 
tion of rooms. Were the picture sent to me as a present I 
should be very well content, but this is not expressly 
stated in the letter. I cannot, however, form any correct 
idea as to how it has been ma^e. 

Your Cellini I received the day before yesterday, but 
not early enough to be able to read it right through. I 
only ^ot half-way, but have again thoroughly enjoyed it, 
especi^y the pilgrimage he undertakes in his joy about 
the success of his oelobrated work. 

Humboldt has spoken to mo of a cborus from your 
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Prometheust which he has brought with him, but he has 
not yet sent it to me. He has had another attack of ague, 
from which he suffered two years ago ; his second child, 
too, has got ague, so that the whole Humboldt family, with 
the exception of the girl, are all ill. And yet they still 
speak of the long journeys which they contemplate making. 

Farewell, and got soon tlirough with your disturbing 
business affairs. 

‘ • Scu, 


298. — Gokthe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 15,1797. 

I had already hoard through Humboldt that your 
Ernst was out of danger, and have silently rbjoiood at it; 
ISt mo now heartily congratulate you upon his recovery. 

The oratorio was yesterday very successfulJy performed, 
and I was enabled to make many observations on historic 
art. It is a groat; pity that wo cannot make these experi¬ 
ences together, for wo should bo the more quickly able to 
strengthen each other in tlio ono thing that is netful. 

On Monday, the fii'st four Muses * will be sent off, while 
I set to work with the lost five, and shall now especially 
make use of friend Humboldt’s prosodical suggestions. 

At tho same time I have continued accompanying the 
children of Israel through tho desert, and in accordance 
with your principles hope that some day my essay on 
Moses will find favour in your eyes. My oritico-historico- 
poetioal work starts with tho idea that the extant books 
ooutradiot and betray one another; tho aim of my whole 
jest is to separate what is humanly probable from what is 
intentional and simply imaginary, and at the same timo 
everywhere to discover proofs in support of my views. 
All hypotheses of this kind mislead merely through tho 
natur^ness of thought andithe multiplicity of tho pheno¬ 
mena upon which these are based. It does me good t^ain 
for a short time to have something with which 1 can, 
with interest, carry on a game in the actual sense of the 

* This is in referenoo to tho sending off for publication tho first fonr 
cantos of Hermatm und Dorothea, tho nine cantos of which are named 
after ilio Mnsos. 
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word. Poetry—such as wo havo been writing for some 
time—is muoh too serious an occupation. Farewell, and 
enjoy this lovely season. 


299. —Schiller to Goethe. 

• ^ ^ Jena, April 18,1797. 

I havo just escaped from tlio leaden presence of ITerr 

B-, who has lain like a weight upon me for some 

hours. 1 expected to find him at least a pleasant simple¬ 
ton, instead of which, however, ho was d^ie softest, most 
lamentable ninny I have mot for a long time. Ho has also 
been in Weimar, but told mo that ho had not seen you, 
which I could very well understand. Tt is dreadful to 
with such men, who are of some repute with the public, 
and who endeavour to hide their premature impotence and 
nullity under the mask of connoisseurs. 

Here is our ^VoltInann, who is never satisfied with any¬ 
thing that others write, and cannot ho made to feel grateful 
towards any one. I am at present looking through his 
Ilisiory of ManMnd* which has just come out. Kay, but 
it is a very horror of a history; such impotence and 
uiaisene together, and such stupidity as is almost incon- 
cei ^ able. Tho book attacks both philosophy and history, 
and i1^ is difficult to say which of the two it contradicts 
most. 1 would verily give something tliat this boo^t had 
not been written, for if it wore to fall into wrong hands, 
it would cast ridicule upon us all. 

I have still not got very far forwards with my work; 
the anxiety in our house—of course we could not avoid 
one anothei*—distracted my mind too much. However, 
tho suppuration, in the case of oui* little one, is going 
on favorably and without any bad offcots, although the 
eruption is pretty bod. liApo to bo able to take possos- 
sion of my garden-house in four days, and then, before 
doing anything else, my first business will bo to write out 
the poetical story of my WaUenstein in full detail. Only 

* The' full title of this work is Chrundrisa der dUem Menaohenge- 
aohicltte, See also Letter 302. 
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in this manner shall 1 ho able to fool sure that it is a 
continuous whole, and that all is definite throughout. As 
long as I merely carry it about in my head, 1 fear that 
there may ho gaps; a proper narrative forces one to do 
it justice. This detailed narrative I shall then lay before 
you, and we shall he able to talk it over. 

I congratulate you upon having sent off the first four 
Muses.* It is indeed curious how quickly nature gave 
birth to this work, and l}o,w carefully and considerately it 
has been developed by art. 

Farewell, and enjoy this bright weather. Hbw delighted 
I am that in future 1 shall at once be able to enjoy every 
ray of lovely sunlight in the open air. A few days ago I 
ventured on foot to my garden, and had a tolerably long 
walk round it. 

My wife sends you kindest greetings. 

Sen. 


300.— Goethe to ScniLLEU. 

Weimar, April 19, 1797. 

I am exceedingly glad to hoar that your mind is free 
from anxiety about your child, and 1 hope that his 
recovery will go on steadily. Give my kindest greetings 
to your dear wife. 

Herr B-I have not seen, and I cannot say that I am 

displeased that such gentlemen avoid me. 

I am at present in great liaste studying the Old Testa¬ 
ment and Homer, and, at the same time, reading Eioh- 
horn*8 Inti-oduotion to the former and Wolfs Prolegomena 
to the latter. In doing this the most wonderful lights 
have presented themselves to me, in regard to which we 
shall at some future day have many a thing to discuss. 

Write down your scheme abotit Wallevisiein as soon as. 
possible, and tell mo of it/-- Whilo engaged with ray 
present studies, it would be vciy interesting to me to 
reflect on such a subject, and also to be of uso to you. 

One thought concerning my epic poem I must tell you 
of at once. As it must bo listoned to in a state of the 

* Reo note to Letter 298. 
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greatest repose and ease of mind, the understanding 
perhaps makes more demands hero than in any other 
species of poetry, and in reading through the Odyssey this 
time I was astonished to find these demands of the' un¬ 
derstanding so fully satisfied. Now, if one carefully 
examines what is related of the endeavours of ancient 
grammarians and critics, as well as of their talents and 
characters, it wjll bo distinctly seen that they wore men 
of understanding, who did not test till their representa¬ 
tions corresponded with their manner of conceiving them. 
And hence—as Wolf has endeavoured to show—-we owe 
our present Homer to tho AlescandrineSy which certainly 
give these poems quite a diflerent appearance. 

One other special remark. Some lines in Homer, which 
are said to bo utterly wrong and quite new, aro of a 
kind such as I myself have occasionally introduced into 
my poem after it was finished, in order to make the whole 
Clearer and more intelligible, and to prepare future events 
in good time. I am very curious to see what I shall be 
disposed to add to or to take from my poem when I have 
finished my present studies; meanwhile, the first criticism 
of it may go forth into tho world. 

One main characteristic of an epic poem is that it is 
over going forwards and backwards; hence all retarding 
motives aro epic. Yet they must not be actual obstacles; 
these, in reality, belong to the drama. 

Should this demand for retarding—which is fulfilled to 
excess in both of Homer’s poems, and which also lay in the 
plot of mine—bo actually essential, and not to bo dispensed 
with, then all such plots as proceed direct towards the 
end ought to be utterly rejected, or regarded as a subordi¬ 
nate historical species. Tho plot of my second poem has 
this defect, if it be one, and I shall be on my guard not 
to write down even a single line of it till we have become 
quite clear on this point. To tho idea seems extremely 
fruitful. If it is correct, it must bring us on far further, 
and I will gladly sacrifice everything to it. 

As regards the drama, it seems to me that tho case is 
the reverse; but more of this shortly. Farewell. 


a 
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301.— SCHILLEU to GotSTHK. 

Jena, April 21,1797. 

I would havo liked to have written several things in 
answer to your last letter, which gave mo a great deal to 
think about, but some business which will unexpectedly 
take up my whole evening will prevent my doing this. 
Therefore, only a few ,w/>rd8 to-day. 

From what you say, it becomes more and more clear 
to me that one of the main characteristics of the epic poem 
is the independence of its several parts. Naked truths 
drawn forth from the inmost sources, is the object which 
an epic poet has in view; ho describes to us merely tran¬ 
quil existence, and the working of things in accordance 
with their natures ; his object is contained in every point 
of his movement; therefore wo do not hurry on impatiently 
towards a goal, hut linger lovingly at oveiy step. IIo 
grants us the greatest freedom of sentiment, and by placing 
u» at so great an advantage, he thereby makes his own aim 
the more arduous, for we now make of him all those de¬ 
mands which are founded upon the integrity and in the 
all-sided, united activity of our powers. It is entirely the 
reverse in the case of the tragic poet, he robs us of our 
freedom of sentiment, and by leading and concentrating 
our powers in one special direction, ho greatly simplifies 
his work, and places himself at an advantage while placing 
us at a disadvantage. 

Your idea of the retarding course of an epic poem, I 
fully perceive. Yet I do not quite see, from wlmt 1 know 
of ygur last epopee, why this quality should be wanting 
there. 

Your further inferences—especially as regp,rds the drama 
—T shall look for with great eagerness. Meanwhile 1 shall 
give mature consideration to what you have already said. 

Farewell. My little pal*ent still oontinuos very well in 
spite of the unfavorable weather. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. 

Sen. 
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302.—GoKTHE to SCKILLEU. 

Weimar, April 22,3797, 

Lot mo add a few more remarks upon some points in 
yoor last letter, 

Woltmann’s History of Mankind is indeed a curioes work. 
His preliminary remarks aro quite beyond my range of 
thought. Upon Egyptian nature»L cannot pronounce an 
opinion; but that ho should, when discussing the history 
of the Israelites, accept the Old Testament as it is, as 
an uncorrupted source of events, without any critical in¬ 
quiry into it, is to mo inconceivable. The whole work 
is, so to speak, built on sand, and is a regular book of 
marvels, when one considers that Eichhorn’s Introduction* 
is already ten years old, and Herder’s worksf have made 
their influence felt for a still greater number of years. Of 
the unreasonable opponents of these old writings I will 
not even speak. 

The Duisburg manufactory, from which I too have 
received a specimen-picture, is a curious enterprise, which 
deserves to he praised by our friends in the Journal of 
Fashitm. It is a piece of deception to give theso works out 
to bo ^mechanical productions, attempts at which have 
already been made by the English Tolygrapliic Society. 
Thoi 0 is in fact nothing median ical about them, except 
that everything concerning them is done with the greatest 
accuracy, and in quantities by some mechanical cont’*iv- 
ances, and a large establishment is therefore, of course, a 
part of the business; but tlie figures are nevertheless 
painted. The fact is, that in place of one person doing all, 
hero a number aro concerned in it. The canvas forming 
the foundation is first prepared with great care, and there¬ 
upon the figure (probably cut out in lead) is laid upon it, 
the space round about is then covered with another colour, 
and thereu^n inferior artists Are appointed to fill out the 
figure, which is likewise dono in large quantities, till 
finally the most skilful artist corrects the contours and 

* Mfdeitung in da$ alte Teskment 

t Especielly bis Geist der JBbraeischen Poesie, and his Idem gur 
Chechimte der MenedhheUn 
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puts the finisliing touches to tho whole. Tliey liave some 
noat contrivances for concealing tho trace of tho brush, 
and play all kinds of pranks to make one believe that 
the work has been printed. Lange, an inspector from the 
Dusseldorf Gallery—a good and ablo man—is interested 
in the matter, and they may succeed in drawing in money 
from tho public. Only I do not see very well for what- 
purposes the pictures are to be used ; they are not good 
enough to be liung up frames, and there would be great 
difficulty in fitting such ready-made pictures into walls. 
As door-picces they might perhaps bo best. What can be 
praised in them, is their truly English accurateness, yfo 
must wait and see what will follow. 


1 hope that you may soon bo ablo to move into your 
garden-house, and tliat 3 '^our mind ma^’^ be at ease in all 
things. 

My kindest greetings to your dear wife, as also to Hum¬ 
boldt, to whom I wish a spoedy recovery. 

G. 


303. — SciHLLKIl to Goktjir, 

Jena, April 24,1797. 

Of what you call the best dramatic subject-matter 
(where, namel,y, the exposition is itself a part of the tieve- 
iopment)^ we have an instance in The Twins of Shakespeare. 
I do not know of any other similar example in tragedy, 
although the (Edipns Bex comes surprisingly near to this 
ideal. However, 1 can ver^" well conceive dramatic sub¬ 
ject-matter where tho exposition is, at the same time, tho 
progress of the action. Macbeth is one of these; 1 might 
also mention my Bobbers. 

1 am inclined not to allow the epic poet any exposition, 
at least not in the same sense as in the case of the drama¬ 
tist. As the epic poet does not urge us so much towards 
the end as the dramatist, tne beginning and end are, as re¬ 
gards dignity and significance, brought much closer to one 
another, and the exposition must interest us, not because it 
leads to anything, but because it is something itself. 1 think 
that more attention has in this to be paid to the dramatist; 
for, because of his placing his object in what is to follow 
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and at the end, he may be allowed to treat the beginning 
more as a means. He stands under the category of 
causality, the epic poet under that of substantiality; in the 
first case, one thing can and should bo the cause of some 
other thing; in the second, everything has to bo brought 
about by itself for its own sake. 

. Thank you for the information you give me about the 
works in Duisburg; the whole tiling seemed to mo so 
inexplicable. Were it practicably in other respects, I 
should bo very much tempted to decorate a room with 
these sort of figures. 

* To-morrow, at last, I hope to move into my garden-house. 
Onr little one is quite well again, and his illness, as it 
seems, has only the more firmly established his health. 

Humboldt left to-day; I shall not see him again for 
several yeai's, and, in fact, it is not to be expected that we 
shall over see each other again, quite as wo were on the day 
we took leave of each other. This, therefore, is again a 
relationship that may be regarded as closed, and one that 
can never be the same again ; for two years, spent in so 
entirely different a manner, will change veiy many things 
in and therefore also between us. 

SOH. 


304. —SCHILLKR to GoKTHK. 

Jena, April 25,1797. 

To me it seems a question beyond all doubt that the 
demand for retardation results &om a higher epic law, 
which might, however, perhaps be satisfied in another 
way. 1 also think that there are two different modes of 
retarding; the one consists in the kind of path pursued, 
the other in the mode of procedure, and tho latter, as it 
seems to me, might very well produce its effect on the 
most direct of paths, and consequently also in a plot such 
as yours. 

However, T should not like to express that higher epic 
law quite as you have done. The formula: that it is in 
reality only the Sow and not tho What that comes into 
consideration, e^c., seems to me to be much too general, and 
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to be applicable to all pragmatical epecies of poetry without 
distinction. If 1 am briefly to state my thoughts on the 
subject, 1 may say: Both wo epic poot and the dramatist 
represent an action, only this action in the case of the 
dramatist is the object, in the osiso of the epic poet 
merely tho means to an absolutely sesthetio object. Start¬ 
ing with this principle, I can perfectly explain to myself 
why the tragic poet has to proceed more quickly and more 
directly, and why tho epic poet finds it better to proceed 
at a more loitering pace. It also follows from this, as 1 
think, that the epic poot does well to keep from subjects 
which of themselves greatly agitate tho passions, whether 
of curiosity or’of sympathy, in which case the action, as 
tho object, would create too much interest for it to bo kept 
within the bounds of being a simple means. I confess 
that I am in some measure afraid of this last result in your 
new poem, although I can depend upon the utmost possible 
being accomplished by your superior poetical mastery of 
tho subject-matter. 

The manner in which you intend to develop your action, 
appears to me to be more appropriate for a comedy than 
for an epos. At all events you will have much to do to 
rid it of what excites surprise and wonder, for those are 
things not altogether strictly epical. 

I am awaitmg the sketch of your plot with great 
eagerness. T am somewhat doubtful about it, on account 
of the same idea having occurred to Humboldt as to myself, 
although wo had previously had no communication on tho 
subject. I think, namely, that tho plot is wanting in 
in^vidual epic action. When you first spoke to me of it, 
1 too was always in expectation of the actual action; every-* 
thing you told me seemed to me only to lead up to, and 
to be the field for an action between a few chief personages, 
and when I thought tho action about to begin, you bad 
finished. It is true, 1 quite well understand, wat the 
genus to which the subjv^t belongs is more inolmod to 
mave what is individual and to oblige you to enter more 
into what is collective and a whole, as, after all, reason is 
its hero, and embraces much more under it Ham it itself 
contains. 

However, let the state of the epio quality your poem 
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bo what it may, it will ovor be a different genus compared 
with yonr Hermann, and hence were your Hermann the 
pure expression of the epic genus, and not merely of an 
epic sped&t, it would follow from this that the new 
poem would be so much the less epic. Now this is just 
what you were wishing to know, namely, whether your 
Hermarm represented merely an epic species or tho whole 
genus, and so 'wrp have again come upon tho old question. 

I should call your new poem copiico-epic, that is to say, 
if wo leave entirely out of view the common, contracted, 
and empiric notion of a comody and a oomic-heroio poem. 
Your now poem, it scorns to mo, stands much in tho same 
relation to comedy as your Hermann to tragedy, with 
this differonco, that tho latter effects more through its 
subject, the former moro through tho treatment of tho 
subject. 

Ilut I will first wait tho sketch of your plot, so as to be 
to say moro about it. 

^Vhat do you say to tho news of peace from Regensburg? 
If you know anything definite, bo sure to tell me of it. 

Sen. 


305.—GoKTHE to fcJCHif.LER* 

Weimar, Ai»il 26,17U7. 

Tho news as regards tho peace is correct enough. Just 
as the French wore again re-entering Fi ankfort, and were 
still engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the Austriens, 
a courier arrived bringing tho news of peace; hostilities 
were at once suspended, and tho generals of hotli parties 
dined with the Burgomaster in the Red House. Tho 
people of Frankfort, therefore, in return for their money 
and their sufferings, have witnessed a coup de theatre such 
as does not often occur in history, and wo too have lived 
to seo these important times. JL'ime will show what will 
oomo to things generally and specially, from this change 
in tho state of affairs. 

What you say in your letter of to-day concerning the 
drama and the epos, I entirely agree with; 1 have ever 
been accustomed to have my Yearns read and explained 
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to mo by yon. 1 cannot add more, but mus^ send you my 
plot, or bring it myself. Some very subtle points will come 
into consideration, of which 1 do not care to speak generally 
present. If the subject is not recognised as purely epic, 
in spite of its being, in more than one sense, important and 
interesting, we shall have to find out in what other manner 
it ought to be handled. Farewell. Bejoice in having your 
garden-house and in tho recovery of your little boy. ' 

1 have spent my tim^ with Humboldt most pleasantly 
and profitably; my natui-al history studios have been 
roused out of their winter sleep by his presence, if only 
I can keep them from dropping off into a spring-time 
slumber! Q. 

I cannot refrain from putting another question in regard 
to our dramatico-epic inquiries. What do you say to the 
following propositions: 

In Tragedy it is Destiny—or, what is tho same thing, tho 
decisive nature in man which blindly leads him hither and 
thither—that can and should sway and govern things; it 
ought never lead him to his aim, but always lead him from 
it; the hero ought never bo master of his reason, in fac^, 
reason should never have any part to play in tragedy 
except in tho case of subordinate personages, to tho dis¬ 
advantage of the principal character, etc. 

In an epos it is precisely tho reverse; reason only, as 
in the Odyssey, or some special compliant passion, as in 
the Iliad, aro epic agents. Tlie voyage of the Argonauts, as 
an adventure, is not epic. 


306,— Goktitk to ScmLLEii. 

Weimar, April 28,1797. 

Yesterday, while thinkbig over the story of my new 
poem, so as to write it out for you, I felt myself again 
drawn with peculiar affection to this work, which may be 
considered a good omen, after what has meanwhile passed 
between us on the subject. But as I know that 1 should 
never got anything done if I confided or disclosed the plan 
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of my work to any oiio, I think it wiser still to withhold 
this communication from you; lot us discuss the matter 
generally, and I can privately make uso of the results in 
testing my subject. Should 1 afterwards still have, the 
courage and inclination, 1 would then work it out, and, 
when finished, the work would offer moro matter for 


roflection tlian as a moro sketch ; should I despair of 
being able to work it out, there would still be time to 
come forward with my idea. , * 

Have you seen Schlegel's article on epic poetry in 
Number Xl. of last year’s Deuiachlandf Be sure to read 
it! It is .strange that, in spite of liaving good brains, and 
being on the riglit track, no should nevertheless be ever 
I'uiining olTit. lie thinks, because an epic poem cannot havo 
dramatic unity^ and because no such absolute unity can ex¬ 
actly bo pointed out in the Iliad and the Odyssey —and those, 
according to modern ideas, being in fact more discounected 
they really are—that therefore an epic poem ought 
not to possess or to demand unity; this, according to my 
idea, signifies that it ought to ceaso to bo a poem. And 
these, ho says, are pure conceptions; but surely, when 
closely examined, they arc contr^wlictcd by experience. 
For the Iliad and the Odyssey^ oven though they may 
have passed through the hands of thousands of p)ets and 
edit(>rs, show the mighty tendency of poetical and critical 
nature towards unity. And this new treatise of ychlegcl’s 
is, after all, only in favour of Wolfs opinion, which is in 
no need of any such support. For, owing to the fact that 
those grand poems came into existence by degi'ees, and 
have not been able to bo brought to any comjDlete and 
perfect unity (although both may ixjrhaps bo far more 
perfectly organised than is thought), still it does not 
follow that a poem of this kind can or ought not in any 
way to be complete, perfect, and one. 

I have been making a short essay out of your letters upc>n 
our late discussions ; please wUrk the subject out further; 
it is at present most important for ns both in a theoretical 
as well as in a practical point of view. 

I have again been reading Aristotle’s Art of Poetry with 
the greatest pleasure; it is a ^and thing to see reason in 
its highest manifestation. It is remarkable that Aristotle 
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relies merely on experience, and thereby—some may 
think—becomes a little too*material; to make up for this, 
however, he is generally the more tliorongh in what ho 
does. I also found it very refreshing to see with what 
liberality ho takes poets under his protection against fault¬ 
finders and petty critics, further that in all cases he insists 
only upon what is essential, and in all other things is so 
lax, that it struck ino with surprise in more than one 
passage. On the other l\and, however, his whole view of 
the art of poetry, ami paj ticularly llio departments te 
which he is partial, is so inspiriting that T mean one da;i»’ 
soon to take up the book again, more especially on account 
of some important passages which are not cpiito clear, 
and the meaning of which 1 should like to fathom. 

I herewith send you the last two verses of a poem of mine 
called Die Empjindsame Garinerin, It is intended to bo a 
pendant to my Mua&Kh uwl Qrazien in der Marl.; perhaps it 
will not be as good as tlio latter, simply because it is a 
l)endant. 

■ I am at present making up for the interruptions of last 
month, and am arranging and settling different matters 
of business, so that I may bo free in May. If it should 
prove possible, I mean to pay you a visit. Meanwhile 
farewell. 

G. 


307.— SerriLLER to Goettie. 

Jena, April 28, 171*7. 

Just as I had sat down to answer your two dear letters, 
I was interrupted by a visit from the Prince of Eudolstadt, 
who has come hero to have his children innoculated, and 
when he left me 1 had a visit from the Humboldts. It 
is now 10 o’clock at niglit, and I can only send you a 
friendly greeting. More on Sunday evening. 

Farewell. G. 
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308. — SOHILLEIl io Gokthe. 

Jona, May 2, 1797. 

This greeting comes to you from my garden-hcfuse, 
which I took possession of to-day. Around me lies a 
beautiful landscape, the sun is setting brightly, and the 
nightingales are singing. All my surroundings gladden 
me, and the first evening spent iu my own grounds is of 
the happiest omen. • • 

Jlut this is nil 1 can write to you to-day, for my hpad 
has become quite confused with all the airangemeuts. To¬ 
morrow 1 hope at last to be able to set to with my work 
and to keep to it. 

If you could let mo have the text of Don Juan for a few 
days you would bo doing me a favour. I have an idea 
of turning it into a ballad, and as 1 know tho story only 
fi om bcai say, 1 should like to know how it lias been treated. 

T'arewell. I am heartily rejoicing in the prospect of 
spending some time with you again soon. 

Scu. 


309.—GoEriiE to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 3,1797. 

Yesterday I began to dictate my Moaea* Giissefeld 
asks four louis-d'ors for drawing a map in small folio, and 
could get it engraved in Niimberg for about two carollus. 
If you think the joke worth the expense, I will at ouco 
make arrangements for it ; it will in any case be a couple 
of months before the map is ready. My essay may prove 
pretty good, the more so as theologians themselves have 
lately been publicly stating their doubts about tho 
chronology of the Bible, and on all hands conjecture 
that some years may have bec^ introduced for arranging 
certain cycles. 

Herewith I send Aristotle, and wish you much pleasure 
with it. I cannot write more to-day, 

G. 

* An Essay on the Wanderings of tho Israelites in the Desert. 

Y 2 
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310.— Goethe to Schiller. 

I also send you tho second part of Vieilleville and the 
copy of Don Juan you ask for. The idea of turning it 
into a romance is a voiy happy one. To place the well- 
known story in a new light by treating it poetically—as 
is in your power—will produce a good c%ct. 

I wish you all happiness in your new abode, and shall 
hasten to pay you a visit in it as soon as possible. 


311.— Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, May 5, 1797. 

I am very well satisfied with Aristotle, and not only 
with him, but also with myself; it does not often happen 
that after reading so sober a writer and so stern a law¬ 
giver one retains one’s own inward peace of mind. 
Aristotle is a very Ehadamanthus to all those who either 
cling slavishly to the outward form or set themselves 
above all forms, Tho former must feel themselves per¬ 
petually thiown into contradictions by his liberality and 
spirit—for it is obvious that ho pays much more heed to 
the essence than to all outward form—and tho latter must 
feel the strictness with which he derives his immutable 
form from the nature of the poem, and especially from 
tho nature of tragedy, to be terrible. I now, for the first 
time, understand the wretched plight into which he has 
placed French exponents and poets and critics; they too 
have, in this, always been as much afraid of him as boys of 
the rod. Shakespeare, much as he has sinned against him, 
would have agreed much better with him than the whole 
French tragedy. However I am very glad that I had not 
read him earlier; I should have robbed myself of a great 
pleasure and of all the advkutages which 1 have now gained 
from him. One has to be very clear about fundamental 
ideas if one would read him with profit; if one is not 
previously well acquainted with the subject which he 
discusses, it would be dangerous to take counsel of him. 

But it is certain that he can never be quite compre- 
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bonded or appreciated. His whole view of tragedy is 
based upon empiric grounds ; he has a quantity of acted 
tragedies before his eyes which we no longer have before 
ours; he reasons from this experience of his own, and we, 
for the most part, lack the whole basis of his judgment. 
Ill scarcely any case docs ho start from the idea of art; 
always but from the factum of art an<l of the poet and of 
the representation; and if his judgments, in all essential 
points, are genuine laws of art, owe this to the fortu¬ 
nate accident that there were in those days w'orks of art 
which realised an idea through the fact of their existence, 
or represented their genus by an individual case. 

If a system of philosojdiy on poetic art—such as may 
justly be demanded of an aesthetic critic of modern times 
—be looked for in him, one will be disappointed, but one 
will also be forced to laugh at his rhapsodical st^de, and at 
his odd mixing-up of general and veiy sq^ocial laws, as 
well as at his maxims in logic, prosody, rhetoric, and 
poetry, for instance, when he even falls back upon vowels 
and consonants. If, however, it bo considered that he had 
some special tragedy before him, and that he looked into all 
the points that presented themselves to him, then everything 
can readily be accounted for, and one is glad, at such an 
opportunity, to rccjipitulalo all the different parts of which 
a poem is composed. 

I am not at all astonished that he should prefer a 
tragedy to an epic poem ; for, according to him—although 
indeed he expresses himself somewhat ambiguously—the 
actual and objective poetic value of the epopee is not injured. 
As a judge and aesthetic critic he must be better satisfied 
with that species in art which is embodied in a permanent 
form and in regard to which no decisive judgment can be 
agreed upon. Now this is obviouslj’- the case in those trage¬ 
dies, the models of which he had before him, inasmuch as 
the simpler and more definite object of the dramatic poet 
is much more readily grasped Ad explained, and presents 
to the understanding a more complete technical system, on 
account of being a shorter method of study and having a 
lesser degree of breadth. In addition to this, it is dis¬ 
tinctly evident that his preference for tragedy proceeds 
from his having a clearer insight into it; that as regards 
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the epopee he is, in reality, acquainted only with its 
generic poetical laws, and not with the specific laws by 
which it is contrasted with tragedy: for this reason he felt 
ho could likewise maintain that the epopee is contained in 
tragedj’, and that any one who knows how to judge the 
latter is also able to decide on the former; for the general 
pragmatico-poetical elements of the epoi-ee are indeed con¬ 
tained in tragedy. * 

There are many apjirfront contradictions in this work, 
which, however, makes it of greater value in my eyes; 
for they confirm me in my opinion that the whole consists 
but of isolated views, and that no theoretically prc-con- 
ceived ideas play any part in it; much, no doubt, may 
have to be attributed to the translator. 

I am looking forward to discussing this work with you 
more in detail when you come. 

The fact of his, in tragedy, laying the main stress in 
the concatenation of events, I call hitting tlio nail right on 
the head. 

The way in which he compares poetry and history, and 
accords to the former a greater amount of truth than to 
the latter, also delighted mo exceedingly in a man of so 
much understanding. 

It is also a very good observation of his, when speaking 
of opinions, that the ancients made their poiwmagea speak 
more politically, later writers theirs more rkeioricallif. 

Further, what he says about the advantage of real 
historical names for dramatic characters is likewise veiy 
true. 

Of his having been so very partial to Euripides, of 
which he has been accused, I find no trace whatever. In 
fact, after having myself read this work, I find how 
grievously he has been misunderstood. 

1 herewith enclose a letter from Voss which has just 
been sent to me. He also ^pnds me a translation in hex^ 
meters of Ovid*s Phaeton, for tho Horen, which comes to me 
very opportunely in my great need. He does not intend 
to visit Weimar or Jena on his journey. 

As regards the map to your essay on Moses, I propose, 
if you have no objections, to appropriate what will be 
received tor Lenz*s essay—which 1 am having inserted in 
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onr fifth number of tho Horen —to defray the coat of the 
map. 1 have promised Ootta that no single sheet shall 
cost him more than four louis-d’ors; otherwise he would 
not well have been able to continue the journal. In* this 
manner, however, things will answer very well. Only try 
and arrange that wo may have your Mims and the plate 
]>vinted oft' soon. 

Does tho coj>^' of Aristotle belong to yon? If not, 1 w^ill 
order one for myself at once, for •T^ishould not like to part 
with the book just yet. 

Hero are now Harm. Don Jnan^ also, T return with 
thanks ; I think tho subject very well suited for a ballad. 

Farowoll. I have become cpiite accustomed to my new 
mode of life, and even during wind and rain impend many 
;iri lionr in walking in the garden, and feel very w'oll not¬ 
withstanding. 

* 8cfl. 


312.— Goethe to Schillki?. 

Weimnr, May 6,1797. 

r am very glad that we opened Aristotle at tho right 
iiKanent. For a book cannot he said to have been found 
except when it has been understood. I remember ver}' well 
having read the translation thirty years ago, and yet not 
having understood anything about tho object of the work. 
T am in hoi)es of soon being able to enjoy a further divons- 
sLon on the subject with you. Tho book docs not belong 
to mo. 

Voss has sent me a very nice letter, and tells mo of some 
works of bis on ancient geography, which 1 am very 
curious to see. 

Both tho letter and the envelope lead me to expect a 
couple of Homeric maps, which however 1 do not find 
enclosed; perhaps they will €ome with Ovid’s 3fctamor^ 
phoses. 

Latterly, while again making frequent use of his transla¬ 
tion of Homer, T could not but admiro and prize its groat 
excellence. A thought has struck me wnerohy justice 
might be done him in a liberal manner and at the same 
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time catiso his twaddling opponents not a little anno 3 ’ance. 
AV^o must talk this over by word of mouth. 

I am quite agreed to 3 ’our appropriating tho proceeds of 
Lenz’s Mnmmy to the map of Palestine. But I will wait 
a little and see whether I really succeed in getting my 
Moses finished. Up to the present time I had almost 
driven the thought of Italy out of my mind; now, how¬ 
ever, when my hope of revisiting it is agijin awakening, 
I see ht)w necessary it hi <.0 look into, to order and arrange 
my collection of papers.* 

On the 15th 1 hope to bo with you again and to stay 
with you for some time ; to-day 1 am quite out of humour 
in consequence of a week of distractions. Farewell, and 
enjoy the fresh air and tho solitude. 

a. 


.‘113.—ScniLLKll io OoKTHK. 

Jr iia, May ]0,1797. 

1 was yesterday pi-evented from sending you a few lines, 
and must make up for it to-day. 

Yoss had also written to me about the maps he sent 
you. The translation of Ovid which he sends is most 
admirable; it sliows the precision and also the fluency of 
a master hand. 

It is only a pity that he allows paltry disputes to keep 
him from coming hero. His preferring to remain with 
Keichardt in Gibichen.stein to coming to us is a thing I can 
scarcely forgive him. 

I am curious to see in what way you intend to defend 
his mode of translation, as tho worst part in the case is 
that what is excellent in it requires to ho studied, and 
what is objectionable strikes one immediately. 

I should ho sorry were you to delay finishing your 
Moses, Tho collision intdiJ which it comes with your 
Italian affairs is indeed a strange one, hut from what you 
have already told me of it, you have, it seems to me, little 
more to do than to dictate it. 

I am rejoicing at the prospect of your visit. Here in 

^ Probably referring to the manuscript of his former travels in Italy. 
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the coTintiy we shall be doubly well able to discuss the 
state of our affairs. Farewell. All here send kindest 
greetings. 

Sen. 


314. — Goethe to Schiller. 

■Weimar, May’13, 1797. 

For about a week still I shall* Ij^ive to be at work hei e, 
for several matters have to be decided. I am longing to 
spend some time with you, especially as I am at present 
again in a state of uncertainty, owing to which T neither 
can nor care to do anytliing. 

From Humboldt 1 have had a long and friendly letter, 
in which ho makes some good remarks about my first 
cantos, which lie had read again in Berlin. On Monday 
I shall again send off four, and shall then come to Jena in 
order to finish the last. The quiet will also suit my 
purpose, and my poem will therely actpiire a purer unit^'. 

1 trust to find yon choeiful and busy in your garden- 
house. Farewell. Tn consequence of my interruptions 
to-day, 1 cannot got any of the many things 1 liave to say 
put down on paper. 

G. 


315.— Schiller to GoEniE, 

Jena, May 16, 1797. 

It is very pleasant to mo to hear that the poem wnich 
you began hero is to ho finished here. It will bo some¬ 
thing for the Judemtadt (.Few’s quarter)* to boast of. I 
am rejoicing in anticipation, not about the poem only, but 
about the delightful state of mind into which the poem 
and its completion will transport you. 

By coming a week later y^i will escape a great mess in 
my house, for I have, after all, had to decide to have new 

3 orts put to that side of the house which faces the 
^ en, and the work was commenced to-day. It can 
only have been the novelty of my mode of life that can 

* That part of Jena whero the castle stands. 
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]iavo hitherto made my residence in my garden-house seem 
delightful, for at first the weather was unfriendly, and now 
the building operations rob me of my sleep. Otherwise 1 
feel very well here, and I am also again getting accus¬ 
tomed to work. 

Have you read Schlegers criticism of Schlosser ?* It 
is, indeed, not untrue in its fundamental principles, but 
an evil intention and party spirit arc much, too apparent 
in it. Things are really becoming too bad in the c.'iso of 
Friedrich Schlegel. Ho lately told Alexander Humboldt 
that he had reviewed Af/iU’s in the Deutschland^ and, more¬ 
over, that he had done so very sharply. Now, howoyor, 
when ho hears that you did not write it, ho regrets having 
treated it so severely. The blockhead, therefore, c^vidently 
thinks it his business to see that your taste does not 
degonerato. And this dmpudonce is oou^dod with such 
ignorance and shallowness that he actually took A^nes to 
be your work. 

The gossip about the ^mia still continues. I am still 
constantly coining upon some new title ot a book an¬ 
nouncing tbe publication of an essay or some such work 
against the Xenia, Lately I found an essay attacking 
the Xenia in a journal entitled “ Annals of Sufferiwj 
Humanity'* 

I beg you not to forget io let mo have the conclusion of 
your CeWni, and hope that in nimmaging ovi r your 
papers you may come upon soniethiug ol.se lor the Horen or 
for the Almanack, 

Farewell. IMy wife sends kindest remembrances. 

Sen. 


;H0. —GoimiP. to SCHILLKII. 

Weimar, May 17,1797. 

1 aJU soiTy that you shoultlHhiive so much to suffer from 
tho building operations going on around you. It is a great 
annoyance, and yet at times a charming pastime to have 

* QootbFB brotlior-in-law, who had recently pnblwh^ a work 
entitled Seltridbcn an einen jungen Mann^ der die Icrmitme 1 nUAisophte 
studirm woVtc. 
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Dwsy workmen about one. T hope that those things may 
not disturb you too much. 

I am endeavouring to arrange my affairs as far as pos¬ 
sible so as to earn a few weeks of perfect freedom, and, if 
possible, to get myself into a fit, state of mind for finishing 
my poem. Of all other things in our good Geiman 
literature I have taken entire leave. In almost every cose, 
criticisms on % work are determined either hy a good or 
an evil disposition towards the author in question, and the 
grimaces of party spirit ai'o to me more objectionable than 
any other form of caricature. 

Ever since I have been inspirited by tbe hope of seeing 
(he promised, but at present very ill-iisod land, I have 
felt friendly towards all the world at large, and am more 
than ever oomdneed tliat iii things theoretical and prac¬ 
tical—and particularly, in our case, in things philosophical 
and poetical-"One must ever seek to become more and 
'Aiv.vo, at one with oneself and to remain so. Otherwise all 
things may go as they ploaso. 

Lot us, while we aro together, bring our two natures 
more and more into unison, so that even a longer separa¬ 
tion may not bo able to injure o»ir relation towards one 
another. 

TJio conclusion of Cellini 1 will take up directly I come, 
to Jena. 1 may perhaps find something else for you, and 
my ISToses will perhaps l)e roused again by our talks to- 
gothei'. Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and continue to enjoy the fresh air, which must, sooner or 
later, produce a happy state of mind. 

G. 

317.— Goethe to Schiller. ' 

(Jena), May 23,1797, 

I am already becoming so much accustomed to my 
solitary life in the castle amid the books, that I can 
scarcely tear myself away from it, and the days, spent by 
the side of Biittner’s Larea,* are indeed slipping by un- 

* Buttner hod a free rositlenro in the castle in return for having, 
sinoo the year 1733, l>oquoathcd his valuable library to the Duke of 
Weimar for tho use of tbo University. 
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heeded, but not altogether unprofitable. At seven o’clock 
I go to the concert, and afterwards to Loder; 1 shall 
therefore not see yon or the bright sky to-day. The 
weather promises to continue good, for the barometer is 
rising. 

The Introduction of our Flower Girl has also been in my 
thoughts. The matter, J think, would be settled by a 
double title and a double title-page, on the outer one of 
which—otherwise called the sham title-page—the passage 
from Pliny would at once meet the reader’s eye. I am at 
present having a transcript made of it for you in accord¬ 
ance with this idea. 

Herewith I send you another small poem,* in the hope 
that you may find it good and enjoyable. Otherwise things 
are going on so well with me that Petrarch’s common- 
sense would have every reason to give mo a long sermon. 

G. 


3IS.—ScniLiJCR to Goethe. 


Mav 23,1797. 

Thank you for your dear letter and the poem. The 
latter is so exceedingly beautiful, round and perfect, that, 
while reading it, I very distinctly felt how even a small 
work, a simple idea, when perfectly represented, can 
aiford the highest enjoyment. It is perfect even down to 
the smallest requirements as regards metre. I was also 
amused to notice, from this little poem, the mental atmo¬ 
sphere in which, I think, you must have been living, for 
it is altogether very sentimentally beautiful. 

I wish you a very good night to a happy evening, and 
may the lovely Muse—who accompanies you by day and 
when awake—be pleased to be with you at night in the 
same but bodily beauty. 

h SCH. 


• Der Schatzgr^er. 
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310.—SoiiiLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, May 27,1797. 

Herowith I send you a transcript of the receipt,, and 
also enclose the bill, which, however, 1 beg you to return 
to me. If you can tell me how much I am to receive, you 
, will be doing me a favour. 

The two #sturdy fellows —Moses and Cellini —have 
to-day presented themselves together ; when seen one 
beside the other, they look strangely alike. You must 
admit that this is a parallel that would not even have 
struck riutaroh. May all bo well with you on this 
tolerably fine day. G. 


320, — SciiiLLEii to Goethe. 

It is a good day to-day for collecting one’s thoughts, 
and inviting for work. Moses, as treated by you, is really 
not at all so unlike Cellini, but the parallel will be thought 
odious. 

Heio is the account, I will rather give you tho money 
myself. The sum is too large to send. 

Farewell, Sch. 


321. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jona, May 28,1797. 

I herewith send you back your purse, which was really 
like one seen on the stage. Seldom, probably, has a 
dramatic author given as much. 

1 have now had the account adjusted, added a copy of 
yours, and written my name beneath the whole, which 
therefore balances the year’aaccount. I now only require 
Escher’s receipt, or an audit^ copy of it, because of the 
200 laubthalers that were paid. 1 shall need it when I 
make out Meyer’s bill. 

Geming seems to be in earnest. He announces that he 
intends going to Italy at Whitsuntide. 
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Bottigor ooiues to-raorrow and remaiiU a fbw da^'s. It 
now depends upon you whether he may venture to pass 
your threshold. 

To-day I shall not have tho pleasure of seeing you. 
During tho day I shall not venture out of doors, and this 
evening 1 am invited to some festivities. 

The impression left upon mo after again reading your 
Trologuo* I still fool to bo very good and to the purpose,'^ 
yet tho eftbrt is perhaps too gi’eat for a singlo drama. The 
fact of your liaving, by some strange concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances, treated this epoch historically and poetically’, 
you have that individually in your own hand for which 
peopiy generally' look so far around them ; a special cycle 
into which, when ynm feel inclined, you can throw private 
objects, and in icgard to which you may spare yourself the 
trouble of giving any exposition to y'our poetical career. 

You recently expressed some such idea yourself, and 
only now has it forced itself upon mo. 

Together with this you will l ocoivc a poem,t which is 
likewise linked to a certain circle. Farewell, and enjoy 
tho evening, which promises to be a beautiful one. 

G. 


322.— Gokthe io Schiller. 


Juno 3,1797. 

Herewith comes Urania.^ Would that tho Nine, who 
have hitherto stood by us, might soon help us again to take 
an epical ramble. 

writings, neatly sowed together, are now lying ready 
for Boio; T shall add a letter, pack up all carefully, and 
send them off. Be so good as to lot me have the address. 

I also enclose the drawing for the cover of the Almanack 
of the Muses; tho intention was, indeed, that the plate 
should be printed off on brlLht-coloured paper, and that 
the light parts should be heightened by means of gilt. It 
is to be hoped, however, that a skilful engraver will act 

* To WaUensUin. t The poem Mignon. 

^ One of the cantos of bis .ITennann imd 
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with judgmefit in loxecuting the work, ko that tlio effeot 
may he good evon without the application of gilt. 

Lot mo havo tho canto hack as soon as yon iiave road it, 
for 1 think of sending it off at once. Farewell, and let 
tliis lovely day he a fruitful one for you, 

G, 


• IVili.—(lOfjTifK io ScniLLKn. 

• • 

Juno 10, 1797. 

Uorowith J send you Schlegers essay;* it seoms to 'mo, 
upon tho whole, to he wcdl thought out anti well written. 
1 have marked several passages which ] think might ho 
improved with a few touches. Tleaso do the same, and if 
you can, lot nu' take tho essay hack home with me this 
evening, J! shall go ovei- it with him to-morrow, so that on 
Monday you may bd able to ]ilace this dish and a hit of 
CyVuni heforo the hungry Horen. Farewell, and got your 
JDicer drowned, tho sooner tlio better. Tt is not l)ad, that 
wliilo T am bringing my conplef out of water into fire, 
your hero should be seeking the other clement, 

G. 


324.—Goiyi'in-: to SoiriLLKu. 

Jena, June 13,1797. 

Unto tlio Lord, in dcBort blight, 

Satan a pehblo brought, 

.\n(l sttiid, () Lord, now through thy iniglit, 

Ijot it to bread be wrought. 

Of many stones, hero gives thy frioiul 
To thcp a sainple-pieoo; 

For this, idoais thon baek wilt send 
With thousand-fold increase. 


* On Shakespeare’s/ZomeoajaJEJiiiict, which was prin1e*l in tho sixth 
number of tlie Horen. 

t Goethe here refers to his Oott und die Bayadere. 
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325.—Goethe lo Sciulleu, 

Jona, June 13, 1707. 

I send you tlio small fnigment of Cellini ami tho Flower 
Girl, and in return for these beg j'-ou to let me have the 
lady Des Delles Cominea, to which, I do not know why, I 
feel myself specially attracted ; 1 also send the Almanack 
containing ;^'’our Dignity of Women for a purpose which it 
would 1)6 difficult to guoSo. 

The barometer is still falling, and obliges ono to seek 
comfort within doors and within ourselves. I shall come 
this afternoon if only for a little while, for unfortunately 
I cannot join you this evening at your hriglit aupper-tahle, 

G. 


32G.—Goe'j'hk to ScinLLER, 


June 14, 1797. 

1 shall unfortunately not see you to-day; the rain, and 
the necessity of being this evening in some degree bound 
to go to the club, will keep me from making my usual 
pilgrimage. 

I send you the altered version of Schlegel’s essay to 
make use of as you please, and hope that your Diver is 
happily dnished. 

This morning ♦iiarly T had a look into the Amlet of Srtxo 
Grammaticm; this stoiy, unfortunately, ciinnot be made use 
of unless it is put through a good refining process, but if 
properly mastered it might turn out good, and be interest¬ 
ing by way of comparison. 

Ihe barometer seems still disinclined to rise, and the sky 
does not look as if it meant to clear of its own free-will. 
Farewell. G. 


A 

327. — Goetjie to Schiller. 

June 16, 1797. 

Unfortunately, while sending you my mineralogical gift 
X must at the same time announce tho fact that I am 
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called away,‘and liaYO to leave this evening. I shall in 
any case look in upon you for a few minutes, and heg you 
to let me have back niy two lK>oks on hshes by the person 
who brings you this. 

O. 


328.—Scilii.LKU to Goktuk. 

• Jena, June LS, 1737. 

• • 

Since yoiir departure I have already had a forebiste of 
the groat loneliness into which 1 shall bo thrown when you 
leave us altogether. Fortunately the weather is favor¬ 
able, and I can live in the open air. [ am meamvhilc at 
work upon Vimllcville, for the hours (the Horeii) are very 
pressing ; however J have also been poetising a little, and 
w'ritten a short after-piece* to the D{v(o\ wliich I was 
encouraged to do by an anecdote in S. Fofx, Essay sur 
Paris. 

1 am looking forward with the utmost ideasure to being 
poetically active, and liopo to accomplish something within 
the next two months. 

The question as to whether yoii are to g(^ further than 
Switzerland is of importance to me also, and I shall be im¬ 
patient to hear your decision. I’he greater the number of 
the relationships to which I have become indifterent, the 
greater is the influence w'hich the remaining few have upon 
me, ami the one which affects mo most is your living pre¬ 
sence. The last four weeks have done much in building up 
and settling matters in my mind. You are leaditig me ever 
further from the teiuleiu^y of passing from the general to 
the individual (which in all praclical, and especially in 
poetical, matters is a perverseness), and you th\is induce mo 
to look up from single cases to grantl laws. The point 
from which you are wont to start is ahvays small and 
narrow, but it loads mo into broad regions, and therefore 
does ray inmost nature good, the other pith which I, 
when left to myself, am so inclined to follow, leads from 
the broad into the narrow, and I liave the unpleasant 
feeling of finding myself poorer at the end than I was at 
the beginning. 

*'■* Ilis ballad entitled The (ilow. 
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From Humboldt I have still no newi; he 'does not seem 
to have arrived in Dresden yet, for Korner could tell me 
nothing of him. The Herr von Sonf, whom Korner 
announces, is not couiing to onr part of the country; some 
hindrance came in the way a short time ago. 

Thi s evening my wife left for Weimar for a few daj's, 
with Wolzogen, who has been staying here. Vicilleville 
will not lot me stir this week. 

Do not forgot to let have the chorus ffoiu Promethem, 

Fai’ewell, I am longing to hear from you again. 

fcJcH. 


.‘J29. —CIOKTITH to ScUlLLKU. 

Weimar, Juno 2T, 1797. 

• 

Your castlo may look very lonely in such rainy weather 
as wo til'd having to-day, but a wide expanse of view, 
where earth and sky present so many dilicrent aspects, is 
more valuable than any one wlio enjoys it every day can 
imagine. I hope that you will nuike good progress with 
your work whih) you are thus prevented from going out. 

Tlio Glove is a very happy subject, and the execution 
successful; let us in futuie at oiico make use of such sub¬ 
jects when they occur to us. Hero wo have the hare fact 
without a purpose, or rather with an opposite purpose, 
which is 80 peculiarly pleasing. 

T have, during these last days, taken up a variety of 
things, but accomplished nothing. The history of St. 
Peter's 1 have improved and made more complete, and 
both this wtu’k and my Moscs^ and other things also, will 
no doubt ripen by degrees. I must make the host use I 
can of the jiresent time, which can produce no sustained 
Interests owing to the uncertainty I am in; I must wait 
till I am led back to a state of unity. 

The chorus from Prom^!heu8 I cannot find, nor can 1 
remember having had it returned from Humboldt, for 
which reason I fancied that the poem must have already 
fallen into your hands. At any rale Frau von Humboldt 
will have copied it, and it can easily be obtained from 
Dresden. 
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Tho day bbfoi o l^estorday I paid a visit to Wieland, who 
is living in a very ncafc, roomy, hnd very comfortably 
arranged house, but in tho dreariest part of the Avorld ; the 
road thither is also for the most part very ]jad. it is a good 
thing that each one of us need only provide for his own 
C'omfort; I hope that the good old man liiay never repent 
his choice. The worst part of it, in my opinion, is, that in 
rainy weather and when tho days are sliort, there can be 
no thought of»]iis having auv coiumnnicjttion with otlw^r 
j)eople. 

My own shite, which wavers between what is near and 
what is far off, between a long and a short expedition, 
presents but little that is cheering, and I shall have to 
remain like this f<jr some weeks yet. If 1 bring our good 
.Moyer back with me at Micliaoluias, then our life next 
winter shall bike a good turn. Wo have during the last 
four wee^ks really made some good progress again, both 
theoretically and pr!icti(;;iny, .and if iny nature has tho 
effect of drawing yours into the finite, I, on tho other 
hand, g.aiu through you tho advantage of being occasionally 
<lrawn beyond my own limits, at least of not waudoriug 
ab»)ut long upon one confined .spot. J.f iu addition to this I 
may look tor tho icturn of the ohl master,* who can treat 
mo to tho riches of foreign art, then there shall be no lack 
of good effects. I send you back your GlovHy which cer¬ 
tainly forms a good after-piece and pendant to your Dlve.r, 
and by its own merit enhances the merit of tho latter 
poem. Farewell, and let me hear from you soon. 

G. 


3.30. — Gokthk to Schiller. 


"VVeiuMir, June 22,17U7i 


As it is extremely necessary fbat in my present restless 
state 1 should set myself somf^hing to ilo, 1 have deter¬ 
mined to take up ray FauM a^, if not to finish it, at all 
events to bring it a good deal fniiher, by breaking up what 
has been printed and ariangiug it in large masses with 
what is already fliiishod or invented, and of Hms further 

* Meyer* 


z 2 
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preparing the development of the playj which is in reality 
as yet only an idea. I have merely taken np this idea 
and its representation again, and liave pretty well made 
lip my mind about it. 1 only wish, however, that yon 
would be so good as to think tho matter over on one of 
your sleepless nights, and to toll me tho demands which 
you would ret|uirc of tho whole, and in this manner to 
narrate and to interpret to mo my own dreams like a true 
prophet. * ^ 

As the different parts of this poem—in what relates to 
mood—might bo treated differently, provided only that 
they be Icept subordinate to tho spirit and tone of the 
whole, and as, moreover, the whole work is subjective, I 
can woi’k at it at odd moments, and am therefore at present 
able to do something to it. 

Our ballad-studies have again led me on to this misty, 
foggy path, and circumstances—^in more than ojie sense— 
advise mo to wander about upon it for some time to come. 

What is interesting in iny new epic poem will j)erhaps 
also vanish in some such mist of rhyme and strophe; wo 
will allow it to cohobate a little. For to-day farewell! 
Karl was very happy in my garden yesterday in spite of 
tlie bad weathei*. I would have been very glad to have 
had your dear wife and her friends here this evening if 
she could have remained longer. If only you could again 
make up your mind ^o measure tho road from Jena hithei*. 
It is true that 1 sliould wdsh you better weather for such 
an expedition. 

G. 

331.— -SoHlTXKR to OOKTlTr;. 

Jem, J line 23,1797. 

Your resolution to set to work at your Faust was indeed 
a surprise to me, especially just now, when you are think¬ 
ing of a trip to Italy. But T have at once and for all 
given uj) tho idea of measuivng you by the usual standard 
of logic, and am therefore convinced beforehand that your 
genius will see you well through tho task. 

The request you make that I should tell you of my require¬ 
ments and desideria^ is not so easily fulfilled; but as far as 1 
can I will tiy to discover your thread, and if that cannot bo 
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managed, will do as if I liad accidentally found tlio fi-ag- 
ments of Faust and had mysolf to work them out. This much 
only I will here remark, that Faust —^tlio piece itself T 
moan—in spito of all its individuality, cannot quite v^rd 
otf the demand for a symbolical treatment, as probably is 
the case with your own idea. The duality of human 
nature and the unsuccessful endeavour to unite in man 
tlio godlike a^jd the physical, is never lost siglit of; and 
as the story runs and must rtiit into what is fantastic 
,and formless, people will not consent to remain by the 
subject, but will bo led from it to ideas. In short, the 
demands (jii Faust are both philosophical iiud poetical, and 
you may turn in whichever direction you please, the 
nature of the subject will force you to treat it philosophi¬ 
cally, and the imagination will have to accommodate itself 
to servo a rational idea. 

But I can sciircely be telling you any tiling new by 
saying this, for you liavo already”, in a great measure, 
begun to satisfy this demand in what you have already 
accomplished. 

If 3 '^ou now really intend sotting to work with Faust^ T. 
no longer doubt but tliat you will succeed in perfectly 
completing it, at which I greatly” rejoice. 

My wife, who brought me your letter, and has just 
returned from her short joinriey' with master Ivarl, will not 
let mo write any” more to y”on to-day. On Monday I intend 
to send you a new ballad; the present is a good time 
for the representation of ideas. 

Farewell. 


332. —Goethk to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 24,1797. 

Thank you for your first words on my reawakening 
FausL Wo shall probably not differ in our views of this 
work, and yet quite a difforAit kind of courage comes over 
one when one sees one’s thoughts and projects chai’acterised 
by another; and your sympathy is fi’iiitful in more than 
one sense. 

My having taken up this work just now is really a wise 
act, for as, owing to the circumstances of Meyer’s health. 
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I must expoot to pass the winter in the north, still I do not 
wish to be a burden to myself or to my friends by being 
chagrined at disappointed hopes, and therefore willingly 
and gladly have 1 resolved to prepare for a journey back 
into this symbolical, ideal and hazy world. 

I shall now first of all ondeavoni- to finish the largo 
masses that aro already invented and half wrought out, 
put them into some connection with what h^s been printed, 
and go on in this Avay ti^hthe circle is exhausted. 

Farewell; continue to tell me something about th§ 
subject and its treatment, and do not fail to send mo your 
ballad. 


G. 


.333. — SeninLER to Goktiik. 

Jcuti, Jir.K) 20, 1797. 

If I understood you rightly [in what you sjtid recently, 
you think of wiituig your now epic p'j(*m, The Chase^ in 
rhyme and in stanzas. 1 forgot at tho lime to say a word 
or two on this subject, but tho idea is becoming clear to 
mo, and I now think that this will bo the only form in 
which this new poem will bo able to hold its own by tho 
sido of your Hermann. But in addition to tho fact that tho 
idea of the poem is adapted to the modem stylo of poetic 
art, and thns favours tho proposed form of tho sttiuza, still 
tho now metrical form excludes concuiTonco and compari¬ 
son; it puts tho reader as wt?ll as tho poet into quite a 
different mood; it may be. s.iid to be a concei t on an entirely 
different instrument. At tho same time it lias its share of 
certain privileges pertaining to the romantic poem without 
exactly being one itself; it may make great use of what is 
unusual and surprising —if not of what is wonderful—and 
the story of tho lions and tigers, which always seemed to 
me extraordinary, will then no longer appear strange. 
Further, tliere is but a 8hoTt*tjtep from thopiincely figures 
and hunters to tho knightly figures, and in fact, tho 
aristocratic figures in your poem have something of a 
northern and feudal nature. The Greek world therefore— 
of which the hexameters inevitably remind one—broaches 
this subject less frequently, and it can justly be reclaimed 
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by the Middle Agel and later times, and hence therefore by 
modern jiootry. 

Your Famt 1 have now again read through, and I feel 
actually giddy from the denouement. U’his, however, is 
very natural, for the matter is based upon some special 
conception, and so long as this is not grasped, a subject 
much less rich than the pi’esent one would put reason into 
a stato of dilemma. What I am anxious alroiit in regard 
to it is that, ill accordance with its character, Famt appeal s 
to require a totality of material the end, the idea is io 
lippear completely carried out; and I know t>f no poetic 
framework for holding together a mass that springs up 
to such a height. However, you will know w'hat you 
have to do. 

For instance, it was, as I think, appropriate that Famt 
should be led into active life, and whatever sphere you may 
select from this mass, it nevertheless seems to me that hi*> 
iiaturo will demand too great an amount of circumstan¬ 
tiality and breadth. 

As regards the treatment, 1 find the greatest difficulty to 
be that of proceeding happily between what is jest and 
earnest. Koason and sense seem to me in this subj(jot to he 
struggling as if for life and death. In the present frag¬ 
mentary state of Faust this is felt very much, but expecta¬ 
tion is led to lotjk to the fully-developed whole. The 
devil gains his point in face of the undersbrnding by his 
realism, and Faust his in the face of the heart. At times, 
however, they seem to excliango their parts, and the devil 
takes reason under his pi otoction against Faust. 

One difficulty 1 also find in tho fact that the devil 
annuls his existence, wliich is idealistic, by his charaotei', 
which is realistic. Itoasou alone can believe in him, anti 
it is only tho understanding that can allow and comprehend 
his existence as he is. 

I am in fact very anxious to see how the popular part of 
tho tale will link itself to ijie philosophical portion of the 
whole. 

Herewith I soud you my ballad. It is a pendant to your 
Cranes. Please write and toll mo what tho barometer says, 
aud whether we may at last hope for settled weather. 

Farewell. Son, 
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334. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 27,1797. 

The Ming of Poly crates is very well executed. The royal 
friend, before whose eyes, as before those of the jcador, 
everything happens, and the coiioliision, which leaves the 
development in a state of suspense, is all very good. I 
hope that my pendant to it may be equaj-ly successful I 
Your remarks about Fausti gave mo great pleasure, naturally 
they coincide very well with my own projects and plans, 
only that I shall make this barbarous composition accommo¬ 
date itself more to my wishes, and 1 propose rather to 
toucli upon than to fulfil the highest demands. In this 
manner, reason and sense will probably beat each other 
about like two pugilists, and afterwards sit down amicably 
together. I will take care that the parts are pleasing and 
entertaining, and that they offer sul>jocts for thought; in 
the poem itself, which will ever remain a fragment, I may 
apply our new theory of the epic i)oem. 

The barometer is perpetually changing; wo cannot hope 
to.have any settled weather at this time of the year. The 
discomfort of it is not felt till one makes the demand of 
living wholly in the open air; the autumn is over our best 
time. 

Farewell, and continue busy in providing for your 
Almanack. As my Faust will be keeping mo in the realm 
of rhymes, I shall be sure to he producing some other 
things. It seems also to be now a settled affair that my 
tigers and lions belong to that form; I am only afraid that 
what is actually interesting in the subject may perhaps 
at last resolve itself into a ballad. Wo must wait and see 
on to which shore the genius will drive the little ship. 

The Ming shall he sent to you on IiVednosday by the 
carrier-woman. 

G. 

335. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 27,1797. 

I enclose two poems which were sent to me yesterday 
for the Almanack. Please look at them and tell me in a 
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few words wLai y<^u think of them, und what you think 
may be expected of the author. I can form no proper 
judgment of productions of this kind, and I am specially 
anxious in this case to soe things clearly, for my advice 
and suggestions will have an influence upon the author. 

Farewell. Hero the weather is gloomy and it is raining, 
and the present day has not brought forth much. 

« Son. 


336, — Goethe to 

Weimar, Juno 28, 1797. 

The two poems you sent mo and which I hcro- 
witli I’oturn to you, do not altogether displease mo, and 
they are certain to find friends among the public. It is 
tnio tlio African Desert and the North Pole are not painted 
either from actual perception or imaginative contemplation, 
both are depicted more through negations, inasmuch as 
neither of them—as after all was the intention—are suf¬ 
ficiently contrasted with the sweet, cheerful German 
picture. Thus also the other poem presents more of a 
natural-historical appeamncjo than a poetical one, and 
reminds me of pictures in which we see Adam in paradise 
with all the animals gathered round him. Both poems 
express a gentle aspiration which resolves itself into con¬ 
tentment. The poet takes a cheerful view of nature, with 
which however he seems to he acquainted only by hear¬ 
say. A few animated images surprise me, although 1 do 
not care to see the living forest, as a negative image, con- 
tmsted with the desert. One or two touches would h^ve to 
be given to individual expressions as well as to the metre. 

I could not tell you what advice to give to the author 
till I have seen some other things of his, so as to judge 
whether he possesses any aptitude or talent for other kinds 
of poetry. 1 should say th#t both poems possess good 
ingredients for a poet, but these of themselves alone do 
not make a poet. Perhaps the best thing for him to do 
would he to choose a perfectly simple idyllic scene, and to 
depict it, wo should uien the more readily be able to see 
how he would succeed in painting men, upon which, after 
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all, everylliing depends. 1 slionld thilik the FAhar would 
not look bad in the Almanack, and the Wanderrr might 
very well be inserted in the Horen. 

The Rintj^ which I herewith return, I still think very 
good after having read it again ; in fact, it seems to im- 
l^rove upon acquainiaucc, as shtndd be Iho c;iso with every 
poem of any value, for it compels us to threw ourselves into 
a state of mind into which, upon first I'eadjng or listening 
to it, we could not immtjdiiately transport ourselves. 

Farewell in spite of the rainy weather, which is un¬ 
friendly, not only to those who live in gardens, but also to 
the haymaking. 

G. 

My best thanks fur the sponges. 


337. — SCI 1 I 1 .LKR to Goethk. 

Jena, June 30, 1797. 

I am glad that you are not altogether displeased with 
my friend and protege. The derccis in this work struck 
me very forcibly, but 1 did not know exactly •whether this 
good I thought it t(» contain would hold its grouml. 
Honestly said, I found in these poems nnioh of my own 
former stylo, and it is not the first lime that the author 
has reminded me of it. lie is vehemently subjective, and 
this is united with a cortain i)hilosophical spirit and pene¬ 
tration. His condition is dangerous, for such natures arti 
rather difficult tb get at. However, when 1 compare these 
new poems with his former productions, I find that they 
give^signs of a certain kind of improvement; in short, the 
author isHOlderlin, •whom you met. in my house some years 
ago. I would not give him up, if only I could see a possi¬ 
bility of drawing him out of his own company and of 
opening up for him a beneficial and lasting influence from* 
wdthout. He is at present tfltor in the house of a merchant 
in Frankfort, and is therefore, as legards matters of taste 
and of poetrjT, thrown upon his own resources, and will 
continue to be more and more driven to seek refuge in 
himself while in this position. 

Our poetess Moreau has just made me a very acceptable 
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gift for tlie J3(r)rew.,^\vliich has really sui'piisod ine. It is 
the bcgijiTiing of a romance iii letters, which are written 
with a far greater ajiioiint of eleanicss, llucncy, and sim¬ 
plicity than [ sliould ever have expected from her. She 
is here beginning 1o free herself of faults w'hich I looked 
upon as quite incurable in her, and if she continues on 
this path wc shall live to see her accomplish something 
good. 1 am really astonished t(.» see how our womeu, in a 
luerely dilotlanto wa 3 % arc acquifiiJg a certain facility in 
writing which comes near to art. 

Do you happen to know anything of a certain Ahltcardi, 
rector in Anklam, from his translations of Callimachus ? 
Ho has offered his sorviccs to the Horen, and applied to 
Voss, who referred him to mo. He translates both from 
.ancient and from modern languages, and it is said that the 
Mercury of 17i)5 contains several things t>f his from Euri¬ 
pides, Ovid, and also from Camoens. If you see Bdttiger, 
please bo so kind as to question him on this matter, and to 
procure the above numbers of tho Mercury through him. 
Ho offers mo Hero and Leandcr, and some translations 
from the English, and I sliould bo very glad to be able to 
make iiso of him. 

I hope that tho two tolerably cheerful days wo have 
again been enjoying may haA^o been more pi'oductivo in your 
case than with me. My spasms have during ilio last fow 
days been more violent again, and have prevented my get¬ 
ting any sloex). 1 tried to think of Faust, but the devil in 
natura would not allow tho poetic ouo to put in an appear- 
auco. 

Earewell. 8oii. 

I have some rocollootion of a book on travels through 
North America by one Thomas Carver,* and have thought 
that tho character of these tiibes might perhaps bo well 
represented in a poem. In order to do this, howov<3r, 1 
should have to see Carver’s#book again. I had it from 
Knebol, but ho, as T hoar, is away. J*erhaps Voigt, who is 
rich in books of travels, may have a copy of it, and would 
lend it to me for a day. 

* Travels through the Interior Farts of North Am'riea, in tJte year 
1766, of whioli a translatiou into Glermaa had appeared in 1768. 
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338.— GoKTnB to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 1, 1797. 

I will now confess that I too found something of your 
style and method in the poems ; a similarity of tendency 
could scarcely fail to be observed, but they do not possess 
either the wealth, or the power, or the doptli of your 
works. Nevertheless tht> poems, as 1 have already said, 
deserve praise for a certain grace, sincerity, and sobriety, 
and the author, especially as you have formerly stood in 
some relation to him, no doubt deserves that you should do 
your utmost for him in leading and directing him. 

Our women wdll deserve praise if they continue thus 
to develop and form their minds by study and practice. 
After all, modern artists, as a rule, have no other path to 
pursue. There exists no theory—at least none generally 
intelligible—no decided models for representing a whole 
genre, and hence each of us has to develop his own poor 
self by sympathy and assimilation, and by a great deal of 
practice. 

Hofrath Hirt is here; to mo he is in many ways a 
strange phenomenon. The monuments of ancient and 
modern art which the glorious land possesses, and which 
ho left as they were, are very vividly present to his 
mind; and being a man of Tinderstanding, he knovrs right 
well how to classify and to estimate rich empiric know¬ 
ledge; for instance, he is a very good judge in matters 
of architecture, which is properly his special department. 
The well-known idea of—so to speak—the symbolical 
transferring of perfected architecture in wood to architec¬ 
ture in stone ho can carry out very well, and apply the 
conformity of the parts to use and to beauty. In the 
other arts also he has had extensive experience, but in 
strict sesthetio judgment ho is still standing at the point* 
where we foimerly left hmnj and in regard to antiquarian 
knowledge ho cannot be compared to Bottiger, inasmuch as 
he has neither the breadth nor the aptitude. Upon the 
whole, I find his presence very agreeable, because nis aims 
are at once animated, pleasant, and serious without being 
wearisome. He has had very many drawings made for his 
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architectural* <lcm|n8trations, where what is good aiul 
defective is very judiciously placed side by side. 

1 will make inquiries about the new contributor as well 
as about Carver’s book. 

Enclosed is a jmper relating to the other books, which 
please subscribe, and also send me back the other two. 

My Faust, in regard to plan and general survey, I have 
pushed forward pretty well in the short time, but actual 
architecture sown chased away the airy phantom again. If 
<inly I could get a quiet month,‘tfle work—to the amaze¬ 
ment and horror of all—should grow out of the earth like 
a huge family of toad-stools. If nothing should come of my 
journey, I moan to sot my whole faith in these drolleries. 
I am having what had boon printed copied out, and at 
the same time separated into parts, for in this way what is 
now can then more readily bo added to the old. 

I have not heard for some time from Mej'cr. Of my 
pn^irng, gcvcu shoots havo arilvcd, containing five cantos 
and the half of the sixth. Fai ewoll, and think of me. 

Cr. 


339.—SciiiLLEu to GolirrriK. 


July 4,1797. 

Ilirt has occupied mo in a very intei’esting manner 
during these last days, and has left mo several things that 
will engage my thoughts for a long time to come. Jiis 
opinions, even though they are somewhat prejudiced, are 
based upon varied and continued contemplation, and in a 
few words express the fruitful results of a lively observa¬ 
tion, and of profound study. It seems to me that in the 
main he is pretty much of the same mind with you and 
Meyer, at least one can speak to him for a long time about 
what is deepest and profoundost, without striking upon a 
dissonance or without being unintelligible to one another. 

• I should have liked to havf been the third man in jmur 
discussions with him on these subjects, because I cannot 
keep up a discussion on plastic art with my own resources 
for any length of time, hut can listen with profit. 

He is very much prejudiced against Michel Angelo, 
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and it seems to ino that he places him jnneh too low 
when assigning to him merely a temporary value. And 
yet, in spite ol’ his hard judgment of Michel Angelo, I 
found his reasoning very intelligible, and only doubt the 
eorreotnoss of the facts which he adduces in support of his 
of)mion. 

Otherwise T do not know very well what exactly to 
think of Hirt, and whether upon a longer acquaintance ho 
would be able to stand the test. I’crhapc many a thing 
by which, at present, Wo' makes an imposing effect are not 
really his own; at all events, it seems to me that the 
warmth and animatiem with which he has set forth many 
things do not exactly form a part of his nature. 

Get him to tell you something about ilfa/er Miiller * if he 
has not done so already. Tl is amusing enough to hear 
how his article in the Horen against Fei now originated. 

I hope to hear from you lo-morrow that your Faust has 
hoen progressing. Ilirt’s presence lias been a diversion to 
me during these last days, and the only idea that has been 
worked out is the poem on the ISortli American subject. 
1 enclose the iittle poem, which may be allowed to pass 
for the sake of varietv. 

Here is the note of the books, together with a letter* 
from Humboldt. The books you will receive through my 
bi other-in-law, to whom I am to-day sending a jrarcel. 

Farewell. ScH. 


•‘340. —Goethe to Schilleu. 

Weimar, July .5,1797. 

Faust has, in the meantime, been laid aside; the northern 
phantoms havo for a time been driven back by southern 
rominisconcos ; however, 1 havo vtiry thoroughly gone over 
the plan and the general survey, 

1 am very glad that you have become personally ac¬ 
quainted with our old KomaiJ friend; f you will in future 
be bettor able to understand him and his works. One can 
see in his case also what good can be brought about in an 
intelligent man by rich and almost complete experience. 

* Sec Leitora 274 and 275. t Hirt See note to Letter 12. 
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You arc quittf rigli« in thinking tViat his logical operations 
procjeed very welKwheii his premises are correct; hut it 
often happens that ho lays down general premises, which, if 
not false, are narrow and onesided, and then his conclusions 
hold good only for a time. Thus his dislike to Mifchel 
Angelo proceeds from a fixed and untenable idea; and 
again in his essay on Laokoon—'Which I herewith enclose— 
ho is right on many points and yet falls short in the main, 
t()r ho does n»l perceive that the ])ropositions of Lessing, 
VVinkelmann, his own—nay, tlfole of others also—do no 
more than deiiiie the boundaries of Art. At the same time 
ho is very right in the way he insists upon also having 
what is charatiteristio and pathetic in the plastic arts. 

This reminded me of an essay which f, wrote several 
years ago, and not being able to tind it, J have again taken 
np the matter which J remember very well, and have 
arranged in accordance with my own— t may doubtless 
sav our—present convictions. J'erhaps I may bo able to 
send it on Saturday. Ilirt’s essa^' is a good preparation 
for it, as it has been our latest prompter. Perhaps, and 
especially if Meyer retiiins with his treasures—this may 
give rise to much else, for when an opportunity occurs I 
moan again to take up the history of JSt. Peter’s,* because 
this work also may be regarded as the basis of so many 
others. 

The Death Song,^ which T return, is genuinely realistic 
and humorous in character, which in such cases so well be¬ 
comes uncivilised natures. It is one of the great merits of 
poetry to bo able to transport ns into such a state of mind, 
just as it is also one of its merits to ho able more and more 
to extend the circle of poetic subjects. Farewell; my kind 
greetings to your dear wife, and enjoy and make as much 
and as good use of your time as possible. 

Of Meyer I liave not yet heard anything. G. 

Could you not lot mo have a transcript of your Wallen¬ 
stein f I have promised ft to tho Duchess* who has 
already inquired several times with interest about your 
work. 

* Compare Letter 320. 


t Nndow.snUche Todtenkhgt'. 
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341. —Goetiik to Sciiili£:k. 


Weimar, July 7, 1797. 


I inuHt ai onco tJcnd you tho little note I have just 
received from Meyor. It was my most anxious, and at 
tho present moment, I may say, my one wish, to know 
him back in Switzerland, where ho got well so speedily 
last time, and will surely this time again recover his 
health. < 

I am now preparing lot my departure, so that 1 may 
get away immediately the Duke arrives. It would in a 
hundred different respects bo delightful and well if you 
would como over here for a few days; I should, of course, 
in any case pay you another visit, but it could only bo 
for a couple of hours, and we have much to discuss. More 
of this to-morrow morning. Farewell. 


G. 


342. —SoHiLLKu to Goethe. 

Jena, July 7,1797. 

It scorns to me that the present is just the very 
moment for throwing light upon and for examining how far 
Greek works of art exhibit character; for tho views held 
by Winkelmann and Lessing still generally prevail, and 
our latest icsthetic critics, both in poetry and tho plastic 
arts, are doing their very utmost to free what is beautiful 
in the Greeks from all that is characteristic, and to mako 
tho characteristic the distinguishing mark of the modern 
idea of Beauty, It seems to mo that modern analysts, 
by their efforts to regard the idea of Beauty as something 
distinct, and to exhibit it in a certain kind of singleness, 
have almost hollowed it out and converted it into an empty 
sound, that tliey have gone much too far in contrasting 
tho Beautiful with what is Correct and Appropriate, and 
that they have grossly exagg€ rated a separation which is 
made only by tho philosopher, and which is admissible 
only from one point of view. 

Many, I find, err again in a different manner, inasmuch 
as they refer the idea of Beauty much more to tho sub- 
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ject of a wo^ ofiart than to tlie treatment of it, and 
hence they cannot Taut be perplexed when they have to 
class under one single idea of Beauty, the Apollo in the 
Vatican and other similar figures—which are beautiful 
oven in their subject—with the Laokoou, a fawn, or other 
painful or ignoble representations. 

It is, as you know, the same with poetry. How people 
have over plagued, and still are plaguing themselves to 
reconcile the rude and often low and ugly nature of Homer 
and the tragic poets with the nhftons they have formed 
of what the Greeks regarded as beautiful. Would that 
some one could once for ovdl* venlure to cast out of 
circulation the idea, nay the very word Beautj''—with 
which, in fact, all those false notions are insej^arabl^’ con¬ 
nected—and, as ought to be, to set up truth in its most 
comprehensive sense in its place. 

llirt’s essay 1 should be very glad to have in the 
Horffn. You and Meyer—when the path is once opened 
up—might then the more conveniently take up the 
thread and find the public more prepared for it. I too 
might find my share of work in it, if the question con¬ 
cerning what is characteristic and pathetic in Greek 
works of art came to he thoroughly discussed, for I 
foresee that the investigations into Greek tragedy, which 
1 intend making, will lead me to the same point. Your 
essay 1 am expecting with eagerness. 

I have now come to the conclusion that the musical part 
of the Almanack must he finished before anything else, ^ 
the composer will not otherwise have his part of the worK 
finished in time. On this account I have now set to work 
with my poem on the Casting of the Bell, and since 
yesterday have been studying Kriinitz’s Encyclopedia, 
which has been of great use to mo. This poem I have 
much at heart, but it will take mo several weeks, as 1 
require to get myself into so many different kinds of 
dispositions, and have also a great bulk of matter to work 
out. I am also not disincline—if you encourage me in 
the idea—^to write other four or five small Kadowessian* 
• poems, so that this species of poetry into which 1 have 
thrown myself may be carried ont in a variety of forms. 

* See Letters 337 Cpostsciipt) and 340. 

2 A 
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Nothing has this weok come of my projected visit to 
Weimar, however, I trust to he abKd to accomplish it 
next week. My Prologue is at present still going the 
round, as soon as it comes back 1 will send it or bring it 
myself. 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

Sen. 


343. — CrOiSTnE to Schilleu. 

4 

Weimar, July 8,1797. 

HirPs essay possesses the great merit of strongly 
enforcing what is characteristic, and must—when it 
appears—^necessarily bring the question under discussion. 
I will try to get it for me Horen. Here also is mine, 
which, as a whole and in part, I commend to your 
indulgence as a hastily written essay. I shall be anxious 
to hear how you are satisfied with the method and the 
ideas, and shall also be curious to hear Moyer’s opinion 
in regard to the actual representation of the work of art. 
This essay might be extended and made to tre(A of the 
principal statues of antiquity and other works of art, and 
I feel convinced, like you, that in so doing one would be 
acting very much in accordance with the wishes of all 
those working in the domain of tragedy. 

, As our friend Meyer is again safe upon northern 
territory, I see many a good thing in prospect. To-day I 
can say no more. Farewell, and got your Bell happily 
cast; 1 certainly advise you to try your hand at some 
more Nadowessian poems. If possible, I shall try to 
come next week; it would be very nice if you could be¬ 
come more intimately acquainted with Hirt, and could 
hear about hU ai'chitectural deductions from himself. 

G* 


d44.-^SCRiTikR to GoBa?tti3. 

Jena, July 10,1797. 

You have in a few words^ and in artless maimer, said 
some splendid things in this essay, and diffused wonderful 
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clearness ovoi^this difficult subject. In fact the essay is a 
model as to the manner in which woiks of art ought to be 
regai'ded and judged; but it is also a model as to tho way 
principles should be applied In both of those respects I 
have learned a great deal from it. 

More of this by word of mouth, for I think of bringing 
it over myself to-morrow, and, if nothing intervonos,* 1 
shall be with you at about three o’clock. In case you 
cannot convoni»?utly take mo in, plpaso let me have a note 
at tho gate to that effect, so that F may drive on straight 
to my brother-in-law’s. My wife will accomi)any mo, and 
we propose staying till Thursday. 

I was heartily delighted to hear of Meyer’s safe arrival 
in his native town and of his health so speedily showing 
signs of improvement. It is also a great oouifort to me to 
know for certain that we shall not bo very far separated, 
at all events during the autumn and winter. 

Farewell. Humboldt begs mo to ask you to send his 
Aeschylus as soon as possible to Dresden, for ho is in 
urgent need of it. 

Sen. 


345.— GoKTHE to vSOJllLIiER. 

Wtuniar, July 19, 1797. 

You could not luivo given me any more delightful or 
more cheering nows on the eve of niy departriro than that, 
you irxtend spending the last week here. 1 bolievo 1 shall 
not find myself deceived in thinking that our having heeji 
together will again be productive of much good ; so much 
has been developing for the present and so much is in pre¬ 
paration for the future, that 1 shall start much nioro 
contentedly, for 1 hope to ho pretty busy on the road, and 
on my return shall look forward to liaving your assistance. 
If we continue thus getting through different works at tho 
same time—proceeding oautmusly with tho larger ones 
while cheering and amusing ourselves with smallor ones— 
we shall yet accomplish a good deal. 

I herewith send you back your Polycrafea ; I hope that 
your Chranes may soon fiy after me. On Satu^ay you shall 

2 A 2 
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hear more definitely about my leavi^ig. ^^^Farewell, and 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. I wrote to 
Schlegel to>day. 

G. 


346.—Schiller to Goethe. 

Jona, July 21,1797. 

T can never leave yo^i ^without feeling tliat something 
Jias been stirred up within me, and I should bo glad if, in 
return for the groat good I gain from you, I could help 
you in sotting the wealth of your mind in motion. A 
relation of this kind, built upon mutual perfectibility, 
must ever remain fresh and active, and in fact gain in 
variety, the more harmonious it becomes, and the more 
that that contrast vanishes, which in so many other 
instances alone prevents unifoimity. I venture to hope 
that wo shall gradually come to und(‘rstand one another 
in all such points as cxiu be explained, and tliat in the 
case of those which—owing to their nature—cannot be 
understood, we shall remain close to each other in the way 
of feeling. 

The best and most fruitful method by which I can 
make use of our communications and make them my own 
is always this: that I apply them directly to the work I 
am engaged in at the moment, and at once employ them 
* productively; and, as you say in your Introduction to 
Laokoon, that Art is wholly contained in every single 
work of art, so I think that all that which is general in 
Art must again be contained into the most specif case, if 
the reality of the idea is to he preserved. And thus, I 
trust, my Wallenstein and whatever of importance I pro¬ 
duce in future shall, in a concrete form, show and contain 
the whole system of that which has been able to assi¬ 
milate itself with my nature during our intercourso with* 
one another. ^ ' 

The desire to take uj) this work is again very strong in 
me, for it contains a more definite object, showing one’s 
faculties, the direction which their activity ought to take, 
and every step in it is of importance, so that there is no 
need for groping about helplessly among new and raw 
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subjects. I sliall :^ow, in the first place, fry and finish 
my poems for tho Almanack, for the composers are very 
anxious to have them; then I shall try my Inok with the 
Crams, and in September again return to my tragedy. 

The nows I receive from you will bring a fruitful 
change into the simple life to which 1 am now confined, 
and, besides receiving from you what is now, I shall stir 
up within me tho old subjects that have been discussed 
between us. * • • 

And so farewell, and think of mo when among our friendflt, 
in the same way as you will over bo present among us. My 
wife bids me send you a hearty farewell. 

Please do not forgot the chorus from Prometheus, 

ScH. 


347.—SciIIIXEIl to PllOFKfiSOR MkYKR, JN 

. Jonn, July 21,1707.“ 

Most heartily do I bid you welcome back upon German - 
ground, dear friend. Onr anxiety on your account was 
often great, and sincerely do we rejoice to hoar lhat your 
health is again improving." 

I am ashaniod to think that flio first woi*ds you receive 
from me, since you left, will moot you on your way ba(;k to 
us ; hut much as I would have had to say to yon by word 
of mouth, there was nothing that I should have cared to 
send across tho mountains. What we were busy abort 
hero, and how wo all were, you have doubtless heard 
through our mutual friend; he will also have told you 
how often you were in our thoughts. Prom him I heard, 
with the deepest interest, all that concerned you; how 
admirably you were employing your time, and what 
treasures you were collecting for us all. 

W© too, also, as you know, have not been idle, and 
least of all can this bo said^of oui- friend, who, during 
these last years, may he said to nave actually surpassed 
himself. His ©pio poem you have, of course, read; and 
you will admit that it is the climax of his, and of the 
whole of onr modem art. I have watched it coming into 
life, and was almost as much astounded at this process as 
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the work itself. While other like ourselves, 
have to collect and to test their materials lahoriously 
before they succeed slowly in producing anything toler¬ 
able, he has but gently to shake the tree, and its loveliest 
fruits, ripe and heavy, fall into his hands. It is incon¬ 
ceivable with what ease he is now gathering in, for his 
own use, the fruits of a well-spent life ai.d of a continued 
self-culture; how important and sure are all his steps, 
and his clear-sightednecsi, in regard to himself and his sub- 
jbets, how it saves him from vain endeavours and gropings 
about in the dark. Hut you have hipi by you now, and 
can convince yourself of all this with your own eyes. You 
will, however, also agree willi me in thinking that on the 
height whore he now stands, he should direct liis thoughts 
more to representing the beautiful form ho has assumed, 
than to starting otf upon now subjects; in short, that he 
should now devote himself wholly to poetical practice. 
When any one of the thousands who strive to reach this 
height, has succeeded in forming himself* into a beautiful 
aiid perfect whole, then, in my opinion, he cannot do 
better than to seek every possible form of expression for 
it; for, however far he might si jll advance, he never could 
give anything higher. I confess, however, that whatever 
he might gain hy a longer stay in Italy for certain 
piuposes, would nevertheless always seem to me to be 
lost for the object highest and nearest to him. ITenco, 
even on this account, dear friend, try and induce him to 
come back soon, and not to try and seek that afar off 
which he himself possesses at home. 

I have the pleasant hope that you may both perhaps bo 
again within my reach this winter, and that wo may 
continue our old delightful life of intercourse, communi¬ 
cating our thoughts and feelings to one another. My. 
health has, indeed, not improved much, but neiiher has it 
become worse, and this is a good sign. My courage and 
pleasure in my work still ^xist, and the transition fi'om 
speculation and produotiou has refreshed and made me feel 
younger. 

Your lady-pupil* I have also become acquainted with, 

* Amalia von Imhof, uho likewise poBScssed comiderablc talent for 
painting. 
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and liave been delighted with her talent, and her pleasant 
nature. She thin& of you with lively inteiost, and I 
hope that the poetic talent, which has meanwhile become 
so beautifully developed in her, will prove not to hcive 
injured the other. 

Farewell, my valued friend. I am looking eagerly 
forward to the more direct accounts that G. will give me 
of you. My wife sends you kindest greetings. Since you 
left, there has Heen an increase jr^iny family'-, as you may 
perhaps have heard, and Karl you will find a fine and 
well-disposed boy. 

SCH. 


848.—Goethe to Schilleu, 

Wcimur, July 22, 1797. 

To-day 1 can only send you my best thanks for you and 
your wife’s kind farewell greeting, and for the Horen T 
received. 

The longer I remain here, the greater is tho number of 
small matters I find to attend to, and the time passes 
w'ithoiit my taking in or producing anything, and I shall 
have to take care that I do not get impatient. 

Hath Schlcgel has just loft me. It seems that it was a 
wish io become better acquainted with y^ou that brought 
him hero again. 

I’lease have your Diver, Dolycrates^ and The Glove re- 
copied for me; tho copies I had I sent to Meyer. I might, 
perhaps, on my journey, meet with some good Christian 
or heathenish souls to whom I should like to read them. 
Before I leave I shall send you another letter, whatever 
.happens. 

G. 

I 

349.—SciiiLLaR io Goethe. 

Jena, July 23,1707, 

To have to wait when one’s things are all packed up, is 
a most wretched state to be in, and I hope that you may 
very speedily ho released from it. It is well that your 
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time is at the present moment taken U[p witSi a number of 
small occupations and amusements, for which a disturbed 
and indefinite state of mind at all times suffices. 

Humboldt writes that his wife is again laid up with 
fever. This will be a pretty journey for them, for, of 
course, they will meanwhile have to remain in Dresden. 
I tell you this by way of comfort, as the Jew said to 
Shylock: other men have ill-luck too. 

The three articles whj.ch Humboldt has Just returned to 
me I herewith enclose. The Nadowessian poem Humboldt 
thinks horrible, but what he says against it applies only 
to the rudeness of the subject. It is really curious that in 
matters poetical, in spite of great sympathy being shown 
on the one hand, such direct opposition can he met with 
on the other. 

My Zauherlehrling (Magiciaii^a Aj^prentii'e) I have sent 
to my musical composer in Stuttgart. It seems to mo to 
be admirably suited to a cheerful melody, for its movement 
is passionate throughout. 

Farewell. I shall write again the day after to-morrow, 
if nothing happens meanwhile. 

ScH. 


350.—-SciIlLLEPw to Goetiik. 

Jena, July 24, 1797. 

I shall to-day send Bottiger the Klopstocldam^ and also 
add a few lines myself. 

It was most unwelcome news to mo this morning, after 
a sleepless night, to hear that you had been ailing. 1 
hope* that this letter may find you in a state of con¬ 
valescence, to which the arrival of the Duke may perhaps . 
contribute its share. Under the circumstances, you will 
now have to wait for a more settled state of healtli. 

I herewith send you for ,vour* amusement an entirely 
new work,* wJiich exhibits German industry in an 
entirely new fashion. Such an exhibition of nullity, 
absurdity, and impudence is certainly possible only in 

* The title of this woric is, Gustavs IJJ. Tod, ein psychologidch- 
moralisdieti Gemdld.e. 
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these latest fSiiies^ef our literature, wliero the rapid ex- 
cliange of ideas ana forms no longer allows any distinction 
to be made l^etween what is mine and thino. I have 
among other things found it to contain passages, half’ a 
page in length, taken from my aesthetic works without 
acknowledging them to Ixj quotations, and have been not a 
little surprised to hear my ijJsissima verba resounding from 
the royal mouth. 

To make uii*for this, however, I have during these last 
days heard of a new poet, from whom, at least, something 
better may bo expected, lie lives at Fricdberg, near 
Frankfort, is called Schmidt, and, as 1 conclude from his 
mode of life, must live in a wild state of solitude, and 
possibly in poor circumstances. From a few specimens 
which 1 enclose, you will see that there is something in 
the man, and that genuine depth of feeling and a certain 
elevation of mind shines forth from out his rude and 
harsh style of language. When this half-savage succeeds 
in getting his diction and verse thoroughly under his 
command, and in obtaining an outward grace for the 
inward substance, T shall hope h) have in him an acquisi¬ 
tion for future Almanacks. If he pleases you likewhsc, 
the question would ho whether, as in the case of our 
Captain von Steigontesch, you could not say a few encou¬ 
raging words to liim when you are in Frankfort, 

1 must stop for to-day, for my pen is on the point of 
falling from my hand from very weariness. Be sure to 
let me hear to-morrow how 5 ^ou arc. My wife also sends 
you her heartiest good wishes that you may soon be better. 
Farewell. 

SCH. 


361. — Gortiie to SciiiLEEii. 

Weimar, July 2G, 1707. 

Accept my lieartfolt thanks for yom* sympathy about 
the state of my health. Tho^nsequences of a cold had tor¬ 
mented me ratbor badly for four-and-twenty hours; now, 
however, I am quite well again, and hope to start by 
the end of the week. I herewith return the re-murdered 
or rather the putrescent, Gustavus the Third, It is a 
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regular hotcli-potoli, such as the Gernifin public delights 
in, Thelise kind of works have taken the place of the 
conversations iii the realm of tho dead, and they always 
make a great impression upon our /rai/i-loving nation. 

The new poet is thoroughly good, and I should like to 
become acquainted with him. You will perhaps correct 
some trifles here and there, for the sake of clearness. 
His solitary life and narrowness are ve^y perceptible, 
however. ^ 

The Duke ari'ivcd yesterday, and looks very well. Tho 
celebrated Marianne Meyer* is also hero. It is a pity that 
she did not come a few days earlier. I should have liked 
you to have become acquainted with this remarkable 
character. Farewell, and give my kind greetings to your 
dear wife. As I saw the poems in your copyist’s hand¬ 
writing, T imagined that the Cranes had already taken 
flight. I am to-day so out of humour that I must speedily 
come to an end ©von with my prose. 


352.— Hchilleb to Goethe. 

Jena, July 28,171>7. 

Being uncei lain whether this letter will find you in 
Weimar, I mean only to send a few words to bid you good¬ 
bye. We were heariily glad to know you were so soon 
better again, and to hear that you were at last about to 
see your wish fulfilled. Let me now hope that your 
journey may be of benefit to you, and that, should you fail 
to meet wuth interesting acquaintances, the time may be 
shortened to ^ ou by the Muses. Perhaps a beautiful poetic 
dove may arise from tho ship of your travels,, perhaps 
even the Cranes may be flying from south to north. Tbo 
latter are still in a state of rest with me, and I avoid 
thinking of them so as to sc^d forth softie other things 
first. Moreover, the looking over poems by friends, both 
male and female, the editing of Agnes non Lilien and the 

* Marianne Meyer was the daughter of a Jewish hanker ia Berlin 
and, like her deter Sara, was eoleDTated for her great beauty, her rich 
intellectual gifts, refinement and amiability. 
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equipping ol*the Roren^ distract my mind a good deal, and 
not in a very enjoyable way. 

T sent Schlegel a few remarks upon bis Prometheus; in 
his reply—which I enclose—ho explains his intention 
somewhat broadly, but not veiy satisfactorily. However, 
r have done my j)art 5 and, in fact, things were beyond 
remedy. 

I have informed my poet Schmidt, in Friodberg, and 
also Ilolderliif, of your approaching visit to Frankfort; it 
now only depends upon those good people having sufficient 
courago to appear before you. I should bo \cij glad, to 
hear that you had mot them, and think that these poetic 
individuals may not be unwelcome to you in prosaic 
Frankfort. You will probably also find tho Imperial 
Captain von Steigentesch there, and see what ho is worth. 
Again we send you our blessing for your journey, and fare 
you right well. 

Sen. 


353.— Goctitk to SciiiiJJon. 

IVeiiuar, July 29,1797. 

To-morrow, in good earnest, 1 shall at last set off from 
this, just four weeks later than J had intended. Consider¬ 
ing tho difficulty I have had in getting away, my journey 
ought by rights to become veiy^’ important: I am afraid, 
however, tliat it will bo like t»thor human things. From 
Frankfort, at all events, you shall have a few words. 

I have been reading our attempts at ballad-writmg 
aloud, and seen them produce a good effect. In the case 
of your Olovt\ a doubt was raised as to whether one could 
say ein Thier Ische sich die Ztmge (an animal licks its 
tongue). I really did not know what to say to this. 

Schlegel’s essay I herewith return; it is indeed the 
same with poems as with actions, one is in an awkward 
position when called upon to defend them. 

Farewell. You said recAtly that only poetry could pro¬ 
duce a disposition for poetry, and as this is very true, it 
is also evident how much time a poet loses when ho devotes 
himself to the world, especially when in no want of subject- 
matter. I am already dreading the empiric breadth of tho 
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world before mo, but wo must hope for the befet, and when 
we meet again we shall recruit ourselves with a number 
of stories and observations. I now bid you, your dear 
wife, and those belonging to you, farewell. G. 

As Boie has not let us hear anything about himself yet, 
I send the post-receipt as a proof, at least, of my good-will, 
and it ought at all events to be made some use of in case 
the packet should be lost. You may, perhaps, have an 
opportunity of asking Bole'about it. 


354. — SciriLLKT? to Goktiik. 

Jena, August 7,1797. 

Wo are very anxious, dear friend, to hear how your 
journey went off. The opi)ro8sive heat during the day, 
and the almost incessant thuliderstorms at night, have 
made us very anxious about you; for it was almost insup¬ 
portable here, and my nerves were so much affected that 1 
have scar(;ely yet recovered. 

1 can, therofoi'o, tell you but little td-day, for 1 scarcely 
feel myself quite free yet from the groat feverishness from 
which 1 have been suffering for the last week, and 1 was 
really afraid nf being aitackod by some serious illness, 

Zoltev sent mo, a few days since, the melodies to your 
Bayadere^ and Mignon’s song. 'Pho latter pleases me par¬ 
ticularly. The music to the ballad does not suit all tho 
stanzas equally well, it is true, but in the case of some, as 
for instance, the third last, tho chorus: Wir tragen die 
Jugend (youth we carry), it is very good. I enclose the 
musio in case you may meet any people in Frankfort with 
good voices who could sing it to you. 

Herder has now ahso returned our ballads, which I had 
sent him to look at; but I cannot see from his letter what 
kind of impression they have^ made upon him. On the 
other hand, I learn that my Diver is merely an improved 
remodelling of a story narrated and sung by a certain 
Nicolaus Pesce. Do you happen to know anything about 
this Nicolaus Pesce, with whom I have so unexpectedly 
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come into competition ? Moreover, we cannot expect any¬ 
thing from IlerdOT for this year*R Horen ; he complains of 
his poverty, but assures me that this only makes him value 
the riches of others the more. 

I have during these last days again been looking into 
Diderot, Sur la Pdntnre^ in order to strengthen myself in 
the inspiriting company of his genius. It seems to me that 
it is the same with Diderot as with many others who 
hit the truth'* with their fcelii^^, but often lose it again 
through their reasoning. In his aesthetic works, I think, 
ho still looks too much to foreign and moral aims, he does 
not seek these sufficiently in the suhjoet itself and in its 
representation. To him the beauuful work of art must 
always serve some other pur];>ose. And as that which is truly 
beautiful and perfect in • ai*t must necessarily make men 
better, he seeks this effect of art in its substance, and in 
some definite result for tlio understanding, or for the moral 
sentiment. I believe it to be one of the advantages of 
our modern system of philosophy, that we have a simple 
formula for expressing the subjective effect of the ajsthetic, 
without destroying its character. 

Farewell. Gladden us soon with good news. My wife 
sends her warmest greetings ; the little ones are well and 
merry; other nows of our little circle I have none to 
send. 

Sen. 


355. — GoUTUE to SoHTLliER. 

Frankfort on the Main, August 9,1797. 

I arrived in Frankfort happily and in good health, 
without having met with the slightest inconvenience, and 
now, seated in a quiet and cheerful abode, I am reflecting 
what it is to start out into the world at my time of life. 
At an earlier ago wo are more impressed and confused by 
objects, because we are unable to judge or to comprehend 
them; but yet we settle mtilters more easily, inasmuch as 
we only take up what lies in our path, and pay little heed 
to what lies to the right or to the left. At a later period 
we come to know things better; our interest is alive to a 
greater number of subjects, and we should feel very ill at 
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ease did nut Helf-poasession and mothod then*oome to our 
assistance. I will now try, as w'ell as 1 csn, to put to rights 
all that has occurred to me within the last Week, test my 
schemes on Frankfort itself, as a city that embraces a great 
deal, and then prepare myself for my further travels. 

It struck me as very remarkable to note the peculiar 
character of the public in a large city. People live in ti 
perpetual whirl of getting and spending, and that which 
we call mood (^SHmmuTfg) can neither bc^ produced nor 
communicated. All ami^somcnts, even the theatre, arc 
meant only to be diversions, and the great fondness of the 
reading public for journals and aoniances, arises from the 
fact that journals always, and romances generally, bring 
diversion to diversion. 

1 think I have even observed a kind of aversion towards 
poetical works, or at all events in so far as they are 
poetical, which, owing to the above reasons, appears to 
me quite natural. Poetry demands, nay, it enforces, a 
collected state of mind, it isolates man against his will, it 
is repeatedly forcing itself on the? attention, and in the 
wide world (not to speak of the groat world) is as incon¬ 
venient as a faithful mistress. 

J. am now aocufitoraing myself to write down what 
strikes me in tlio things 1 sec, and what I think of them, 
without calling upon myself to make any very accurate 
observations, or to give any very mature opinion on the 
subjects, or oven to think of putting them to any future 
use. When one has come quite to the end of one’s jonmey, 
tho material in hand can then bo made use of as subject- 
.matter with a greater amount of cloarnoss, 

1 have been to tho theatre several times, and also made 
a methodical plan for forming an opinion of it. 1 have 
been gradually trying to fill this up, and it has now for 
the first time forcibly struck mo that in reality a good 
descriptive account of a journey can be given only when 
the country described is one foreign to the writer, where 
ho stands in no relation to aify one. No one would over 
venture to write about tho place where he usually i^des, 
unless the question were a mere enumeration of existing 
ciroumstances; the same is the case with everything that 
stands in any mea^ute near to us; one feels, in the fiirst 
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placet that it*would be an act of impiety publicly to express 
even one’s most and moderate judgment upon things. 
These observations lead to good results, and show mo mo 
path that has to bo pursued. Thus, for example, I am 
comparing the theatre herewith the one in Weimar; when 
1 have seen the one in Stuttgart, perhaps something of 
general importance may be said about the three, at all 
events, something that might bo expressed publicly. 

Farewell, aud keep in good health and good spirits in 
your garden-house. My kind greetings to your dear wife. 
When once t manage to get back into the Jena palace, .no 
one will readily drive me out of it again. It is a good 
thing that I have already contribute! my part to the 
Almanack of the Muaea^ for 1 can as little expect to write 
a poem during my journey as to moot a phamix. Again 
I bid you a hearty larewell. 


a. 


350.— Goethe to Sciiillek. 

Schmidt, from Friedberg, has been with mo; his ap¬ 
pearance was not unpleasant, but neither did he leave a 
favorable impression. On the whole be is a good-lookiag 
3 ^oung fellow, with a small head on moderately broad 
shoulders, capital legs and feet, holds himself well, is 
cleanly and respectably dressed according to the fashion 
hero. His features are small and close together, his eyes 
small and black, his hair black and cut close to his bead 
in the mns-cfilottish style. He makes strange con tor ti.''ns 
with his mouth, us if ho wished to give a cci'tain peculiar 
expression to what lie said. Ho is the son of a well-to- 
do morolmut, who thought of making liim a clergyman, 
whereby the fellow was wholly turned out of his course. 
I think that he would have done very well liad he been 
brought up to some circumscribed way of life, and a not 
very extensive trafficking business, for he seems to possess 
energy and a certain intensity of feeling. 1 should have 
liked best to baVe seen bim among the national guards 
The result will show, but I fear wo shall not have much 
pleasure in him. In the fimt place, therefore, j^ranted 
that he is not a man of straightened oircumstances, but one 
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^vbo, according, to his own account, his appearance and his 
dress, lives in tolerable comfort, then ii:' is a bad sign in 
him not to show any trace of aspiration, liberality, love, and 
confidence. He presented himself to me with the shallow 
egotism of an ex-stndent. But at the same time there was 
no trace of uncouthness, or of any awkwardness in his 
behaviour, except the contortions of his mouth. 

Tn my reception of him I took my stand upon the fact 
that yon had sent him to me, and in this way started a 
good many subjects; but ho chord of sympathy was struck 
between us, neither in regard to subjects either general or 
particular, nor oven in regard to Keinholdt and Fichte, of 
both of whom he had heard. In fact I could not draw 
anything of any consequence from him, except that during 
the last year he had taken up certain views of life through 
wliich ho had felt himself drawn towards pootiy (which 
may bo all very good), but that he had also become con¬ 
vinced that true culture consisted only in a certain con¬ 
nection between philosophy and poetry. Against this I 
have nothing to say, if only I had not to hear it from the 
lips of a young man. Otherwise he went as he came 
before a conversation on any one subject had been sot on 
foot, and this short visit was long enough for me. His 
resoiwod manner reminded mo of Holderlin, although ho 
is both a taller and a better made man. As soon as I have 
seen Holderlin I shall compare the two men more closely 
and send you my conclusion. I have, in my earlier years 
- especially, met with several characters of this kind, and 
I have come to seo what they are really worth. This 
lias been my general experience: men belonging to the 
morcantilo class who take to literature, and more especi¬ 
ally to poetry, have and retain a peculiar toumure, 8ome 
of them exhibit a certain earnestness and intensenoss, a 
certain endeavour, but they seem to me as little capable 
of any exaltation as of tho idea upon which all depends. 
Perhaps 1 am doing this class a wrong, and there may be* 
many belonging to other clasSres who are no better. Look 
back upon your own experience; you will, doubtless, also 
find exceptional cases.— 

It usually happens that we are more anxious about 
those who are on the move, and yet it should often be the 
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very reverse.* Thus your dear letter of the 7th tells me 
that you have notJ^beon quite well, while I have suffered 
little or nothing from the weather. The thunderstorms 
cooled the atmosphere during the nights, and in the 
morning wo started very early and rested during the 
hottest hours of the day; and even though wo did travel 
for some hours while it was very hot, still there is 
generally a current of air on the hills and in the valleys 
whero streams^ are flowing. At all events I arrived in 
Frankfort, having met with lit\ile inconvenience ion the 
road. I should now like again to accustom myself to Ijfe 
in a large town; to accustom myself not only to travel, 
but also to live while travelling; if only this be not 
totally denied mo by fate, for I am very well aware that 
my nature is ever striving after a calm and collected state 
of mind, and that it has no enjoyment in anything that 
interferes with this. Had 1 not in my Hermann und 
Dorothea an example that modem subjects, when conceived 
in a certain sense, could adapt themselves to the Epic, 1 
should not care to know anything further about an in¬ 
crease of empiricism. On the stage, as 1 here again see, 
there is much that might be done at the present moment, 
but it would have to bo handled lightly, and treated in 
Gozz’s fiishion; however, it is in no sense worth the 
trouble. 

Moyer has given our ballads a very good reception. As 
I have written to him every week from Weimar to Stiifa, 
I have already received several letters from him here ; his 
is a pure and truly progressive nature, and of inestimable 
value in every sense. I will hasten to get hold of him 
again in person, and never lot him aw.ay from mo again. 

I sincerely pity the old man on the Topfbtjrg that ho 
should be doomed—God knows by what strange freak—to 
put difficulties in his owm path and in that of others. I, 
a thousand times, prefer the Frankfort bankers, merchants, 
brokers, traders, Jews, gamblers, and speculators, who at 
all events gain something ft>r themselves even though 
they trip up others by the heels. Nicolaus Pesce, as 
far as 1 remember, is the hero of tho story you have 
handled—a diver by profession. But if, in Ibe case of a 
remodelling like yours, our old friend can venture to 

VOL. I, 2 b 
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Lrlug forward the chronicle which gajve a'^rcport of the 
little story, how can we take it ahiiss ot the rest of tiio 
public when in regard to romances they inquire whether 
it all really happened ? As curious an example is given 
by Diderot, who, notwithstanding his great genius, his 
depth of feeling and clear understanding, could not come 
to see that culture must go its own course through art, 
that it cannot bo subservient to anj'^ other, that it is very 
aptly connected with *' 1^1 others, etc .—which is surely 
easy enough to comprehend, as the facts stand out so 
prominently. 

Most whimsical is poor Kosegarten, who, after having 
all his life sung and twittered just as kind nature had 
shaped his throat and beak, is now' striving to display 
his individuality on the rack of the new philosophical 
demands, and has his beggarly cotit trailing on tbo 
ground after him in order to feel assured of having some 
such royal garment in bis wardrobe. 1 shall at once 
despatch the exMhitnm to Moyer. However, people like 
this, who can fancy that the Nothingness of our Art is its 
All, are bettor off than we who aro more or less convinced 
that the All of our Art is nothing. 

Sceptical realism looks well in a tj aveller. Whatever 
of idealism there is still left in me is carried carefully 
locked up in a casket, like the Undenian pigmy woman; * 
you will, thorofore, have to bo patient with mo in this 
respect. Probably I shall bo able to write out that littlo* 
story for you while on my travels. However I shall first 
wait a couple of months, fur although in the empiric 
world almost everything has a disagreeable effect upon 
me, still as a whole it does one a great deal of good to 
find oneself at last coming to a mear consciousness of 
one’s self. Farewell, and interpret for youtself toy often 
strange words in accordance with what you know of me, 
for it would be impossible for me to rectify myself and 
to bring these rhapsodical j^ncies into any connection oi* 
ooUsistency. 

My kind gtieetings to your dear wife, and pray hold our 
Agnes and Amalia in your good estimation; one does not 
know what One has in such natures till one locks about 

* XHe neue MdmijM. See also note to Letter 276. 
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the wide world in^the hope of finding similar ones. You, 
my friend, have the gift of being able to give instruction 
which is denied to me; both of these pupils of yours will, 
I feel sure, yet accomplish much that is good, if only they 
communicate their views and learn to understand more 
about the fundamental demands of Art in regard to the 
disposition of the whole. 

• G. 


357. — Goethe to ScHiLLER. 

Frankfort, August 17,1797. 

Yesterday 1 was present at a representation of the 
opera Palmira^ which, taken as a whole, was very well 
and properly given. What especially pleased me wfis 
that 1 had a good opportunity of examining one part of it 
innot thoroughly, namely, the scenery; it is the work of a 
Milanese, Fuentes by name, who is at present living here. 
The great difficulty as regards scenic architecture is that 
one must have a knowledge of the principles of genuine 
architecture and yet he able to deviate from them in order 
to attain the end in view. Architecture, in the higher 
sense, ought to have an earnest, lofty, and steadfast 
character and expression—it can scarcely attend to what 
is graceful without becoming weak—and yet upon the 
stage everything has to present a graceful appearance. 
Theatrical architecture should be light-, ornamental, ard 
varied, and yet should at the same time represent the 
gorgeous, the lofty, and the noble. The decorations, 
especially of tho background, ought in fact to be tableaux; 
the scene-painter has to go a step further than the land- 
Boape-paintor, who must also understand how to modify 
ar<iiitecture according to his requirements. Tho scenic 
decorations to Palmira furnish instances from which the 
rules of scene painting migiit bo deduced; there are six 
scenes which follow one another in two acts without any 
single one being repealed; they are designed wiA 
judicious variety and gradation. One sees from them 
that the artist is acquainted with all the resources of 
genuine architecture, even when ho builds as never would 

2 B 2 
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or should bo built; everything retains^^the semblance of 
possibility, and all his constructions &Te based upon the 
idea of what is demanded by reality. His ornamentations 
are very rich, but applied and distributed with genuine 
taste. In tho case of the artist in question we have an 
example of tho great stucco-school which exists in Milan, 
and of which a knowledge can be got from the prints of 
Albertolli. All the proportions tend to what is slender, 
as do likewise all ther* figures, statues, "fias-reliefs, and 
painted lookers-on; tho excessive length and powerful 
gestures <jf many of the figures are not mere mannerism, 
but have been required to be thus by necessity and taste. 
The colouring is faultless, and the style of painting very 
free and bold. The work exhibits all the perspective 
contrivances, all the charms of masses arranged accord¬ 
ing to tho different points of direction. The several parts 
arc perfectly distinct and clear without being hard, and 
the whole is most admirably consistent. One perceives 
in the endless details tho result of the studies of a great 
school, and the knowledge which has boon acquired by 
sevoi-al generations of men, and it may doubtless bo 
said that this style of Art is here brought to its highest 
point; a pity it is that tho man’s health is so delicate and 
that his life is despaired of. I will see that what I have 
here given as a mere hurried sketch shall bo arranged and 
worked out in a better manner. 

And now farewell, and let mo hear from you again soon. 
I am often by you on your peaceful height, and when it is 
raining haid 1 think of the rushing of the Leutra* and its 
windings. 

1 shall not come back till I feel a surfeit of empiricism, 
as we cannot think of a totality. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings to all. 

G. 

358. —Goetii^ to SchilLek. 

Frankfort, August 17,1797. 

A thought has struck me which, as it may be important 
for the rest of my journey, I will at once communicate to 

* A little river which flows past Jena. 
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you so as to liavo your opinion in how far it may bo right 
and in how far I Oca right in allowing m 3 ’’sclf to be led by 
it. In following tho calm and cold path of an observer, 
nay, of mere looker-on, I very soon remarked that tho 
accounts which I had given of certain objects was in some 
measure sentimental, and this struck mo so forcibly that I 
was instantly induced to reflect upon the cause, and found 
the following to be tho state of the case. In general that 
which I SCO and experience combines veiy well with all 
my other knowledge, and is not’ulipleasant to me, because 
1 class it with tho general mass of what I know, and it 
helps to increase my capital. On the other hand, I could 
not name an^'thing met with on my whole jouniey, that has 
in any way given rise in me to sentiment (Empjinduwf), the 
fact being that 1 am to-day as composed and unmoved as 
under tho most ordinajy circumstances and occurrences. 
Whence, therefore, comes this seeming state of senti¬ 
mentality, which is to me tho more remarJcable because for 
tjvjuio time past I have felt no trace of it in my natuie, 
unless the poetic mood could be so called? Might one, 
therefore, not ho poetically" disposed towards a subject that 
is not wholly poetical itself, and hence be in a certain 
intermediate state ? 

I have carefully observed the objects which pioduce 
this effect and have found to my ustoiiishmeut that in fact 
they are symbolical, that is (as I scarcely need say), 
they are eminent cases which, in characteristic variety, 
stand as the representatives of many others, embrace a 
certain totality in themselves, demand a certain suc'^es- 
sion, excite similar and foreign subjects in my mind, and 
thus, from within as well as from without, lay" claim to a 
certain oneness and.universality. Hence they" are what 
a happy subject is to a poet, happy objects for tho rmn; 
and as one cannot give them any poetic form, because 
one recapitulates them to oneself, one has at least to 
give them an ideal form, that is, a human form in the 
higher sense, in fact, what, iti tho much-abused expression 
is called sentimental. Hence you will not laugh but only 
smile when, to my own astonishment, I toll you that, if I 
should note down anything of my travels for friends or 
for (he puhliCy I shall be in danger of writing a sentimental 
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journey. Yet I would not, as you know, f^ar any word, 
even tiio most depreciatory, if the treati^ent justified me in 
what I did, nay, even though I could be so fortunate as to 
give the depreciated word back its dignity. 

I refer you to what you yourself have so beautifully 
unfolded, to what is the customary language between us, 
and would ask: when is a sentimental phenomenon (which 
wo dare not despise bo it ever so troublesome) intolerable ? 
I answer: when the ideal is directly conn<^oted with what 
is common. This can hf.p^en only in the case of an empty 
stylo, wanting both in substance and form, for this would 
annihilate both the idea and the object; the former, which 
can be significant and occupy itself only with what is signi¬ 
ficant, and the latter, which can bo thoroughly good and 
n’ght without being significant. 

As 3 ^ot I have found but two such objccjts : the public 
square in which I am living—which, in regard to its posi¬ 
tion and all that takes place in it, is symbolical at every 
moment; and the area occupied by my grandfather’s house, 
courtyard, and garden—which has been converted by wise, 
enterprising people from its contracted patriarchal con¬ 
dition, as occupied by an old magistrate of Frankfort, into 
a most useful market-place. The house itself, by strange 
coincidences, was destroyed at the time of the bombardment, 
and although for the most part now a mere mound of 
debrisy is wcirth double what was paid for it to my people 
eleven yeais ago by the present proprietors. Now, in so 
far as it may bo supposed that the place will again be pur¬ 
chased and rebuilt by some new speculator, you will easily 
perceive that in more than one sense it must, and especially 
according to my view, stand as a symbol of many thousapds 
of other cases in this thriving mercantile city. 

In this case, of course, there is in addition the loving 
remembrance I have of it; but when, on the further course 
of my journey, having been made obse3r\^ant by these cases, 
I direct my attention not merely to what is remarhabley, 
but to what is aigniflemty 1 cannot fail to gather in a rich 
harvest for myself and others. I will first tjy here, and 
see what I can observe of the s^^mholical, but shall niore 
particularly study this suljjeot in regard to places with 
which 1 am iiuacquainted, and am now seeing for the first 
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time. If I 4aTicceGd in this, then—without wishing to 

S ursue tho trial "N^ry extensively, and yet going into the 
opth in every case, and always as far T may he permitted— 
X cannot fail to carry away booty enough from well-known 
lands and regions. 

Tell me your thoughts on this subject in good time, so 
that I may be instructed, confirmed, invigoralod and 
cheered. The matter is an important one, for it annuls the 
contradiction vhich lies between my nature and direct ex- 
porienoo, and which in former ycftrs I was never able to 
solve immediately and happily. For 1 confess that I would 
rather have turned straight homo again, in order to work 
out of my inmost being phantoms of ovoiy kind, than to 
liavo again, as hitherto, to buffet with the million-faced 
Hydra of Empiricism ; for he who does not seek pleasure 
or advantage from it had bettor draw back in good time. 

Thus much for to-day, although I have another im¬ 
portant chapter of a similar kind to discuss, which I mcaii 
to take in hand one day soon, and bog you to give me your 
thoughts on the subject. Farewell, my kind greetings to 
your circle, and please do not let any one except those 
dearest to you know or hear anything of my letters. 

a. 


359.— SCTITLLEti to CtOETUE. 

Jena, August 17, 1797. 

Tho description which yon give me of Frankfort and 
large towns in general is not comforting, either to tho 
poet or to the philosopher, but the truth of it is very^ evi¬ 
dent, and it being now an established point that a man 
poetises and philosophises only foi* himself, nothing can be 
said against it; on the contrary, it sfrengthens one in the 
good path that has been entered upon, .and cuts off all 
temptation of applying pootry to anything outward. 

This much has also beej^uo clear to mo from my few 
experionces, that, taken as a whole, people can he made 
either very happy or very unhappy by poetry, and, it seems 
to me, where the one end is not to be attained the other 
should ho our aim. They must he discomfoi’ied and an 
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end put to their own self-satisfaction, they must bo 
thrown into a state of uneasiness and sui-prise. Poetry 
must confront them cillicr as a Genius or as a Spectre. By 
this moans alone will people learn to believe in the 
existence of Poetry, and to have respect for the poet. I 
have, moreover, nowhere found this respect greater than in 
this sot of persons, although, at the same time, it was 
nowhere so unfruitful and so wanting in inclination. There 
is something that speaks to the poet in everything, and 
you may be ever so nn\>elieving a realist, still you will 
have to admit that this X is the germ of idealism, and that 
it is this alone that prevents real life, with its common 
Empiricism, from destroying all susceptibility for the 
poetical. It is indeed true that this is far from being 
sufficient to promote a genuinely poetical and assthotic state 
of mind, in fact, this state of mind is frequently hindered 
by it, just as freedom is through moral tendencies; but 
much is already gained l)y an outlet from Empiricism 
being opened up. 

1 have, as 1 see, acquired but little honour with 1113 ' p-o- 
TTerr Schmidt, but I will hope for tlie liest till I can 
do so no longei*. I happen, in fact, to be in that desperate 
case when it becomes a matter of consequence to me that 
other people sliould be worth something, and that something 
should be made out of them; hence 1 shall hold by this 
Hdlderlin and Schmidt as long as possible. 

Heir Schmidt, as he is now, is indeed but the counter- 
cariciiture of the Frankfoit empirical w'orld, and just as 
Ibis city has no time to look into itself, so tJiis man and 
others in a similar position cannot get out of themselves 
at all. In the one case, I might say, wo have sentiment 
enough, but no object for it; in tlio other, the bare, empty 
object without sentiment. And thus wo everywhere have 
only the materials for a man such as the poet lequires, but 
they are scattered, and have not taken hold of one another. 

I should like to know whether this Schmidt, this Kiohtor,* 
and this Hdldorlin, would, uV.dor all circumstances, havo 
remained absolutely as subjective, as eccentric, and as 
monosyllabic? ’Whether it is not owing to something 
primitive, simply the want of asstlietic nouiisbmeut and 
influence from without, and the opposition of the empiric 
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world, in whi(!li tliey live, against their idealistic tendency, 
that has prodnood Ahis unfortunate result. I am very much 
inclined to believe the latter to hfivo been the case, and 
even though a powerful and happy nature overcomes every¬ 
thing, still it seems to mo that many a good talent is lost 
in this way. 

Your remark that those who enter the domain of poeti*y 
from a certain class, possess a certiiiu amount of earnestness 
and intenseness, but no freedom^C|ilmnesK and clearness, is 
doubtless very tiue. Earnestness and intenseness are the 
necossary^ and natural consequence when inclination and 
occupation come into conflict, when one is isolated and 
thrown back upon oneself; hence the merchant’s son who 
writes poetry must be possessed of greater depth than 
usual if he is to think only of some such thing. But it is 
just as natuial that ho should turn more to the moral side 
than to the msthetie, inasmuch as ho fools with passionate 
vehemence, is driven into himself, and finds that objects 
repel rather than that they lay hold of him, and hence he 
can never succeed in obtaining a clear and calm survey of 
them. 

J find a further proof of this observation of yours in 
the fact that those who take to poetry after having had a 
liberal education show a certain freedom, clearness and 
readiness, but little earnestness and intensenoss. In the 
case of the former, what is characterislio almost approaches 
caricature, and always with a certain amount of one- 
sidedness and harshness ; with the latter, wo have to fear 
a want of wliat is characteristic, insipidity and aim >st 
shallowness. 1 should say that the latter come nearer to 
the gesthetic in form, the foimor more in regard to the sub¬ 
stance. In comparing our Jena and Weimar poetesses, I 
have made some observations which 1 mean to communicate 
to you some day. Our friend Mereaii has, in fact, a certain 
in tenseness, and at times even a dignity of feeling, and a 
certain amount of depth iilso, cannot bo denied her. Only 
her character has been foriijdid in solitude and in a kind of 
opposition to the world. On the other hand, Amalia Jmhof 
has t&<ken up poetry, not for the love of the thing, but for 
fancy’s sake, and will do no more than play with it all her 
life. But because, accoi ding to my ideti, the msthetio is at 
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once both seriousness and play, the seriousness being based 
in the substance, and the play in the f^orm, Mereau will 
always miss the poetic element in the form, Imhof always 
in the substance. With ray sister-in-law the case is a 
peculiar one, she has tho good points of both, but too great 
an amount of imagination keeps licr from the actual point 
upon which all depends. 

I think I have already told you that I sent Kosogarten a 
letter giving him my opinion, and telling him that I was 
anxious to havo his ansVSr, He has now written to me, 
and is veiy grateful for my frankness. But how little 
hope there is of helping him 1 see from the fact that, in 
the self-same letter, he encloses the table of contents of 
his poems, which could only have been written by a mad 
man. Certain people are beyond help, and especially he 
whose brow the gods have encircled with a brazen band.* 

Here at last is my Ihycm. I trust you may be satis¬ 
fied with it. I confess that in looking movts closely into 
the subject I found more difficulties than I had at lii'st an¬ 
ticipated, however I think I have overcome most of tliem. 
Tho two main poinis upon which things depended, seemed 
to mo in the first place to give the narj ativo a continuity 
which the rough story did not possess, and secondly, to pro- 
duco the proper state of mind for the effect. I have not 
been able to put the last touches to it to-day, as 1 did not 
get finished till yesterday evening; I am, moreover, very 
anxious that you should read the ballad soon, so that I imiy 
still have the benefit of your suggestions. The pleasantest 
news would be to hear that 1 had met your wishes in all 
essential points. 

Here also are two proof-sheets of tho Almanack. I shall 
enedosQ my next letter to you direct to Cotta, as by tho 
end of the month I presume you will have left Frankfort. 

My health during the last week has again been better, 
and all the rest of our household are well. My wife sends 
kind greetings. Of tho Humboldts I have not heard 
anything since they left I)rl.sden. Of Getter’s legacy I 
have received his opera 27*6 Enchanted Island, which is an 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 1 have read the first 

* Tills was an expression used by Iphigcnia in rcigard to the Titans, 
in tlui iirst version of the drama; it was afterwards somewhat altered. 
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act, which, however, is very weak and very meagre footl. 
However, I tljanlf| heaven that I have got some sheets 
wherewith to fill the Horen, and this, moreover, from a 
classical author, who before his death complained bo 
bitterly about the Xenia, Hence, therefore, Gotter, who 
during his lifetime would have nothing to do vy^ith the 
Horen, shall bo forced to make his appearance in it after 
his decease. 

Farewell, au^ let me soon hear from you again. 

* • Sen. 


360 a.— Goethe to Scuillek. 

Frankfort, August 22,1797. 

Your rich and beautiful little packet came to me in good 
time. I think of leaving this in a few days, and can 
only send you a few words from here about what you have 
sent me. 

The Almanack has already a splendid appearance, espe¬ 
cially when one knows what is yet to come. 

Your Cranes of Ibycus I think very successful; the 
transition to tho theatre is very good, and the Chorus of 
the Eumenidcs in tho proper place. This turn having 
once been devised, the whole storj" cannot noAv exist 
without it, and hence, should 1 still think of iny working 
out my idea, I should likewise have to introduce this Chonis. 

Now let mo make some other suggestions : 1. The 
cranes as birds of passage should be a whole flock, flying 
over Ibycus as well as over the theatre. They shouid 
come as a natural phenomenon, and thus be like the sun 
and other normal appearances. This would also rid the 
story of tho element of wondor, which it does not require 
to possess; the birds £^rc perhaps only a part of the great 
migrating flock, and thus what is accidental alone oon- 
stitutes what of proseutiment and strangeness tho story 
contains. 2. Further, aften tho 14th verse,* where the 
Furies have retired, I should add another verse, in order to 
describe tho state of mind produced by the words of the 

• Now the 18th verse, for Schiller followed some of Goethe’s sug¬ 
gestions. 
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Chorus upon the people, to pass over from the serious 
utterances of the good to the reckless ani^jscment of the bad, 
and then to cause the murderer—stupidly, harshly and 
loudly, it is tmc, hut only within the hearing of his imme¬ 
diate neighbours—to make his foolish exclamation. This 
would give rise to a fracas between him and those of the 
audience nearest to liim, whereby the attention of the 
people would bo drawn to him, etc. By this means, as 
well as by flock of l^irfls, everything wduld be enacted 
in a natural way, which in my opinion would add to the 
effect, because the 15th verse, as it now stands, begins too 
loudly and importantly, and leads one to expect something 
different. If in one or two passages you pay a little more 
attention to the rhyme, the rest will easily bo managed, 
and I congratulate you upon this sueoessful work. 

I have been making some experiences in regard to the 
actual state of an attentive traveller, and have discovered 
wheioin the fault of books of ti*avol very often consists. 
Let the point of view taken by the traveller bo whichever 
one he pleases, still his view of things will ever be one¬ 
sided, and his judgment will bo a hasty one ; on the other 
hand, the view taken from this one side is very vivid, and 
the judgment formed is in a certain sense correct. I have 
therefore had a blank book made into which I mean to 
stitch all the various kinds of public papers that I come 
across—daily newspapers, weekly papers, extracts from 
sermons, urdinajices, play-hills, price-lists—and shall then 
add to tlicse, remarks of my own of what I see and observe, 
by way of giving my opinion at the moment; 1 shall then 
talk these subjects over in company and bring forward 
my opinion, for I shall then soon see. in how far I am 
well-informed, and in how far my judgment corresponds 
with the judgment of well-informed men. Thereupon I 
shall again enter my new experience and information into 
my collection; in this way 1 shall gather materials which 
at some future time will ho sufficiently interesting as 
regards outward and inward'dife. If, together with this 
preliminary knowledge and my mental practice, I continue 
to find pleasure in carrying out this work for a time, I 
shall collect a great quantity of material. 

A few poetical^Bubjccts have already occurred to me, 
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tlicse I shall*carefully stow away in my heart; one can 
never know at tlw> first moment what may, at a future 
time, separate itself from the rough experience as true 
substance. 

Motwithstanding this, I will not deny that I ha'vo 
several times been seized with a longing for the valley of 
the Saal, and were I to-day to bo transposed thither, I 
should at once, without taking one look back, bo able to 
sot to work wiih my Faust or some other poetical work. 

Wallenstein will probably at present be engaging your 
thoughts but little or not at all, as the Almanack has to be 
attended to. If, however, you are at work with it, let mo 
hear something about it. 

The theatre hero is in a certain sense not bad, but 
much too weakly provided with actors; true, about a year 
ago it suffered a very severe shock. I really do not know 
what play of any worth and dignity could bo given here at 
present. 


3G0 b. 

August 23, I7i)7. 

In addition to what I said yestordaj^ about the ballad, 
I must to-day, for the sake of greater distinctness, add a 
few words more. As the middle is so very successful 1 
wish that you would add a few stanzas to the exposition, 
for in any case the poem is not too long. Mco voto the 
cranes were already seen by wandering Ibycus; as a 
traveller he would compare himself with the travelling 
birds; as a guest, he would, with the guests, look upon it 
as a good presentiment, and, when in the hands of the 
murderers, would then call upon the already known cranes, 
his travelling companions, as witnesses. jS’ow, had it been 
considered of any advantage, he might ha\'e seen this flock 
even while on board the ship. You see from what I ssid 
yesterday that I am anxious to make a long and broad 
story out of these craneef which I think would again 
connect itself well with the long involved threads of the 
Eumonides. I told you yesterday my opinion in regard to 
the end. Otherwise, I have nothing further in my own 
sketch that you could make use of in your poem. 
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Yesterday Holderlin came to see me; he looks somewhat 
depressed and sickly, but he is very amiUble, and modestly, 
nay, timidly fmhk. He spoke about various Subjects in a 
manner that betrayed him as one of your school, and many 
ideas he has so thoroughly made his own, that he could 
readily take up many a thing. I advised him to write 
short poems, and to choose in every case a subject of human 
interest. He seemed still to have some jgredilection for 
the Middle Ages, in whieV I could not encourage him. I 
shall probably not see Captain Steigentesoh; he comes and 
goes ; I missed him several times when I called, and a note 
which I left for him on the last occasion he will perhaps 
not receive till after my departure. My kind greetings 
to your dear wife and our poetical lady-friends. 1 have 
always been in hopes of sending you something for our 
Almanack of the Muses; perhaps the air of Suabia may be 
more productive. In reality, it is only after leaving this 
that I start out into foreign 2 )arts, and shall therefore the 
more eagerly look for a letter from you at Cotta’s. 

Cr. 


361.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort, Aug^ist 24,1797. 

Before leaving this I must tell you of a work which I 
have commenced, and which will probably be for the 
Horen. 1 have before me about two hundred French 
satirical engravings; after having arranged them I find 
them directed: 


I. Against Foreign affaire. 

(a,) England. 

(b.) The Pope. 

(o.) Austiia. 

II. Against Home affairs. 

(a.) The old Boign of Teqror. 

(h.) Follies of Faehiott:— 

1. Represented in their exaggeration. 

2. In their relation to one another. 

3. In their ndaiion to antiquated follies. 

4. In relation to finance and otlier political mutters, 
(c.) Against those hostile to Art. 
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1 am now l/egiiming to describe each, one sepai-ately, and 
they are pretty ssuccessful; for as most of them suggest 
something to the mind, and are witty, symbolical and 
allegorical, they often present themselves to the imagina¬ 
tion as well, and even better, than they do to the eye; 
having so largo a quantity of material to survey, one can 
make some very good observations on French genius and art 
in general; and even though one could not, and has not 
oven the intention of doing as Lic^tfnherg would do, still the 
view taken is always gay and cheerful enough to make it 
pleasant reading. In Switzerland 1 shall be sure to find 
more, and perhaps also the earlier ones. A very good 
essay could be made out of these, and the October number 
would get a tolerable contribution. Some have already 
been given in the Mermry and the Journal of Fashion and 
elsewhere, which I shall now include with the rest. .1 am 
in hopes of finding many a thing like these and of a similar 
kind on my journey, and that after the month of October 
1 shall again be able to offer you some good contributions; 
for ill fact one need only take a thing properly in hand for 
it to be done. I have double pleasure in our present 
Almanack, for it was in reality by sheer resolution and 
perseverance on our part that we got it started. If only 
you keep your poetical friends of both sexes in a state of 
good humour and activity, next spring we shall only 
require about four weeks to compile our next. 

Farewell, and write to mo often and fully, j\ty box is 
off to Stuttgart, and if the wcathei*, which has lately been 
rainy, cold and dismal, clears agsin, as it seems inclined 
to do, I shall start at once. 1 should like to cross the 
moimtain-road on a bright day. 

G. 


3G2.—ScHiLLifiR to Goethe. 

^ Jena, Auguftl 30, 1797. 

I thought myself on the road to recovery when 1 last 
Wrote to you, but for the last week t have been suffering 
from a severe influenza, and troubled w ith an obstinate 
cough which is going the round of the house. The fever, 
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it is true, has left me to-day, but my cough still pieces 
me very muoh, and my head feels shaken to pieces. I tell 
you this, dear friend, only by way of an excuse for my 
silence. 

Wo are anxiously expecting news from you, and want to 
know whore you are now to be found. Herewith you will 
receive now proof-sheets. 

Your dear letter which I received on the 20tli I must 
defer answering till my head is again clear* 

Even on your journfej^, dear friend, I shall have to 
torment you. l)o think sometimes of the Hm-en, and see 
whether your journey itself cannot contribute something. 
The need is great, and all the more so at present as 
I myself am useless to give any help. With such inter¬ 
ruptions as I have just experienced, I shall have trouble 
enough in finding inclination and time for my Bell, which 
is not nearly cast yet. 

Keep cheerful and in good healtli, and continue to enliven 
me even from a distance. Wo and all belonging to us 
think of you with the most heartfelt interest. My wife 
sends a thousand greetings. 

Farewell. Sen. 

A few minutes ago, to our unexpected and great delight, 
your last letter came in. Accept my heartfelt thanks for 
what you say about my Ihycus. Those suggestions of 
yours which it is in my power to follow shall certainly be 
made use of. I have here again very distinctly felt how 
much is accomplished by a vivid knowledge of things oven 
ill the case of invention. I know the cranes only from a 
few similes which served the occasion, and the want of a 
vivid viev'^ of things caused me to overlook the good use 
which could be made of this natural phenomenon. I will 
try and give the appearance of tho cranes more breadth 
and importance, inasmuch as they are the heroes of Fato. 
How I am to alter tho transition to the exclamation made 
by the murderer I do not am yet exactly see, although I 
feel that something ought to be done there.* Howevoi’, 
as soon as 1 am in the proper humour for it, something 
may occur to me. 

* Tho 19tli vorse was subsequently intawduoed here. 
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Again accent my thankw fur your letter. If my health, 
will permit mo, I tiiall write again the day after to-morrow 
for certain. 

Farewell. Son. 


363 a. — Goethe to Schilleli, 

Stuttgart, August 30, 1797. 

Having last might repeatedly, ciilled upon you—as the 
patron saint of all suoh as suffer from sleeplessness—for 
support, and having actually felt myself strengthened 
l>y your example to survive one of the must grievous 
adventures with bugs in the belly of the lloiiian Emperor, 
I must now, in accordance with my vow, at once give you 
an account of my doings. ' 

On the 26th 1 left Frankfort, and had a pleasant drive 
under a clouded sky as far as IToidelbcrg, where during 
the whole of the following day, in the most brilliant sun 
light, 1 gazed in ccstacy on the scenery around. 

On the 27th i set off very early, rested during the heat 
at Sinzheim, and arrived early at Heilbroim. This town 
and its surroundings interested mo very much. I spent 
the 28th there, and left early on the 20th, so that I was in 
Ludwigsburg by 9 o’clock. At five in the evening I again 
set off, and entered Stuttgart just as the sun was setting. 
This town, encircled as it is with hills, looked very solemn 
in the evening twilight. 

Early this morning 1 reconnoitred the town by myself. 
Its situation, and particularly its avenues, pleased me very 
much. Herr Eapp 1 found to be a very amiable man, and 
a good connoisseur of the fine arts; in landscape-drawing 
he shows a very fair amount of talent, good knowledge, 
and experience. We went at once to Professor Hanneckor’s, 
where I saw a finished model in gypsum of Hector scolding 
Paris, somewhat above life-size; also a leclining, naked, 
female figure in the character of the love-sick Sappho; 
thiB was finished in gypsum affd begun in marble. Further, 
a small sitting figure, mourning, designed as an ornament 
for a room. At his house I likewise saw a model in 
gypsum of the head of the present Duke, which is said to 
be especially successful, in marble ; also a bust of himself, 

VOL. I, 2 c 
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which, without being exaggerated, is intellectual and ani¬ 
mated. But what especially struck me the original cast 
of your bust, which exhibits so much truth and finish as 
actually to create astonishment. The cast which you possess 
does not give one any idea of this work. It is being worked 
in marble, and if it is as successfully executed will bo a very' 
remarkable piece of sculpture. I saw other small models 
of his which were very well conceived and planned; but 
ho fails where all our :piodorn artists fail| namely, in the 
choice of subjects. Tins matter, which wo have discussed, 
and latterly again in connection with my treatise on 
Ijaokoon, always presents itself to me as one of the highest 
importance. When shall wo poor artists of those latter 
days be able to rise np to this main idea ? 

I also saw at his house a vase of groj’^-striped alabaster 
by Isopi, of whom Wolssogcn told us so much. However, 
it sui’passes all description, and no one (;an form any con¬ 
ception of the perfection of the work without having seen 
it himself. The stone, as regards colour, is not pleasing, 
but all the move so as a uiatcrial; for, owing to its being 
more easy to manipulate than marble, it is possible to do 
things with it that could not bo accomplisbed in marble. 
If Cellini, as we may believe, conceived and completed his 
leaves and decorations in gold and silver in this manner, 
one cannot take it ill of him for having himself spoken 
with delight of his own works. 

That part of the castle which was hurnt down in the 
time of Buko Charles, just as it was finished, is now being 
rebuilt, and at present the men are working at the pro¬ 
jections and the roofs. Isopi is modelling the diifereut 
parts, which will then be set in by other workers in stucco. 
His ornamentations are very ingenious and tasteful; he 
has a special liking for birds, of which he makes very good 
models, and combines in a pleasing manner with other 
decorations. The composition of the whole shows origin¬ 
ality and lightness. 

In Professor Scheffauor’s #«udio (I did not find him) I 
saw a sleeping Venus with an Amor uncovering her; it is 
of white marble, good i)i execution and design, except that 
the aim which she has thrown back under her head does 
not look Avoll from the chief point of view. Also a few 
bas-reliefs on antique subjects, and the models of the 
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monumont which the wife of the present Duke is having 
erected, at the req^ir^st of the people and of her family, in 
commcmioration of the Priiico^K restoration to health. The 
obelisk has already been placed on the Schlossplatz, adorned 
with the models in plaster casts. 

In the absence of Professor llotsch, his wife showed ns 
over his studio. The painting representing his family, all 
the figures in which arc life-size, possesses groat merit, 
and his own poHrait, in particul 9 . 1 v is oxcctidingly true and 
natural. The picture was painted in Rome. His portraits 
are very good and life-like, and aio said to be excellent 
likenesses. He is working at an historical picture from 
the Mes&iade^* whore Mary is conversing with Portia, 
Pilate’s wife, about the bliss of eternal life, and is con¬ 
vincing her of it. What do you say to the choice of stich 
a subject? And what can be the expression of a face 
which, in anticipation, is supposed to feel the delights of 
heaven ? Besides tliose, ho has two studies from nature 
for tlio head of Portia; the one is a Roman woman, a 
splendid brunette, full of mind and feeling; the other a 
blonde, a good soft German. The expression of both faces 
is of course nothing less than supernatural, for if such a 
painting is to bo made it dare not exliibit any individual 
features. However, the head of the Roman woman one 
would like over to have before one’s eyes. A downright 
German idea has put me quite out of humour. Strange 
that a good plastic artist should vie with the poet, when, 
in reality, that which he is alone able to create and ought 
to create could put the poet in a state of desperation I 

I found Professor Muller standing beside tlie portrait of 
Graif, painted by Graff himself. The liead is most excel¬ 
lent, the artist’s eye possesses the greatest brilliancy, hut 
the position—his leaning over the hack of a chair—does 
not please mo, the less so os the back of the chair is carved, 
and the figure therefore seems to be perforated. The 
engraving otherwise promises likewise to be excellent. 
He is further at work upoff AUo the death of a general, 
and an American, a young man who foil at Bunker’s 
Hill. The painting is by Trumbull, an American, and 
possesses the merits of an artist and the defects of an 

♦ Klopstock*B work. 


2 o 2 
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amateur. Its merits are—^very cliaracterisibio and admir¬ 
ably struck likenesses as to face; its Refects—dispropor¬ 
tions between the different figures among one another and 
their various parts. It is very well composed as regards 
the subject, and very judiciously coloured for a painting in 
which so many red miifoims had to be introduced; yet 
upon a first impression its effect is glaring until one 
becomes leconciled to it on account of i^-s merits. The 
engraving is upon tl^ whole very successful, and the 
various parts are adiuirably done. 1 also saw an admirable 
print of the excellent engraving of the last King of France. 

I’owards evening we paid a visit to Comiatorialrath 
Buoif, who has a splendid collection of drawings and 
ongiavings, some of which are framed and hung up for the 
pleasure and convenience of amateurs. We then went to 
Heir Itapp’s garden, and 1 again had an opportunity of 
enjoying his intelligent and coirect judgment upon many 
subjects in art, as well as upon Daiincckcr’s sprightliness. 


3636. —Goethe to SniiTiLER. 

August 31,1797. 

This is what 1 did with mj'self yesterday, and you will 
see that my day was pretty well spent. I have several 
remarks to make. Especially melancholy for architecture 
was the reflection • what might not Duke Charles, in his 
striving after a certain kind of greatness, have been able 
to effect had he obtained an insight into the true meaning 
of art, and been fortunate enough to find able artists to 
cany out his plans? However, it is very evident his 
liking consisted merely in a fondness for a certain imposing 
and showy style without taste, and iu his earlier days 
architecture in France, from whence he took his models, 
had itself become degenerated. 1 am at present full of 
desire to see Hohenheim. 

Having written all this af if you were not acquainted 
with the greater part of it already, I must now tell you that 
on my journey, I have been thinking of a species of poetry 
which we must cultivate more in future, and which will 
perhaps be of good service to our next Almanack. This is 
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Conversations itS Verse. We have some very pleasing things 
of this description #n a certain period of early Gorman lite¬ 
rature, and many a thought can be expressed in this form, 
only we must first enter well into it and win from it what 
is peculiar to it. I have begun a conversation between a 
boy, in love with a miller’s daughter, and tlie mill-stream, 
and hope soon to bo able to send it to you. This turn 
gives life to the poetical, the tropical, and the alleg<ii*ical, 
and it is a ver5^ good species of yc^se on a journey whore 
BO many objects speak to one. 

It is also very curious to observe what kinds of objects 
adapt themselves to this particular mode of treatment. To 
return to the complaints I made above, I cannot tell you 
how uncomfortable I feel about the mistakes that are made 
in regard to subjects, more especially in the case of sculp¬ 
ture ; for these artists evidently pay most dearly for the 
failings and erroneous conceptions of the times. As soon 
as I see Moyer and can make use of the ideas ho has com- 
mimicated to me, I mean at once to set to and, at all events, 
write down the chief points. Meanwhile please continue 
to think over poetical forms and subjects. 

T have likewise at various times had occasion to reflect 
upon what is dramatically comic; the result of these re¬ 
flections is, that it can he perceived only in a largo and 
more or less rude mass of people, and that unfortunately 
we have no such capital that wo could poetically turn to 
our advantage. 

As for the rest, people here have suifered and are still 
suffering a great deal from the war. If, as it is said, tiic 
French have taken away five millions out of the country, 
the Imperial troops, it seems, have already consumed as 
much as sixteen millions. On the other hand, as a 
stranger, one is astonished at the immense fertility of this 
part of the country, and tlius can readily understand how 
it is possible for it to boar such burdens. 

You and yours are remembered here with much affection 
and pleasure, nay, I may say,'^ith enthusiasm. And here¬ 
with I must bid you farewell for to-day. Cotta has very 
kindly invited mo to stay with him; I have gratefully 
accepted the invitation, for hitherto, especially in hot 
weather, I have suffered more in the inns than on the road. 
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363 c.—GoEruK to SciiiillhEii. 

September 4,1797. 

This loiter may now finally he sent off; I trust I may 
find one from yon at Cotta’s in Tubingen, where 1 hope to 
bo soon. Here things have gone very well with me, ajid I 
have felt myself very happy in the society to which your 
little note introduced They have eiKertained me in 
all kinds of ways, have endeavoured to let me boo every¬ 
thing, and introduced mo to several of their acquaintances. 
If Meyer were here i might easily have been persuaded to 
remain longer. It is natural, amidst the many subjects 
of art and science I have mot with here, that I am now 
only just beginning to perceive a number of things which 
1 might make use of with advantage; for it is really curious 
what a perpetual striving there is among men. But what 
specially delights me, and would really make a prolonged 
stay hero exceedingly pleasant, is that in the short time 
spent with those persons whom I have more fiequently 
met, I have really made some advance in culture by an 
interobaiige of ideas, so that the intercourse has been 
fruitful on both sides. With Daimecker 1 have actually 
come to an understanding on some points, and Bapp seems 
inclined to agree with us in others; his is a most accom¬ 
modating, cheerful, and liberal nature. His principles are 
indeed still the principles of an amateur, which, as is well 
known, have an entirely peculiar tournure, not exactly very 
favorable to genuine Art; but bo soon naturally and 
actively feels an artist’s motives, oven though they ditter 
from his own. 1 think of leaving this the day c^fter to¬ 
morrow, and hope to fimd a letter from you in Tubingen, 
in addition to having beon pretty busily engaged in 
making notes of what 1 have been doing, I have taken note 
of vaiious things suggested by conversations and circum¬ 
stances ; these will by degrees be made into short essays, 
which may perhaps in the eiRl be connected together. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to all, and continue 
from time to time to send mo a letter addressed to Cotta, 
whoiu I will keep informed as to where I am staying, 

G. 
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3(^4—Goethe to Schillisr. 

Yoiir letter of tho 30th of August, which I received on 
my arrival in Tiibiiigeu, promised that a second letter 
should follow soon; this, however, has not yet como. 

I sincerely hope that the feeling of illness of which you 
wrote to mo has not been tho cause of tho delay, 

I am glad that what I wrote to you about Ibifcns may 
prove usetul; it was tho idea upcfli which, in reality, I had 
intended to work out my own plan. In connection with 
your otherwise happy treatment of tho subject, tho ballad 
ns a whole may thereby attain coinjdoteness and round ness. 
If only you could also liiiish your Bell for tho Almanack, 
for this poem will bo one of its chief and special ornaments. 

Since tho 4th of September, tho day on which I de¬ 
spatched my last letter, I have been most fortunate in all 
things. I remained in Stuttgart three days longer, during 
■wKioh I made the acquaintance of some other ])ersons and 
saw a great many things of interest. ^Vhen I perceived 
that my relation to Ihipp and Dannocker was hecomiiig 
more intimate, and that both were not disinclined to accept 
many a principle which theoretically I held to he of great 
importance, and they, on their part, communicated to ino 
many a thing that was good, agreeable, and useful, I deter¬ 
mined to read my Hermann to them, which ocoordingly I 
one c^'eiiing accomplished. I had every reason to ho pleased 
with tlie etfoct it produced, and these hours have been veiy 
fniitful to us all. 

I have now been in Tubingen since tho 7th, and during 
the firat days of fine weather thoroughly enjoyed the view 
of tho surrounding country; the dreary raining weather 
we are now having shall be rohhed of its depressing in¬ 
fluence by social intercourse. At Cotta’s I have a chcoiful 
room and a cheerful though limited view into thf3 valley 
of the Ncckar, between the old churcli and the academy. 
However, I am preparing leave this, and my next letter 
will ho dated from Stiifa. Sleyor is very well, and anxiously 
expecting^ me. It cannot at all be calculated what the 
effect of our meeting will and can ho. 

The more 1 get to know of Cotta tho better I like him. 
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For a man of energetic thonglit and enterpi*ising mercan¬ 
tile pursuits, lie lias an amount of mode|;ation, gentleness, 
and colleotednoss, and of clearness and steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose, such as, I think, is rarely met with. I have become 
acquainted with several of the professors here, very esti¬ 
mable men in their different departments, way of thinking, 
and mode of life ; they appear all to bo well satisfied with 
their position, without exactly requiring lively academic in¬ 
tercourse. The great foundations seem to resemble the largo 
edifices that enclose them ;* they stand like calm colossuses 
based upon themselves, and do not show any special activity 
beyond what is requisite for their own maintenance. 

I have licen very much struck with a small work of 
Kant’s which you are sure also to know: Proclamation of 
the Near Conchtsioii of a Treaty for Eternal Peace in Philo¬ 
sophy ; * it is a vci y valuable pi-oduct of his way of think¬ 
ing, which, like everything else of his, contains the most 
splendid passages, yet in composition and style is even more 
Kantian than Kant. I am greatly pleased that aristocratic 
philosophers and preachers of prejudice could so irritate 
him as to make him oppose them with all his power. How¬ 
ever, it seems to mo he nevertheless does Schlossor a wrong 
in accusing him, indirectly at least, of dishtjnesty. If 
Schlosser is at fault, his error probably lies in the fact of 
his ascribing to his inward conviction a reality towards the 
outer world, and of his being obliged to do so in accordance 
with his character and way of thinking; and who in 
theory and practice is altogether free from this presumption ? 
In conclusion, I have had a small joke copied out for you; 
but do not make any use of it yet. This introduction will 
be followed by other three poems in the German, French, 
and Spanish style, which will together form a little romance. 

The Page and the Miller’s DAUGUTBR.t 

Page. 

Where goest thou ? Where ? 

Miller’s daughter so fair 1 

Thy name, pray ?— %i 


* VerTtiindigung dea nodten AhaehlmaeB einee Tractata ztvm ewigen 
Prieden in der Philoaophie. 

t The trouslation of this ballad is by B, A. Bowrin^, -who has 
published some of Goethe’s minor poems in a volume wliich forms 
part of Bohn’s Standard Library. 
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• Mtllpr*8 Daughter, 

*Tis Lizzy. 

# Page. 

‘Whore goest thou ? Where ? 

With the rake in thy hand ? 

MiUer’a Daughter. 
leather’s meadows and land 
To visit, I’m busy. 


Dost go there alone? 

Miller'x Daughter. 

By this rako, Sir, ’tis shown 
That we’re making the hay; 

And the pears ripen fast 
In tlie garden at last, 

So I’ll pick them to-day. 

Page. 

Is’l the silent thioket I yonder view 

Millers Daughter. 

Ob, yes ! there are two; 

There’s one on each side. 

Pagf. 

I’ll follow thee soon. 

When the sun burns ot noon, 

Wo’ll go there, ourselves from his rays to hide. 
And then In some glade all-verdant and deep— 

Miller's Daughter. 

Wliy, people would say— 

Page. 

Within mine arms thou gently wilt sleep. 

Miller's Daughter. 

Your pardon, I pray, 

Whoever is kiss’d by the millor-maid, 

"Upon the spot must needs bo betray’d. 

’Twould give me distress 
To cover with whtflo 
Your pretty dark dress. 

Equal with uqual I then all is right! 

’rhat’s the motto in which I delight. 

I am in love with the miller boy, 

Ho wears nothing that I could destroy. 
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I must not forgot to congratulate you upV)n the happy 
progress which your Almanack and y^ur Knight of Tog~ 
genburg are making. 

a. 


365.— SciiiLLEu to Goethe. 

Jena, September 7, 1797. 

Itecoived in Stsifa, September 23.] n 

At last I am beginnin'g ‘to feel myself again, and to ho in 
my usual state of mind. After sending olf my last letter 
to you I bccaino worse—I had not felt so ill for very 
long—but finally an omotio put things into order again. 
Almost all my occupations wore meanwhile brought to a 
standstill, and the fow moments when 1 felt better had 
to be devoted to the Almanack. This sort of work, owing 
to its unceasing and inexorable monotony, has something 
salutary about it, for it will not brook caprice, and is as 
regular in making its presence felt as the daylight. One 
gathers together one’s strength because the work has to ho 
done, and when one makes dellnite demands upon oneself 
the work is nono the worse for it. We are nearly through 
with the printing of the Almanack, and if the accessory 
work—covers, titic-pugos, and music—does not hinder ns, 
the little book may yet bo i-.eiit out besforo Ikliehsclmas. 

I have, in accordance with your advice, mado essential 
alterations in my Ihgcus; the exposition is no iougcr so 
meagre, the hero of the ballad is more interesting, tho 
cranes also fill the imagination more, and draw sufficient 
attention to themselves so that, at their last appearance, 
they are not entirely forgotten by what has gone before. 

But as regards your suggestion about the development, 
I found it iraijossible entirely to agree to it. If 1 allow 
the murderer’s exclamation to be heard only by the spec¬ 
tators nearest to him, and a commotion to lio created among 
the latter—w'hioh commotion and its cause would only 
gradually be spread among %ihe rest of the theatre—I 
should burden myself with an amount of detail which, 
considering the impatient advance of expectation, would 
embarrass me too much, weaken the whole, divide the 
attention, Acc. The (linouem 4 }nt, however, sliall liot end in 
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what is maT^ellous; this I had no intention of doing even 
in my first sket^ of it, only I had left it too indefinite. 
The simple natural matter of chance, of course, must explain 
the catastrophe. This chance leads the flock of cranes to fly 
across the theatre; the murderer is among the spectators; 
the play being performed has not indeed aficcted or crushed 
him—this is not my intention—-but it has reminded him of 
his crime, and hence also of that wliich occurred at the 
time; his mind baa been 8trucl| by it; tho appearance of 
the cranes, therefore, must at this very moment take him 
by BUi’prise; he is a rough, stupid fellow, swayed by 
momentary impressions; his loud exclamation is natural 
under the circumstances. 

Further, as 1 imagine him sitting Itifjli up where tho 
common people have their seats, ho will, Jintthj, be able to 
see the cranes before they have flown across the middle of 
tho theatre; in this way 1 contrive that tho exclamation 
can precede the actual appearance of tho cranes—^upon 
which a great deal depends—and that therefore their 
actual appearance becomes of more importance. And, 
secondly^ 1 intended that, by calling from above, ho; can 
be the better hoard; for in this case it is not at all 
improbable that tho whole house should hear his cry, 
although all his words may not bo understood. 

1 have devoted an extra vevfcO to tho impression which 
liis exclamation creates, but tho actual discovery of the 
deed, as the consequence of the cry, I intentionally did not 
describe moio in detail. As soon as the way for dis¬ 
covering the murderer is opened (and this is done by the 
exclamation, together with the terror of despair which im¬ 
mediately follows), the ballad is at an end. It is not the 
poet’s business to tell the rest. 

I have sent the ballad in its altered shape to Bdttiger, in 
order to hear from him whether there is anything in it 
that is opposed to the customs of tho ancient Greeks. As 
soon as it is returned to me 1 shall put the finishing touches 
to it, and then hasten with it to the press. In my next 
letter I hope to be able to let you have it in print together 
with tho whole of the remaining portion of the Almanack. 
Schlegel, too, has sent another romance, which treats of 
Arion’s adventure with the dolphin. Tho idea may bo 
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very good, but the way in which it is worked'but seems to 
me to be cold, dry, and without interest, r He also intends 
to turn Sacontala into a ballad; a curious undertaking for 
him, and it would be well if his good angel kept him 
from it. 

Your last letter but one, dated the 17th, I received very 
late, as Bottiger, to whom it was addressed, was absent. 
The sentimental phenomenon in you does not astonish me 
in the least, and 1 think you have yourself satisfactorily 
accounted for its existence. It is a necessity to poetical 
natures—^if indeed the same cannot be said of human 
nature in general—to tolerate a void as little as possible, 
to appropriate, by means of sentiment, as much of the 
world as can be managed, to search into the depths of all 
phenomena, and everywhere to seek humanity as a whole. 
If the object, as an individual person or thing, is empty, 
and consequently devoid of substance, in a poetical respect, 
the imaginative faculty will then try what it can do with 
it, and take it up from its symlwlical side, and in this way 
make it speak to humanity. The sentimental (in a good 
sense) is, however, always an olFcct of the poetic endeavour 
which never becomes quite realised, whether it bo from 
causes contained in the object itself or from such as lie in 
the mind. Your case seems to have been a poetical demand 
of this kind without a purely poetical state of mind and 
without a poetical object, and hence what you experienced 
is nothing but the geneiul course of the sentimental 
mode of feeling, and corroborates all that which we have 
established in regard to the matter. 

There is but one other remark I have to make. You 
express yourself in this case as if a great deal depended 
upon the object; this I cannot admit. It is true the object 
must signify something, just as the poetical object must he 
something; but in the end it depends upon the mind as to 
whether an object is to signify anything, and thus it seems 
to me that the emptiness or fulness lies more in the subject 
than in the object. It is the miRd which fixes the boun¬ 
dary here, and I can in this case, as everywhere, distinguish 
between the ordinary and the intellectual, in the treatment 
and not in the choice of the subject, "What the two public 
squares were to you, you would perhaps, under diflerent 
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circumstanctfs and a more thoroughly poetic state of mind, 
have found in every street, bridge, every ship, a plough or 
any other mechanical instrument. 

Pray do not thrust these sentimental impressions aside, 
but give expression to them as often as you can. Nothing, 
unless it bo the poetic mood, so purifies tiie mind from 
emptiness and commonness as this view of things ; every 
single object will thereby acquire a world of its own, and 
insignificant phenomena infinite depth. And even though 
it may not be poetic, still, as you youiself have said, it is 
human, and that which is human is over the beginning of 
what is poetic, which is but its highest point. 

T<j-day, the 8th, 1 received a letter from Cotta, which 
tolls me that you have been in Stuttgart since the 30th. 
1 cannot think of you in Stuttgart without myself getting 
into a sentimental mood. What would 1 not give to have 
met you there sixteen years ago, and how strange things 
appear to me when 1 think of circumstances and feelings 
v.'hich that place recalls to my mind, in connection with our 
preseut i clatiou to one another. 

I am very anxious to hear for what length of time you 
had occasion and felt inclined to stay in those parts. 11 is 
to be hoped that my letter of the 30th found you there; this 
one, however, you will probably not receive till you are 
in Ziirioh with our friend; give him my kindest greetings. 

In your next letter, please tell mo what is to bo done 
with your copies of the Almanack, and where and to 
whom 1 am to send them. 

I am sincerely glad that you have been t\iinking of tho 
Horen, and that I may hope to have something froni you 
for the October number. In endeavouring to master tho 
mass of experience around you, an inexhaustible amount 
of subjectrmatter must come within your grasp. 

I was very much pleased to hear that Hdlderlin had 
introduced himself to you; he did not write and tell me 
that he had any intention of doing so, and must, therefore, 
have suddenly taken cour.'^^o to appear before you. Here 
is another poetic genius* of Schlegel’s sort. You will 
find him in the Almanack. Ho has imitated Schlegers 

* Gries, whose Phaeton apponred in tho seventh sheet of the 
Almanack. 
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Pygmalion^ and, in tlie 8amo manner, fumislied a symbolical 
Phaeton, The production is silly enou/^h, but possesses 
some merit as regards versification and single ideas. 

Faro well, and continue, as heretofore, to allow mo to 
follow you in spirit. iUy wife sends kindest greetings. 
Your little boy, I hoar, is quite well again. 

ScH. 


356 a.—S chiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 14, 1797. 

I rejoice to soo from your letter from Stuttgart that you 
have been pleased with your stay in my native place, and 
that the persons to whom 1 introduced you have not given 
me the lie. I have no doubt that the seven days which 
you spent there so pleasantly will be memorable days to 
ilanneckor and Happ, and have very good results. The 
fojmer, especially, is highly capable of culture, and up 
to the present time ho has only required careful attention 
from without to give his rich natural abilities a proper 
direction. His mistakes in art 1 attribute to a certain super- 
ahundanoe, inasmuch as he has otherwise grappled with 
it so well, and enters so thoroughly into its true nature in 
some main points ; it seems to me that his poetic imagina¬ 
tion merely confounds itself with his artistic imagination, 
in which ho is not in the least deficient. 

In fact 1 should like to ask you, at this opportunity, 
whether the tendency of so many talented artists of 
modern times, to poetise in Art is not to he explained by 
the fact that in a time like the pre.«ent, there is no passage 
to the ffisthelio except through what is poetic, and that 
consequently all artists, making any preteriNion to genius, 
show poetic imagination oven in plastic representations 
for the very reason that they have been roused to these 
only by a poetic feeling. The evil would not be so great 
were it not that, unfortunately, the spirit of our age is 
sfjeoially directed to a stylo very unfavorable to the 
cultivation of Art. But inasmuch as poetry too has 
already deviated so widely from its generic idea (through 
which alone it comes into contact witn the other imitative 
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arts) it is no* good guide to Art, and can at most bo so 
negatively (by rising above common nature), but in no 
■way positively or^wjtivcly (by defining Iho object) cxevoiso 
an influence upoTi the artist. 

But even this aberration of modern jdastic ai'tists I 
think sullficiently explained by our ideas respecting 
realistic and idealistic composition, and is a now proof 
of their truth. This is wlxal I think of the case. 

Two things* are required of the poet and artist, viz., 
that ho should rise above realft^ and yet remain within 
tho sphere of the sensuous. Where these two points are 
united wo have sesthetio art. But if his nature be unpro- 
pitious and formless, the artist and poet, when quitting 
reality, is too readily inclined to quit the sensuous also, 
and to become idealistic, and, if weak in mind, even fan¬ 
tastic ; or should he wish and bo obliged, being forced 
by his nature, to remain within the sensuous, he will 
jirofer to remain beside reality, and, in tho limited sense of 
the word, become realiiftic, and again, should he bo entirely 
wanting in imagination, servile and common. In neither 
case, tlioroforo, is he msthotic. 

The difficult opcjation is the deducing of empiric forms 
to such as are a3sthetic, and in this wo generally find that 
it is cither the body or tho spirit, the truth or the freedom, 
that are wanting. The principal use of ancient models, 
both in poetry and in plastic -works, seems to me to be tliisy 
that they display an empiric nature whi(‘.h has been already 
reduced to tho aesthetic, and that, after liaviug been deeply 
studied, they can even offer hints respecting the method 
by which the reduction is effected. 

In despair at not being able to reduce the empiric nature 
around him into assthetio form, tlio modern artist, possess¬ 
ing a lively fancy, prefers leaving it entirely, and seeks 
help against empiricism, against reali«y, from his imagina¬ 
tion. He puts poetical substanoe into liis work—which 
would otherwise be empty and barren—because he does 
not possess that substance _whioh has to bo drawn from th© 
depths of the subject itself. 
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3666.— Schiller to Goet^ie. 

September 15, 1797. 

It would be delightful if you and Meyer developed your 
ideas in regard to the choice of subjects for poetic and 
plastic representations. The question concerns the in¬ 
most nature of Art, and would at the same time be very 
useful and interesting in regard to existing works of art, 
on account of its direct knd easy application. I, on my 
part, will also try to make my ideas on the point clearer. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that one could with great 
advantage start with the idea of the absolute definiteness of 
the subject. For it would be seen that all works of art that 
are unsuccessful on account of an unfortunate choice of 
subject suffer from indefiniteness and the arbitrariness 
which results from it. 

Hence it seems to mo that the idea of that which is 
called a pregnant moment, is fully explained by its being 
invariably qualified for a definite representation. In 
poetry 1 know of no more excellent case than your 
Hermann. By a species of induction it might perhaps be 
there shown that, in the case of any other choice of action, 
something indefinite must have been the result. 

If this proposition be now connected with the other, 
that the determination of the subject must in every case 
be made by such means as are peculiar to a species of art, 
that they must be complete within the special boundaries 
of every species of art, it seems to me that we should have 
a sufficient criterion for not being led astray regarding 
the choice of subjects. 

However, even though this were correct, it would never¬ 
theless be difficult to apply the maxim, and might in all 
cases remain more a matter of feeling and of sentiment 
than of any distinct consciousness. 

I am very curious to see the new poetic species of which 
you intend soon to send mo a specimen. The rich variety 
of your imagination astonishes and delights me, and even 
’ though I cannot follow you, still it is an enjoyment and an 
advantage to me to watch your doings. T expect something 
very graceful from this new species, and can already 
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understand Bow well adapted it must be for bringing 
poetic life and ^ lofty sentiments into the commonest 
objects. 

1 to-day received letters from our friend Humboldt. 
He is no longer at all pleased with Vienna, and his journey 
to Italy ho has likewise as good as given up, but has almost 
decided to go to Paris; this, however, to judge from the 
latest oocuri’ences there, he will probably not be able to 
accomplish. He says in his l€||;t^r to me that ho intends 
wi’iting to you one of those days. 

I am still suffering very much from my cough, hut have 
been less troubled with my old enemy; however, my state 
of mind and activity do not gain much by this, for my 
new complaint affects my head much more than the malum 
(lomesticum, the spasms, usually do. 1 hope, however, in 
eight or Ion days to be rid of the worry” in connection 
with the Almanack, and to be able to sot to work with my” 
Wallenstein in good earnest. The Laif of the Bell 1 have 
noi .been able to take in hand since feeling so unwell. 
Still, all sorts of trifles for the Almanack have been 
written, which give variety to my contributions and make 
my” share in it pretty considerable. 

Biittiger is very well content wi<h ray” Cranes^ and con¬ 
siders that time and locality—^ahtuit which 1 consulted 
him—are satisfactorily leprosonted. lie confesses to mo 
that he had never quite understood how anything could 
be made out of Ibycus. This confession amused me very 
much, for it is so quite in keeping with the character of 
the man. 

Cotta has doubtless sent you sheets I and K of the 
Almanack, perhaps I shall be able to send another to-day”. 
The Almanack will be larger than last y”ear’s, without 
my having been lax in the selection. 

All hero are well, and we yesterday celebrated Karl's 
birthday amid great rejoicings. To-day Vent from Wei¬ 
mar was with us, 1 was much pleased with him; he is 
the only new person addou to my circle of acquaintances. 
My wife thinks of you with sincere interest, and my 
brother-in-law and his wife wish to bo most kindly 
remembered. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to Meyer, and think 
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of me in your circle. Your letters are riclily'laden vessels 
to us, and are now one of my chief enjoyments. Farewell. 

Look at the sheet iu which I have packed this. 

K 

307.—Schiller to Gop:tiie. 

Jena, Sej-tember 22, 1707. 

Your letter and its «3 f closure again ffave me groat 
pleasure. Tho poem is full of gay humour and nature. 
It scorns to mo that this species must ho very fiivorablo 
to a poet, wore it only from tho fact that he is spared all 
wearisome accessory woi'k, such as introductions, transi¬ 
tions, dosciiptions, etc.^ and permits him in all cases to 
draw with a light hand from his subject, only what is 
genial and significant. 

In this, therefore, wo again have the commencement of 
a new collection, tho beginning of an “endless”* series; 
for this poem, like all good poetry, contains within itself a 
whole race, by tho tone wliich it strikes and tho form it 
presents. 

1 should very much have liked to watch the impression 
which your Hn‘rmann made npon my Stuttgart friends. 
There will assmcdly have been no want of a certain 
heartiness of appreciation, but so few persons can fully 
enjoy the plain trntl) of human nature. ITowov<^r, J have 
no doubt at all that your Hermann will triumph over all 
these subjective considerations, and do so by the finest 
quality in a poetical work, that is, as a whole, by the 
simple clearness of its form, and by tho fully exhausted 
circle of human feelings it describes. 

My last letter will have told you that I had to lay aside 
my Bell, I confess that, as there was no other alternative, 
I am not altogether sorry that such is the case; for, by 
carrying the subject about with me for a year, and by 
keeping it warm, tho poem—which is really no small 
undertaking—will thus becomS' fully matured. Further, 

* “ Unendlich ” seems to have beon a favorite humorous expression 
of Goithe’s, especially during the liist years of his residenco in 
Woiraar, and here is used by Sebillcr, probably in reference to the 
qallads they were writing at tho time. 
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this is, in fact, a year for ballads, and next year has already 
somewhat the a|ipearaiioo of becoming a year for songs, to 
which class my Bell belongs. 

This last week has, however, not been lost for the 
Almanack. Chance led me to a very pretty theme for a 
ballad, which, moreover, is for the most ))art iinished, and 
will, as I think, wind up the Almanack not rmworthily. 
It consists of twenty-four verses of eight lines, and is 
entitled Thu ^alk t<} the Ironjhtfhdry (JJer Gang iiarh. tlcm 
Eismhanwier\ from which you will see that 1 havcj taken 
the fiery element in hand, after having travelled through 
water and air. Kext post-day will bring it to you, 
together with the whole Almanack in print. 

1 shall be anxious to hear that my Cranes may have 
given you satisfaction in the form in which you will now 
read them. They have most umpiestionably gained by the 
idea which you suggested in regard to the exposition. 
The now stanza dedicated to the Furies, wherein I have 
described their characters, was also, I think, wanting in 
the first version. 

Kant’s little treatise I liavo read, and although it con¬ 
tains nothing acjtually new, I have been delighted with 
his admirable ideas. Tlioro is in tins old gentleman somo- 
tliirig so truly youthful that it might almost bo termed 
rcsrhctic, w'oro it not that the hideous form, wliioli might 
bo called a philosophical chancery-style, placed one in 
embarrassment. x\s regards Schlossor, it may indeed be as 
you say, yet bis position towards critical philosophers has 
something so doubtful in it, that it could scarcely have 
bcjon expected that his own cluiracter would be left out 
of the question. It also seems to me that in all dis¬ 
putes where thoughtful minds take tho part of super- 
naturalism against reason, there is cause for distrusting 
honesty; experience is much too old, and the case, more¬ 
over, is so easy to comprehend. 

We are now enjoying ^^ly beautiful autumnal weather; 
with you there may still fie some traces of summer. I am 
having considerable alterations made in my garden, which 
will gieatly improve it for future years. But our harvest 
of fruit was not a bad one, and Karl caused us no little 
amusement while it was being brought in. 


2 0 ^ 
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Owing to the doubtful appearance of the war and peace, 
wo are undecided as to whether you will Toe able to accom¬ 
plish your journey to Italy just yet, and are sometimes in 
hopes that we shall sec you among us again earlier than 
we anticipated. 

Farewell, and give our most friendly greetings to Meyer; 
most sincerely do T wish you all happiness on your meeting 
him again. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

^ '■ Self. 


3G8.—GoKTIIE to SciIILLEll. 

Stuftt, Soptember 25,1797, 

Your delightful letter of the 7 th of September I received 
here the day before yesterday. Owing to its having been 
longer on the road than I expected, I was afraid that your 
health might have been worse, as, unfortunately, I see from 
your letter, was the case. Would that you in your qniet 
home could enjoy as good health as 1 do in my active life I 
The enclosed will tell you what I have been doing since 1 
loft Tubingen. Meyer, whom 1 have now found again, to 
our mutual delight, is as well as ever, and we have already 
had some good talks together, lie is bringing back some 
gems of art, and treasures of bis own in the way of very 
accurate observations on them. Wo intend now to consider 
in what form we can make use of a portion of them, and 
to decide for whac purposes the rest are to be reserved. 

In a few days my next move will be to the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, I must, as wo are so near, have another 
look at the grand natural scenery which surrounds it; 
for the rubric of these gigantic 7’ocks dare not be wanting 
among the chapters which tell of my journey. 1 have 
already collected a tolerable file of papers in which all 
my experiences, or what I otherwise meet with, is noted 
down; as yet, however, it is still the oddest mixture in 
the world, from which I cannol even extract anything for 
the SoreUy as I had expected to be able to do. 

I hope to add considerably to this collection, and in so 
doing can tost myself on many different kinds of subjects. 
There is, after all, some ploosnro in. the feeling of being 
thoroughly able to comprehend so many things, and gather 
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in tlie fruitj^of what sefemod, at first, tho imlrnitful works 
with which one had throughout life been plaguing oneself. 

As Italy is'iiKye or less closed to strangers, owing to the 
late agitations there, and Franco also, owing to its recent 
troubles, wo sliaJl probably turn back from the Alpine 
heights and follow tho course of the water, and again move 
northwards down the Rhine before the bad weather sots 
in. It is probable that wo may spend the winter together 
pleasantly at tho foot of the Fox-tower (Fw'liHthir'ni)^ nay, 

I even suspect that Humboldt»will be one of our company. 
His letter tells me that the whole party I met in Zuiich 
have likewise given up their journey to Italy, and that all 
intend coming to Switzerland. The younger brother pro- 
jioses to have a look round this country which has so much 
interest for him in several respects ; tho eider brother will 
probably have to give up the joumey to France which ho 
cuntorajilated, on account of the unsettled state of aj&airs 
there. They leave Vienna on tho 1 st of October; 1 may 
perhaps wait for them in this neighbourhood. 

And now lot me turn my thoughts to you and to your 
work. Tho Almanack really presents a very good ap¬ 
pearance, but tho public will miss tho pepper to the melon. 
For in truth nothing is so anxiously desired as another 
batch of Xenia^ and people will bo disappointed not to bo 
able to renew tlieir acctuaintaiKjo wdtii the mischievous set 
who have been so severely reproached. I am glail that 
tho beginning of your Ibycus should have gained in breadth 
and development by my suggestions; as regards tho end, 
you are no doubt quite right. The artist must be tho best 
judge in how far he can make use of tho advice o** others. 
The Phaeton is not at all bad, and tho old story of tho over 
unsatisfied struggle of noble humanity after the original 
source of its charming existence, is also very well worked 
out. The Promethetis, Moyer could not manage to road 
through, which is surely a bad sign. 

The copies of the Almanack which you set aside for me, 
please have tho kindness to keep for me, as you will doubt¬ 
less send the reigning ll^chess one in your own name. I 
am very anxious to see this little work complete. 

From my previous letters you will have seen that I 
felt myself very much pleased and at home in Stuttgart. 
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You are much spoken of, and by many, and alfvays in the 
kindest manner. I think it h.as been well for both of us 
that wo met rather late in life, when our rl inds were more 
fully formed. 

Please tell mo in your next letter where you propose to 
spend the coming Aviiiter. Whether you are thinking of 
your own garden-house, Gricabach’s house, or of Weimar ? 
I hope that you may find most comfortable quarters, so that 
yon may not have the weather to struggle against in 
addition to your <^ther troitblcs. 

Jf you write to me immediately on the receipt of this, 
ploasi^ address your letter direct to Ziirieh with the simple 
addition : rare of Hemi llittmeister Oit mm Schwet'L T 
reckon that my letter will take eight days to reach you, 
that your answer Avill be about the same time oil its way 
to me, and I hope to got back to Zilrich from my expedi¬ 
tion to the mountains b^- the mitlclle of October. 

Thank you for the news that my little boy is better. I 
am all the more gratoful to you fur this news, as T had not 
receivtxl any direct word aliont him for some time jiast, 
and my letters from homo seem to havy stuck soniewhcro 
oil th(^ road. This anxiety alone lias many a time mad# 
mo f(‘el sad while everything else wjis going on well and 
happily around mo. 

Faro well. "My kind greetings to your dear wife, and 
enjoy these last lovely autumn days with those dear to 
you, while I set out (>n my wanderings among the moun¬ 
tains. There will now be a short pause in our corre¬ 
spondence till I got safely back again. 

A Drief Account of my Journey from Tiihingen to Stdfa, 

On the of September I started from Tubingen to 

Tiittlingen by way of HechlngeUy Halingen^ and Wei- 
lendingen, TJio day’s journey was a long one. It took 
mo from four in tlie morning till nine o’clock at nij^ht. 
At first there is some pretty scenAry, but after advancing 
further up the valley of the Neckar the country becomes 
bare and less fertile. It was night before we got to the 
vail 03 % or rather the gorge, which leads down to the 
Danube. The day was dull, but a pleasant one for travelling. 
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On the 17th from Tuttllngen to Schaffhausen, In the 
most lieautifiil weather, and almost invariably through the 
most interesting country, 1 left Tuttlingen at seven 
o’clock in a thick fog, but on the heights wo soon found 
the sky of the clearest, and the fog lay horizontally .along 
the whole valley of the .Danube. Tn driving along these 
heights which separate the districts of the Khine and 
Danube, one obtains an extensive view both backwards 
and to the sides, for one has a view right across the valley 
of the Danube as far as Don^achingen, and oven further. 
But especially glorious is the view that lies in front; the 
XaAv? of Constance and the Graiiblinden Mountains in 
the distance, and less far off Ifohtmtwiel and some other 
cliaracteristic rocks of basalt. One drives acnjss wooded 
hills and valleys as far. as Eiigen, where a lovely fertile 
plain opens up to the south ; thereupon one passes by 
Hohentwiel and the other heights w’hich had been seen 
from afar, and finally one comes into wen-ke]>t find clcfinl}’’ 
JSwitzorland. Befor(3 icacln'iig Scluiffhausen, the country 
looks like a garden. I arrived there in the evening in 
brilliant sunshine. 

The I8t/t T devoted entirely to the Falls of the Rhine; 
diove 'caily in the morning to Lanfen^ and alighted there 
80 as immediately to enjoy the grand surpiise. ^Vhile I 
watched the mighty jdienomonon, the summits of the 
mountains and hills were covered with mist which mingled 
with the spray and steam of the Fall. The sun soon 
broke out and made the spectacle more glorious still ; part 
of a rainbow was formed, and, in fact, 1 saw the whole of 
the phenomenon in its full splendour. I crossed over to 
the small castle of Wortlt^ and there obtained a full view 
of the whole picture from a distance. I then returned and 
drove back from Laufen tt^ the town. In the evening I 
again drove along tho right bank of the river, and once 
more enjoyed this glorious scene from every point as tho 
sun was going down. 

On the 19th, in very b^utiful weather, I drove by way 
of Eglisau to Zurich —the grand chain of Swiss mountains 
over before me—through a pretty, varied, and carefully- 
cultivated part of the country. 

The a very cheerful moming, I spent in making 
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walks round about Zurich; in the afternoon*'the weather 
changed. Professor Moyer came, and as it rained and 
stormed we remained ovor-night in Zurich. 

On the a bright day, we sailed up the lake, and 
were very hospitably entertained at dinner by Herr Esohor, 
at his estate on the shores of the lake near Ilorrliberg. Tn 
the evening wo arrived at Stiifa. 

The 22nd, a dull day, wo spent in examining the works 
of aii; either produced or purchased by Hon' Moyer, and 
wt; again communicated (Jur observations and experiences 
to each other. In the evening we again took a long walk 
upwards from the town, which gives one a charming and 
ideal conception of the highest and most perfect state of 
culture. The buildings stand far apart ; vineyards, 
fields, gardens, orchards fill the space between them, and 
in this way the ])laco extends about an hour*s walk along 
the lake, and half an hour’s walk eastwards to the hill, tho 
whole side of which has already boon subjected to cultiva¬ 
tion. Wo are now preparing for a slioj't journey to 
Einsicdcly Schwytz, and the districts about the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, which wo think of making. 

I had almost forgotten to toll you that tho line, “ Es wal¬ 
let, es aledet und hrauset und zischt^'* (“It bubbles, it hisses 
and rnshes and roars”), applied admirably to the Falls of 
the Khine. Tt was very curious to sec how it includes all 
the principal movements of tho prodigious phenomenon. I 
endeavoured, while there, to take in the phenomenon in its 
parts and as a whole, as it presented itself to mo, and also 
noted the observations which one makes while watching 
it, as well as tho thoughts which it awakens. You will 
one day see how these few poetic lines, as it were, wind 
their way through this labyrinth like a thread. 

I have just leceivcd sheets I and K of tho Almanack 
fiom Cotta, and hope to find letters from you on my return 
from the mountains and lakes. Farewell. Meyer will 
write a few words himself. It ic-tho gi-eatest pleasure to 
me to see him so well and so cheerful. If only 1 could 
know it to be tho same with you! 

I have again found splendid subjects for idylls and 

* From {Sdiiller^s Diver, 
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elegies, and Tor whatever the other kindred specie.s of 
poetry may ho called, and liave already put some of them 
into form ; in facif I have never yet comprehended foreign 
subjects so readily and at the same time produced things 
of my own. Farewell, and let us continue as we are doing 
both theoretically and practically. 

.369.— Goetiik to Sciijllku. 

• • 

Stafa, September 26 towards evening, 1797. 

1 had just concluded my letter with a small pcJstBOript 
when we received a visit from (?onnt Burgstall, who is 
returning home from England by way of France and 
Switzerland with his wife, a Scotch lady, whom ho 
married a short time ago. Ho sends you his kindest re¬ 
membrances, and was deeply interested in hearing how 
you were and what you were about. Hi.s visit has been a 
errnat pleasure to me, inasmuch as his former inclination 
to follow the new system of philosophy, his relation to 
Kant and lleinhold, his alrcction for you and his former 
acquaintance wiih myself, immediately opened up many 
subjects of conversation between us. lie has brought 
over some very good jokes from England and Fi ance, and 
was in Paris on the 18t.h Fructidor, and has, accordingly, 
lived through man^" a serious and comic scene. He sends 
his kindest greetings to you, and herewith I must conclude 
my letter, so that the letters may be sent off by the sailor* 
who is our postman here. Should you have an opportunity 
of giving Wioland Count Burgstall’s kind remembrances, 
please do so, G. 


370.— SoinLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, October 2,1797. 

At last I am able to send you the Almanack complete, 
with the exception of the music, which will follow. I 
shall hope to hear in youi*^ext letter to whom I am to 
send the other copies that are set aside for you. Your 
Oberon*s Golden Wedding {Oberons Goldene Jlochzeit *) 

• Which was subsequently made use of in Famt^ and worked out 
more fully. See Letter 397. 
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you will not find in the collection. I omitt(^d it for two 
reasons. In the first place 1 thought it would he well to 
leave all thorns out of the Almfinack, a\id to show a very 
pious face ; secondly, I did not wish that your Goldene 
ITochzeit^ which nonfains so much siihjeot-mattcr for a 
greater amount of detail, should he completed in so small 
a niiiuher of verses. \Vc shall, in it, have a treasure for our 
next year’s number, and it can bo spun out to a much 
greater length. . , 

As regards the author of the Elegies—which I think 
will not displease you—Meyer himself w'ill he able to give 
you some information about him. His name is Keller. 
Ho is a fcJwiss from Zurich, I think, hut, being an artist, 
resides in Itomo. These elegies were sent to me by a Herr 
ITorncr, of Ziivich. You may, ])csrlLaps, liaA'-e meanwhile 
become acquainted with liiin. Ho himself has already con¬ 
tributed something to the Jloreii, 

Kow that I have done with the Almanack, T can at last 
turn to my Wallcnatein again. In looking at iho scones 
that are finished, I am upon the whole pretty well satisfied 
with myself, except that 1 perceive them to ho somewhat 
dry, which, however, I can very well account for, and 
hope to bo able to remedy. It arose from a certain fear 
of falling into my former rhetorical style, and from too 
anxious an endeavour to keep pretty close to iiiy object. 
Now the object is in itself somewhat dry, and is more in 
need of poetical liberality than anything else; hence it is 
in this case more than ever necessary to hope for a 
thoroughly poetic mood, if the two by-ways, tbe prosaical 
and the rhetoricaly are to be carefully avoided. 

I see an immense piece of work yet to bo done, it is 
true, but this much I know, there will not bo any faux 
fraisy for the whole is poetically organised, and, 1 may say, 
tlio subject-matter has changed into a purely tragic story. 
The moment of the action is ho pn^uant that everything 
that constitutes a part of its comploteiiess proceeds from 
it naturally, nay, in a certain Vjnso necessarily. There is 
nothing ohscuro about it. It is open on all sides- At the 
f-ame time I have succeeded, from the very beginning, in 
giving the action precipitatitm and direction, so that it 
hastens on in an unceasing and accelerating movement 
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towards its cldfeo ; and as the chief character i-eally retards 
matters, it is the incidents that actually hving ahonfc the 
crisis, and this, think,, will contribnto greatly to Iho 
tragic impression. 

I have during tho-o last days been occupying myself 
a good deal in tinding a subject foj* a tragedy in the 
style of the (Edipvs Rex, and one that will allVird the same 
advantages to the poet. These advantages are inestimable, 
to mention bnt»the one, that tli^ piost involved action— 
such as altogether j-csists the form of tragedy—may bo 
taken as the foundation, inasmuch as this action has, of 
course, already happened, and c<3nse(]iiently falls wholly 
beyond the domain of tiagody. In addition to this, that 
which has happened, in being unalterable, is naturally 
far more terrible, and the fear that something might ham 
happened affects the mind quite differently from the fear 
that something may happen. 

The CRdipus is, as it were, only a tragic analysis, 
i’j very thing is already in existence, and has only to bo 
unravelled. This can be d(mo by the simplest action, and 
within a very limited period of time, ho the incidents ever 
so complicated and dependent upon circumstances. How 
favorable this is to the poet! 

Hut I fear that the (Edipns is its own genus, and that 
there is no second species of it; and least of all would one 
hti able to find a pendent to it in less fabulous times. The 
oracle occupies a place in the tragedy which it would sim¬ 
ply be impossible to replace by anything else; and should 
one attempt to retain the substance of the story i'-sclf 
while changing the characters and the times, then that 
which is now terrible would heoomo hidiorons. 

I have not heard anything of you for long, and am look¬ 
ing forward impatiently for a letter. It will, perhaps, 
give me fuller details about your journey, and about where 
you next intend remaining. Of the llumholdis 1 have 
meanwhile not heard anything, hut I do not consider it 
unlikely that they may tiin#their stops to Switzerland. 

How about your treatise on ancient sculptures, of which 
your Laokoon formed the beginning ? 1 have recently been 
reading the latter again with the utmost satisfaction, and 
cannot say to how many important and fruitful ideas, in 
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regard to the organisation of Aesthetic \W)rks, it leads. 
Your Hermann uud Dorothea are already quietly creating 
a stir; Kdrner too, writes that he has fead the poem, and 
considers that it may ho classed with the best things you 
haye produced. The Devil thank him for his remark 1 

Farewell, dear friend. My wife sends kindest greetings. 
Many kind greetings to Meyer also. The finer copies of 
the Almanack are lu^t yet ready. 1 send you mean whiles 
an ordinary one. . 

ScH. 

371. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 6,1707. 

Most welcome were the lettm s from yourself and Meyc^r, 
which I received a few liours ago. 1 hasten to answer 
yours if only with a couple of lines, so as to send you a 
friendly greeting on your return from the mountains. We 
have been most impatiently longing for news of you, and 
therefore doubly pleasant to nui was your letter of to-day, 
which leads me to hope that you may be returning homo 
soon. I had been really looking with secret dread towards 
the coming winter, whicli now promises to ho such a cheer¬ 
ful one for me. My health is now pretty good again, but 
our little Ernst is suffering very much from teething, and 
has caused us a great deal of anxiety. When the good 
weather takes its departure wo shall return to our old 
house in town, and it is very possible that we may spend 
some time in Weimar. If only I succeed meanwhile in 
getting thoroughly iuto my Wallemtein, I shall not he 
afibeted by any change of abode which is otherwise so 
apt to distract my mind, on account of my being such a 
slave to habit. 

1 am not a little glad that, according to your observa¬ 
tions, my description of the whirlpool should correspond 
with tho actual phenomenon; my only opportunity of 
studying this bit of nature was at a mill, but I also care-* 
fully studied Homer’s description of the Charybdis, and 
this perhaps may have helped me to keep to nature. 
Ferhaps on your journey > ou may come across some iron- 
< works, aiid De able to tell me whether I have been equally 
successful in describing this smaller phenomenon. 
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Tho Almanack, I hope, is in your hands by this time, and 
you will he able to pass sentence upon it. It is consoling 
to me that you allow tho Phaefon* to })ass, its huge bulk 
alone had frightened me. Of SchlegeFs contributions, his 
verses on Eomeo and Juliet are very i)retty, and as T think, 
ho has there actually surpassed himself. His Entfuhrte 
Gotter possesses much that is good. Meyer will find some 
pretty things from the pen of his poetical lady-friend. 

I have to-day despatched the^st lot of Almanacks to 
Leipzig, and am not a little anxious about tho sale. It 
may, indeed, bo true that very few of our readers -will thank 
us for withholding xenial matters, for he who was himself 
scorched would have enjoyed to see his neighbour’s house 
on fire. 

I must conclude, for it is post-time. Please toll me in 
3"0ur next whether the letters I send you through Cotta 
arc still to go by way of Tubingen. Wo send our kindest 
greetings to you and to Meyer, to wliom also my sinccie 
thanks for his dear letter; in tliis my Avife joins me. 
Harewoll. 

Scir. 

372.— Goethe io Sotiilleu. 

St'afn, October 14, 1707. 

It is a very rainy morning, dear friend, so I am remain¬ 
ing ir bed, in order to have a talk with you, and to give 
you an account of what we have been doing, in order that, 
as heretofore, your spirit may follow us, and also that from 
time to time avo may enjoy receiving letters from you. 

Scarcely liad 1 met our good friend Meyer in /iirich, 
scarcely had we got bore, scarcely had I l^gun to enjoy 
the works he brought with him, and this pleasing country 
and its state of cultivation, Avhen the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains produced in mo a feeling of restlessness, and the fine 
weather encouraged in me the wish to approach them more 
closely, nay, even to ascend them. The feeling which 
urged me to do this was vdry mixed and A'ague. I remem¬ 
bered the impression these objects had made upon me 
twenty years ago; tho impression had, upon the whole, 
remained tho same hut the various details had vanished,' 

* See Letter 368. 
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and I felt a strange longing to renew and to correct tlioso 
experiences. I had become a different i^an, and hence the 
objects must, I felt, necessarily also appear different to mo 
now. 

The good state of Meyer’s health, and the conviction that 
small adventures experienced in common, while being a 
moans of making persons better acquainted with one 
another, are also a means of strengthening* old friendships 
when they are to be renewed after an interval of time, 
ijuite decided us to make the trip, and we started in the 
finest weathei*, which, most fortunately, has accompanied 
us now for eleven days. On the enclosed paper I have 
indicated the route we took; you shall at some future time 
receive a detailed, although aphoristic, account of our 
doings. Your dear wife, who knows some of these parts, 
will perhaps meanwhile add something here and there from 
her own recollection. 

On our leturn I found your two dear letters with the 
enclosures, which wore directly connected with the point 
which wo had very eagerly been discussing on our trip; 
for the quoKstion in regard lo subjects for representation, 
and their treatiuent by the different branches of art, has 
often been talked over bofwoen us in quiet hours. Perhaps 
a short fi*eatise will ono day soon show you that we en¬ 
tirely agi‘00 with your views; but what I wish most of 
all is for you to hear and read Meyer’s descriptions and 
opinions in regard to various works of art. On such 
occasions one again learns that porteot experience must 
itself embrace theoretical knowledge. We are the more 
certain of meeting at ono centre, as we have started the 
question from so many different points. 

If 1 am now to speak of my own state, I may say that I 
have as yet had every reason to be satisfied with my 
journey. Owing to tlio facility with which I grasp sub¬ 
jects, I have become lich without burdening raysolf, and 
the material does not inconvenience me, as I know how to 
arrange and to work it out at%nce, and feel more freedom 
than ever in choosing manifold forms for representing 
the subjects to myself and others. From the barren 
heights of St. Gottl^rdt to the glorious works of art which 
Meyer has brought with him, a labyrinthian footpath takes 
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ono through'a complex series of interesting objects to 
be found in this remarkable country. To realise by means 
of direct observEftion its natural-historical, geographical, 
economical and political conditions, .and then by means 
of an old chronicle to bring past times nearer, and also 
to avail oneself of the many treatises of the industrious 
Swiss, is a vciy pleasant souice of amusement, especially 
as Helvetian existence is so limited; my view of the 
whole, as well*as my insight devils, has been very 
much facilitated by the fact of Meyer, with his correct 
and acute judgment of matters, having long been- ac¬ 
quainted with the facts of the case, and kept them in 
faithful remembrance. Thus we have accomplished more 
in this short time than I could have imagined possible, and 
it is only to be regretted that wo are one month too close 
upon winter; another tour of four weeks would have 
undoubtedly made us much better acquainted with this 
curious country, 

Hut what will you say when 1 confess to you that amid 
all these prosaic matteis a poetic ono has arisen which 
inspires mo with a good do.al of confidence? I feel firmly 
convinced that the story of Tell could be treated epically, 
and if I slioiihl succeed in what I contemplate, wo shall 
have a curious iiistamic of a .story first attaining its full 
truth througli poetry, in platjo of history being made a 
I’uble, as generally ]iappen.s. But more of tliis at a future 
lime. Tho limited but exceedingly important ZomZe which 
foinis tho scene of tho events T have again very carefully 
oxaminod, and have also directed my attention to tho 
character and to the manners and customs of the people of 
the district, that is to say, as well as could possibly bo done 
ill tho short space of time at my command. All now 
depends upon good-luck as to whether anything comos of 
tho undertaking. 

But there now arises a question which from time to time 
appears doubtful to us : whither are we to turn, in order, in 
the most convenient and speedy manner possible, to work 
out Meyers collections as well as ray own old and new stpek 
of materials? L'nfoitunately the lodgings here are not 
adapted for winter residence, otherwise, I will not deny, 
I should have been very much inclined to have remained 
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here, for the perfect solitude of the place would havo 
furthered our object not a little. In addition to this, it 
would have been the most appropriate place to liave waited 
and seen whether Italy or France might not, in the spring, 
again invito and admit travellers. I cannot at all fancy 
remaining in Ziirich itself, and therefore wo shall probably 
now soon bo slowly wending our steps back to Frankfort. 

However, an idea has ocouiTed to mo which only requires 
one to got a little into th?, habit of it, in order to bo carried 
out; it would, namely, not be a difficult matter to arrange 
things in such a way that one might work composedly and 
satisfactorily on the journey itself. For although at certain 
times travelling may bo said to distract the mind, still 
at others it throws one the more s|>eedily back upon 
oneself; tho want of outward relations and connections, 
na 5 ', tho very tedium is favorable to any ono who has a 
variety of subjects to work out. Travelling is like gambling : 
it is ever connected with winning and losing, and generally 
where least expected. We receive more or less than -vv’c 
hoped for; we may loiter on for a time unpunished, but 
again at a moment’s notice we are called upon to gather 
ourselves well together. To natures like mine a journey 
is of inestimable value; it animates, corrects, instructs, 
and develops. 

I now f(*el sure that ono might very well go to Italy, 
for after an earthquake, a conflagration, or an inundation, 
everything settles down as quickly as i)ossible into its old 
place; and 1 would uudortako tho journey without any 
hesitixiion as far as my own self is concornod, w’cre it not 
that other considerations withhold mo from it. Perhaps, 
therefore, wo shall see each other again very soon. One 
of tho most cherished lioi)es drawing me back is that of 
sharing with you the booty 1 have taken, and of our attain¬ 
ing an ever closer union both theoretically and practically. 

We must see what else there may be to be found on our 
road to take away with us. Thus Basle, on account of its 
vicinity to Franco, is specia^il.y attractive to me; and, 
moreover, the place contains some beautiful works of art, 
older ones as well as foreign ones. 

The conclusion of the Almanack I hope yet to receive 
ill Ziiricli, for Cotta is very regular in his sendings. 
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Tour IbycSs Has turned out very good, and there is 
nothing further that I could suggest in regard to the 
ending. I shall 4)6 very anxious to see it as a whole. As 
my pretty miller’s daughter met with a good reception, 
I send another poem which we owe'to her charms, lx will 
he well to have the next Almanack rich in poems, and 
your Bell will be sure to sound all the better for the metal 
having been so long in a state of fluid, and hence purifled 
from all dross. • « • q 

Uri. October 1, 1707. 

Was not yestreen thy head stUl as brown as lliu locks on the loved one. 
Whose sweet image sniiles gently upon mo from afar? 

Early this mom iJiy brow is with silver-grey covered; 

’Tis by the snow whicii the stormy night o'er it poured. 

Youth, alas I is so near to old age—’tis lifo that unites thorn— 

Just as a fitful dream cunnocts the yesterday with the to-day.* 

» 

The Youth and the MiLLSTR£ABi,t 
YouHu 

Say, sparkling streamlet, whither thou 
^ Art going ? 

With joyous mien thy waters now 
Are flowing. 

Why seek the vale so hastily ? 

Attend for ouoe and answer me t 

JMtUstream, 

Oh youth, I was a brook indeed; 

Bdt lately 

My bod they^ve deepen’d, and my speed 
Swell’d greatly. 

That I may haste to yonder mill, 

And so Fm hill and never still. 


_ • 

* This being a very inadequate translation, I give tbe German for 
snch readers os can follow the original:— 

** War dodi gestem dein Haupt noch no hratm toie die Locke der Lichen 
Deren holdec Oehild still aus der Feme mir vsinkt ,* 

Silbergrau b&ceidhnet dir frith der SeUaiee nun die Oipfel, 

Der sich in sturmender Nacht dir%m den Seheitel ergoss. 

Jugendf aeh I ist dem Alter so nalC, durchfs L^n verhunden, 

Wie ein h^gUcker Traum Gestera find Heute verband*' 

t The translation of this poem, like the one on p. 388, is taken firom 
E. A. Bowling’s translation of some of Goethe’s minor poems. 
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Touthi 

The mill thou seekost in a mood 
Contented, 

And know’st not how my youthful blood 
*S tormenfced. 

Blit doth the miller’d daughter fait 

GbrZO often on thee kindly there ? ' 

MUUtream. 

Bho opos the fdi^itters eoon as light <>■ 

Is gleaming; 

And comes to bathe her features bright 
And beaming. 

Bo full and snow-white la her breast,— 

1 fbel as hot as ste&m shpptess'd. 

Touth, 

If she in water can inflame 
Snoh ardour, 

Barely, then, flesh and blood to tame 
la harder. 

When once is seen het* beauteous face 

One ever longs her steps to tmue. 


Mllhtretim. 

O’er the wheel I, roaring, bound 
All proudly, 

And ev*i*y spoke whirls Swiftly toiliid 
And loudly. 

Since 1 Lave seen the tniller^s daughter 
Witli greater vigotUt flows tho wiitcf. 


Youth, 

Like others, then, can grief, poor btobk; 
Oppress thee ? 

“ Flow on! ”—^thus she’ll, with smiling look, 
Addtess thee, 

With her sweet, loving glance, oh say, 

Gan she thy dowing current stay ? 


dfiTlsfream. 

’Tis 8ad« 'tis sad^ to'hhVe to speed 
Fxoin yonder $ 

1 wind^nd luowly tdincnigh the niead 
Would wander; 

And if the choice renklii’d triih md 
Would hSiSten bitck there prescditly. 
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Youfft. 

Ftir€^7ell, thou who with mo <lo»t prove 
Love’s eaduess! 

Perchance some day thou’lt breathe of love 
And gladness. 

Go, tell her straight^ and often too, 

The boy’s mutb hO|ies and wishes true. 


373.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Stafa, October 17,1797, 

I have not yet been able to find either time or inclina¬ 
tion to make an extract from my larger diary to give you 
a more detailed account of our tour among the mountains; 
I call therefore only briefly add here thai tve tvent from 
KichtetBwiel to Einsiedol, and thence to Scbwytz and 
Brunnen. Etoiu the latter place we sailed up the lake 
as far as Flilelen and on to Altdorf, and ascended the 
Gotthatdt, after which we returned. At Ellielen wo again 
embarked atid sailed to Becketirietb, in Canton Unter- 
walden; went on foot to Sunz atid Staiiz-Stadc, whence wo 
crossed to Kiissnacht, then on to Iminisee, sailed to Zhg, 
walked to Hoigon, and again back to Stiifa by boat. 

*Oli this short tour wo saw the greatest possible variety 
of objects, and passed thiough the most different climates, 
of which I will tell you more another time. 

A short treatise on the famous question, Stthjects for the 
Tine ArlSy has been sketched and partially worked out. You 
Vlll find in it passages from your letters given as notesi. 
We have now come to the tmtives, as the second point of 
importance after the given subject—for only by means of 
iUotivea can there bo any internal organisation. We shall 
now pass on to the c<mpodtio% and so on. Wo intend to 
confine ourselves entirely to plastic art, and aie curious 
to see how our views in reg^t'd to it tally with our ideas of 
poetry; the latter we again commend to yotir best atteutinn. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to all around yon. 
If you wish to send me a few words in answer to this, yon 
have only to send it to Gotta. Since yesterday the news 
from the Khino has sounded very warlike, and so we shall 

2 E 2 
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probably creep homewards through Suabia and Franconia. 
Again farewell. 

Meyer sends his kindest greetings. Sis Alddbranidini^s 
Wedding* which we have so long been expecting from 
Home, has just arrived by way of Trieste, Villach, and Con¬ 
stance. We have now got all our treasures together, so 
our minds are at rest on this point, and we can sot out 
on our way joyfully. 

G. 


374. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 20,1797. 

A few days ago Bdttigor sent us two beautiful copies of 
your Hermann^ with which wo were very much delighted. 
It is now fairly out into the world, and wo must wait and 
hear what effect the voice of an Homeric rhapsodist will 
have in this new politico-rhetorical world. I have read 
the poem again with the old unweakened impi-ession, and 
with renewed emotion. It is positively perfect of its kind; 
it is pathetically powerful, and yet charming in the highest 
degree; in short, it is everything that is beautiful. 

Your Meister, also, I have again read quite lately, and 
have never before felt how much there is in the outward 
form. The form of your Meister —as indeed the foim of 
every novel—is in fact not poetical; it lies wholly within 
the domain of the understanding, is subject to all its 
demands, and is likewise affected by all its limits. But 
owing to a truly poetical spiiit having made use of this 
form, and having expressed the most poetical circum¬ 
stances in this form, the result is a strange wavering 
between a prosaic and a poetical mood, for which I cannot 
find any appropriate name. I should say that your Meiater 
(that is, the novel itself) is wanting in a certain poetic 
boldness, because as a novel it is always inclined to satisfy 
the understanding; and, agaiif, that it is wanting in actual 
sobriety (for which it has to a certain extent raised the 
demand), inasmuch as it has flowed from a poetic spirit. 

* Meyer’s copy of the famous painting, which afterwards found a 
place in Goethe’s house. 
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Put this togfethor as best you can; I only tell you my 
feelings. 

As you are i4 a position where you have to demand 
the highest of yourself, and where the objective and the 
subjective have absolutely to become one, it is positively 
necessary to take heed that that which your genius can place 
in one work, should always grasp tlie purest form, and 
that nothing concerning it should bo lost in an impure 
medium. Whg does not feel all t]mt in your Meiater, which 
makes your Hermann so bewixening! The work lacks 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of your genius ; it affects the 
heart with all the powers of poetic art; it always affords 
renewed enjoyment, and yet your Hermann (and, moreover, 
simply through its pure poetic form) leads me into a divine 
poetic world, whereas Meister never quite permits me 
entirely to quit the world of reality. 

Being once in the way of criticising, I will make one 
moT-A remark which forced itself upon me while I was 
reading it. Your Meisfei^ evidently contains too much of 
tragedy,* I mean of what is foreboding, incomprehen¬ 
sible, subjectively marvellous. This is, indeed, consistent 
with the poetic depth and obscurity, but not with the 
clearness that should prevail in a novel, and which is so 
eminently the case in your novel. It is uncomfortable to 
como upon this want of solidity where one expects to find 
oneself everywhere on firm ground, and to como upon 
puzzles where all is otherwise so well unravelled to the 
understanding. In short, it seems to me that you have 
hero made use of means which the spirit of the work nid 
not authorise you to employ. 

Otherwise 1 cannot snfBciently express to you how much 
I have again felt myself enriched, animated, and delighted 
upon re-reading your MeUter, I find it to contain a spring 
from which I can draw nourishment for every faculty of my 
soul, and especially for that one which is the combined 
effect of thorn all. 

ff, SCH. 

* To Eokermann (i. 194) Goethe remarked that Schiller was wrong 
in his opinion on this point. 
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375. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Zurich)' October 25,1707. 

Only a few words before 1 leave Ziirich, for my mind is 
very much pre-occnpied, and it will bo so for some time 
to come, becaiiBo we propose going to I5asle, and thence to 
Schaffhansen, Tubingen, and so on; probably at the last- 
named place I shall find something from yon. Ko Alma^ 
naeJc of the Muses, no Hertirnn have 1 yet sden; these and 
other things I shall doubtless meet with in Germany. 

W ore the season not so far advanced I should have liked to 
have wandered about a month longer hero in Switzerland, 
so as to become better acquainted with the state of affairs 
generally. It is strange how antiquated is the appearance 
of institutions which are founded merely upon a state of 
hdng and preservation at a time when everything is striving 
after a state of growth and change. I’o-day I can do no 
more than bid you a hearty farewell. From Tiibingen you 
will hear again from mo. 

Scarcely had we, after much deliberation, drawn up our 
plan in regard to subjects permissible in the fino arts, when 
a very remarkable case came across our path. You, of 
course, know of Vulcan’s importunateness towards Minorva, 
which resulted in tho birth of Krichthonius. If you have 
an opportunitj’^, be sure to read his fable in Hederich’s * 
earlier edition, and in so doing boar in mind thi^t Kaphaol 
drew the suggestion of one of his most pleasing composi¬ 
tions from it. What, then, can a fortunate genius be 
advised or commanded to do? Again let mo bid yoi; a 
kind fare'iyell. G. 


376.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 39,1787* 

Thank God that I have again received fro|ii you I 
The last three weeks, while yoi^were roaming about among 
the mountains entirely cut off from us, ha-ve seemed to me 
very long. All tho more glad was I to rpeeive ypUT dear 
letter, and all that it contained. The idea about William 

* His Lexicon Mythoiogieum. 
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Tell le a very happy onp, and after haying carefully pon- 
eide^pd tlie point, ^ think that, after such works ae Meiater 
ap4 itlis only Bome such sul^ect, perfectly local 

in character, that you could handle with your jpepuliar 
originality of mind and your freshness of spirit. The 
interest which arises frpm a strictly limited and charapter- 
istip Ipcality, and from a certain liiatoripal compactness, is 
porltaps the only ope that you have not taken up in those 
two previous ^orks. These works, in regard to subject 
also, are pesthotically fi*eo, and however connected the 
Iqpality in both may appear and actually be, stjll it is purely 
poptip ground, and represents a world of its own. Tn 
Tail tl^e case would be entirely different; the significant 
limits of tlie given subject will there produce all,that is 
intelUci'ml in life. The poet will be able to limit the 
reader* and cause him to bo deeply and intensely affected 
within this limitation. At the same time the beautiful 
subject will give us a certain broad insight into the whole 
hupiaU species, in the same way as between high mountains 
one may obtain a view into the fiir distance. 

ITow much I wish tliat we could soon meet again, were 
it only on account of this poem. You would perhaps the 
more readily accustom yourself to talk it over with me now, 
as the unity pnd purity of your Hermann was not in the 
least disturbed by your communications to me while tjip 
work was ip progress. And I confess that I know of nothing 
in the world from which I could have learned more, than 
from those communications which led me right into the 
very heart of Art. 

YpUr sppg of the is again a charming opp, and 

h(^ gjvpp uif ^rpat pleasure. If is an uncommonly pleasing 
for^, wMoh gives scope for p delightful play of J-hp iipagi- 
naiiop; the number of syllables also is very happily phosen. 
The distichs too are very pretty. 

^Urabpldt has at last written, and moreover from IVfuniph. 
He is now on his way to Basle, where he wjll decide as to 
wjiothpr his journey to Pg^s is to be undertaken or not. 
IJp will, therefore, hardly find you, unless, indeed, you 
depid^ remain the winter at Ziirioh, to which place ho 
intends to prpceed iu case he h^ to aive up Faris« He 
gives S| very good account of a large sent mine near Berch- 
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toldsgaden which he had seen. The Bavarian^, as a nation, 
he appears to like veiy much, and speaks very highly of 
the Minister of War, Kamdohr, on accouiit of his excellent 
philanthropic institutions. 

We have returned to town, and are all well. I am 
working vigorously at my Wallmaidn^ yet it progresses 
hut slowly, for the great amount and unshapableness of 
the subject-matter gives mo an immense deal of trouble. 

I hope that you have by ^-his time received«tho Almanack, 
as well as my letters of the 2nd, 6th, and 20th of October. 

Farewell, in which wish I include Moyer, to whom we 
send our kindest greetings. Would that our good genius 
would bring you back to us again soon. My wife intends 
sending you a few lines herself. One evening lately I 
read your Hermann to a circle of friends from beginning to 
end; it affected us indescribably, and reminded me so 
vividly of the evenings when you read it aloud to us, that 
I was doubly moved. Once more farewell! 

ScH. 


377.— Goethe to ScHiLLEn. 

Tiibingcn, October 30,1797. 

Wo gave up our trip to Basle and came straight to 
Tubingen. The season, the weather, and the rpads are no 
longer inviting, and as wo do not intend remaining afar 
off, we may now as well turn homewards; but it is not yet 
decided which way we shall take. 

The Alnianack wo did not receive till we got here, but 
have been especially delighted with your Iron-foundry. I 
think yon have hardly written anything in so happy a spirit, 
and the retarding of affairs by the service in the cimpel pro« 
duces the best effect. The secret also is very praiseworthy. 

1 am glad to know my Hermann in your hands, and to 
hear that he holds his ground. Wlmt you say about 
Meiater 1 understand perfectly ; it is aU true, and even 
more than that. It was its very incompleteness that gave 
me most trouble. A pure form is a help and a support, 
just as an impure form hinders and drags. But it must 
meanwhile remain as it is; it shall not readily again happen 
to me to make a mistake as regards subject and form, and wo 
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must wait amd see what the spirit of the autumn of our 
lives will vouchsafe to us. 

Accept my t^^st wishes that you succeed with your 
WcMemtein ! I hope that by the time we come, a portion 
of it may be to be seen. Meyer sends kindest greetings. 
1 trust that we shall find you and yours in good health. 
You shall hear again from us when we are half way on our 
road home, either from Frankfort or from Niimberg. 

Humboldt has written from Munich, and is on liis way 
to Basle. Farewell, and lootf forward to our meeting 
before many days are over. ^ 

378.— Goktiie to Schitj.kr. 

Num]>erg, Novcmbor 10, 1707. 

To our great delight we met Knebel here, and shall 
therefore remain somewhat longer tlian wn intended. The 
to vvn offers several attractions, old works of art, mechanical 
works, as well as being a place where one can make many 
an observation on political affairs. I shall, therefore, write 
only a few words by way of greeting, and enclose a poem. 
It is the fourth in honour of the pretty miller’s daughter. 
The third is not finished yet; it is to be called Treason 
{Verraih')^ and to toll the story of the bad reception given 
to the youth at the mill. Soon I shall have the pleasure 
of embracing you again, and of asking your opinion upon 
a hundred different things. Meyer sen& kind greetings. 

G. 

On tlie other side of the in ( ) with pencil. 

I was extremely delighted with the truly poetic enthu¬ 
siasm of Voss’s poem : * 

“ Closely huddled man and wife 
Cheer with punch their inner life; 

As to the fox doth his retreat, 

So our room affords us heat.” 


* ** ZhoAt gedrSttget Mann und Weih 
PJlegen wir mit Punch den Leib ; 
Wie den Fuchs die Qruhe 
W&rmet uns die 8tube—** 

The verse is from Toss’s poem, Das WiniermaJil. 
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379.— Goethk to Schiller. * 

Weimar, l^veipbpr ^2,1797. 

The fptir Carolina X return witU thank®, and beg yon to 
let mo have my golden eiiretio® back in place of them. I 
hfive further to thank you for what I have received so 
speedily through Cotta for my contributions to the Alma¬ 
nack. The proverb tWt what is won through the fl.nte is 
soon spent by the drum, 1 have fulfilled in,.a better sense 
inasmuch as I have pl^)d:ared with it a work of art 
which will also give you pleasure, aud thus add to our 
mutual enjoj^ment and instruction. Meyer will have told 
you something about our latest speculations, and is greatly 
delighted with your interest and co-operation. As soon as 
1 am again in a state of composure, I mean to set up our 
theses in order to ho able to discuss them, and to construct 
a successful whole. I feel convinced that we shall make a 
good step forwards this winter. 

I yesterday for the first time again occupied your bos: at 
the theatre, and hope soon to bo ablo to introduce yon to 
it again. ^Vhilo watching the performance, as a perfect 
stranger, I was astonished to see how far our people have 
actually advanced. Upon a certain level pain in nature 
and prose they manage things beypnd all measure well; 
but, alas, when but a tincture of poetry appears—as always 
happens when there is the faintest touch pf pathos—that 
moment they are either nowhere or altog^they wrong. It 
appeared to mo strange enough that the author of the 
play, Zieglery* should bo in the same predicament; ho in¬ 
vents tolerably good comic motives, and as these always 
have a momentary effect, he generally handles them very 
well; but all tender, sentimental, and pathetic situations 
which have to be prepared, and are intended to have some 
result, ho is at a loss how to manage oven when he has got 
hold of them; they stumble along and produce no effect, 
although they are not ill devised. I look forward to, the 
theatre gaining a great deal of good from yopr presence. 
I also hope to have thoroughly ipy position hero 

again by the time you pome. 

* Ziegler's Weltton und Herzemg^y a domestic piece in four acts, 
was played on this day for the time. 
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Accept my, best thanks for the Horen you sent me, and 
please lot me have a few copies of tbo Alms^n^k Mso. 
The enclosed letter is ^ain a true sign of Ge^mian 
stupidity. ^ 

My Tale of Mystery^* which is now several years old, is 
still making itself heard. What a happy national aper^u 
the jReicJisangeiger has been ! 

Farewell. Our art-treasures arc now being gradually 
unpacked, and arrangements have alieady been made for 
ei^hibiting theln. By the time fpfiu come everything will 
be in the best of order. 

G*. 


380.—ScHiLLiiR to Goethe. 

Jena, November 22,1797. 

Tiot me again wish you all joy upon 3 ’our safe arrival at 
home. What a pleasant feeling it is to nie to be again 
able so easily and speedily to have a talk with you. 
What you have brought back in the way of objects and 
idoss, promises that the winter will be rich m entertainment 
and instruction, and this makes me feel doubly glad that 
I shall be able to spend part of tho time near you. We 
will also try and accomplish something for tho theatre, 
even though it should happen that no one but ourso'lves 
should benefit by the attempt. Have yon seen Einsiedel’s 
essay f yet ? Here is one man tho more trying to say 
something about tho question, and he will succeed in 
awakening an interest in the subject in a certain circlq. 

Here are Garyo’s letters,J which will reveal German 
nature to you in a different and yet similar way to what 
Bathselmann’s letter did. 

The money, together with the Almanacks, will bo sent 
to you tho day after to-morrow by the message-girl. Had 

; • Goodie’s story in the Unterhallumgen. Seo Lottc'rs, 88, 97, etc, 

f fell title of his ysafSH is, Grmdli^icn zu einer Theofie der 
Schftitfmclhuntst neh»i der A miiyse finer hfmiachen und tre^isj^n 
Falitm^nd Eavtdet nach Shakespeare. 

% Give’s letters to Schiller in regard to the Xenia and the last 
number of the Musenedmanach. 
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I known that you intended'to redeem the gold, I should 
never have accepted it. 

Farewell for to-day. More on Friday. ^, My kind greet¬ 
ings to Meyer. 

ScH. 

381.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 24, 1797. 

I send you back Garvij'jj' letters ‘ with thanks, and wish 
the poor old sick man had abused us oven more thoroughly 
than he has done, if it could have procured him health 
and happiness for the rest of his life. What a litany 
of lamentable observations might be quoted from these 
pages: this, however, I will in fairness spare you, as it must 
have already struck you. There is, after all, not a trace 
of sesthetio feeling to bo found in this poor man! On 
the one hand his opinions arc coarsely material, and on 
the other he treats the question like a master of ceremonies, 
in order to make sure of pointing out to subordinate talents 
their little place. It is a good thing that you have 
reconciled him with a couple of words. 

How natural such moralists seem to find it, that an 
author should, during his lifetime, allow his best endea¬ 
vours to bo ignored and himself to bo thwarted, tormented, 
teased, and made a fool of, merely because it is what is 
usually done! And also to expect him, mean while—^thinking 
of the' high honour—to stand by patiently with folded 
liands like an Homo, simply that Herr Manso and men 
of his stamp may, in their way, pass for poets. 

But enough of these trivialities! Lot us over un¬ 
swervingly and rapidly continue our paths. 


382.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 24,1797. 

I have never before felt so fuUy convinced as just now, 
while engaged with my present work, that in poetry sub¬ 
stance and form, even in an outward respect, are directly 
connected. Since I have been changing my prose into a 
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poetioo-rhytlilnical form, I feel that I must he judged quite 
differently to what I have been previously. A number of 
motives which if^pearcd appropiiato in the prosaic form 
I can no longer make use of; they were good only for 
ordinary common sense, the organ for which seems to be 
prose. Verse, however, absolutely demands appeals to the 
imagination, and thus I was forced, in the ease of several 
of my motives, to bo more poetical. In fact, all that which 
rises above tbb common reality ^ught to be conceived in 
verse, at all events at first, for what is flat is nowhere 
brought so much into the light as when expressed in 
poetic language. 

'While engaged with my present work 1 made an 
observation which perhaps you yourself have already 
made. It seems that a portion of the poetic interest lies 
in the antagonism between the subject and the repre¬ 
sentation. If the subject is poeticall}'' very important, 
then a meagre representation, and a simplicity of expression 
verging upon what is common, may suit it very well, as, 
on the other hand, an unpoetical and commonplace subject 
—such as is often necessary in a larger work—acquires 
poetic dignity through an animated and rich form of 
language. This, in my opinion, is also the case where 
the ornamontaiion which Aristotle demands has to bo 
introduced; for in a poetic work nothing should be 
commonplace. 

Bhythm, in a dramatic work, effects one great and 
important point, in addition, inasmuch as it treats all 
characters and all situations according to one law; and, 
in spite of their inward differences, develops them all 
under one form, by which means the poet obliges his 
readers to demand from all something general and purely 
human, be they ever so different in character. Every¬ 
thing has to be combined under the sexual idea of the 
poetic, and rhythm serves this law both as a representa¬ 
tive and as a tool, inasmuch as it embraces everything 
under its law. In this planner it forms the atmosphere for 
the poetio creation. The more matoiial part is left out, for 
only what is spiritual can he borne by this thin element. 

Herewith you will receive eight Almanacks. You were 
in reality to have had six on vellum, but owing to some 
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confliBioli Itt the otder given* ahd tHthOut tiiy ImoiHilg 
it» it happened that my stotik of fin^ cdpii^a wad all there 
had been made. In place of thoHe I noii^seiid ytiu two in 
additiofti and this is perhaps what you yourself ptefer. 
The Dndhess has received one from me, as alSd haVe 
Geheiinraih Voigt* Herder, and Bottiger. 

Zelter wishes to know how you are pleased With his 
melodies to your Bayadere ahd Song. He writes 

that he won six bottles o^ .ohatnpagno by diir Almanack, 
for ho had maintained that it Would be feilto not to contain 
any Xenia* 

May all fare well with you, and pray let me sooh have 
something of yOUr aesthetic treatises to read. Many kind 
gtOetings to Meyet. 


383.— GOEtHR to SctllLLER. 


November 25. 

My best thanks fdt the letter and parcel 1 have just 
teoeiVed. I can only Very hurriedly tell you, that not 
only do I agree with you, but that I go much futther 
still. Everything poetical ought to bo treated rhythmic¬ 
ally j this is my Conviction, and the belief that a poetical 
form of prose might gradually como to bo introduced, only 
shows that the differenoo between prose and poetry has 
been completely lost sight of. Tt is no better than if We 
hoard of a inan ordering a dry lake to be made in his park, 
and of the gardener, in trying to Solve this task, making a 
marsh. Th jse intermediate species are only for amatohrs 
and dabblers, just as marshes are for amphti)ia. Mean¬ 
while the evil has become so great in Germany that it 
is no longer noticed—^like the goitrous people in Switzer¬ 
land, who look upon the healthy formation of the thfoat 
as a visitation fbom God. All dramatic works (and 
perhaps comedies and fatces abo^.e all Othets) should be 
rhythmical; wo should then the more quickly be able to 
judge who has accomplished Something. At piieseht the 
dramatist can do nothing but accommodate himself to ptib- 
lio tasto, Snd in this sense one could not blame yoii if you 
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wished td wHtfe yoTit- Wallm^iein in ptose; blit if you 
regard it as a selMopondent wotk, it miisi of uobessity be 
made rhythmical. 

lu any case the century in which we are living must 
be forgotten if wo are to work according to our convictions, 
for such tomfoolery in the way of principles as is at 
present universally in vogue, has probably never been met 
with in the world before, and what good the now system 
of philosophy 4.S to accomplish |;e^aius still to bo seen. 

Poetry is Surely based updn the empiric pathological 
condition of man, and yet which of our excellent judges 
and BO'Called poOts would admit this now-a-days ? Has a 
man like Gatve—^who Claltns to be a man of thought, and 
was considered a sort of philosophet—the faintest notion 
of Such an axiom ? Does ho not look upon yOu as a worthy 
poet merely because you amused yourself with delivering 
expressions of Heason in poetic language, which is no dottbt 
permissible but not praiseworthy. How gladly I would 
allow BUch^roSaic natures to start back in horror at so-called 
immoral subjects, if only they had some feeling for the 
higher poetic moral, as, for instance, in yoUr PolycrAtea 
and IbycuSf and could bo delighted with it. 

tioi ua—as Meyel* too has returned from Italy with a 
Spirit of grim ligorism—Vjecome more and more strict in 
principles and more sure and pleasing In execution! The 
latter can be accomplished only by keeping our eyes fixed 
within the fraiue while at work. 

Herewith 1 send you my Elegy,* in the hope that it 
will meet with a friendly reception. 

We too, I think, owe Zeltcr six bottles of champagne 
for the firm and good opinion he entertained of ns. His 
Indian legend I value very much. The idea is original 
and good; Mignon^s Song I have not oven heard yet. 
Composers play nothing but their own things, and amateurs, 
agaiU, nothing but SUch things as are special favorites. 
I hS-vC heifer yet mot with aUy one Who bared to learn 
anything that ivas uukiigiwn and new. 

Pleass let me hate a few copies of the melodies tb the 
Alinaiiadk; hone came with those seht to me. 

* His Av^niaist which was written in September, While he was in 
Switserland. 
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I trust that you may bo very suocessfiil with yeur 
Wallenstein, so that we may see you here the sooner. 

A kind farewell, and greetings to all yt^yir circle. 

G. 


384.—Goethe to Schillfr. 

Weimar, Novcjtnber 28,1797. 

The parcel I have just reived contains the melodies to 
the poems in the Almanack—for which my best thanks— 
but I find no letter, and yet one from you at the end and 
in the middle of the week is always so welcome. How¬ 
ever, I too have but little to communicate, for during these 
last days I have been living wholly in the world, and have 
thought about nothing and done nothing that has any 
interest for us in common. We are still busy arranging 
the works of art wo brought with us, and I think that 
everything will bo in perfect order before you come over. 

Please be so good as to let me have back the hlay which 
Professor Bambach sent in; it contains trea<mery from 
conviction. 

I want very much to know how your rhythmical WaUen- 
stein is progressing. I feel as if 1 never had written a 
poem and never could. It is a good thing that the mood 
for it comes unexpectedly and uncalled for. 

Farewell, and let me soon again hear something of your 
condition and of your work. 

G. 


385.—Schiller to Goethe, « 

Jena, November 28,1797. 

You have again given us great pleasure with your Elegy 
it is so thoroughly one of the purely poetic genus, for it 
i stirs up what is deepest, and poii^ts to what is highest by 
the simplest means, and by a playful use of the subject. 

Would that many another such mood might cheer you 
during this gloomy, depressing weather, which, as I know, 
is fatal in its influence upon you too. It takes all my 
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elasticity of mind to find air and breathing-room when 
the sky is so downcast. 

I have lattorl^H been reading those of Shakespeare's 
plays which treat of the Wars of the Kosos, and upon 
finishing Michard III. find myself filled with amazement. 
This last play is one of the sublimest tragedies I know, 
and at the present moment I could not name any other of 
Shakespeare’s that coidd claim comparison with it. The 
gi’and dostinicEb commenced in t^|e preceding plays are 
here completed in a truly grand manner, and are connected 
by means of the sublimest of ideas. The fact of the subject 
entirely excluding all that is tender, melting, and tear- 
moving, greatly enhances this high effect; evciything in 
it is full of energy and grand; there is nothing ordinary 
to disturb the purely sestlietic emotion, and one, so to saj", 
enjoys what is tragically awful in a pure form. A high 
Nemesis wanders through the play in different shapes, 
this feeling lays hold of one from beginning to end. It is 
wonderful how the poet has on all hands contrived to 
win the poetic booty from the unwieldly subject, and how 
skilfully ho represents that which could not be distinctly 
represented. I mean his \vay of using art symbolically 
where nature itself could not have been represented. No 
play of Shakespeare’s reminded me so much of the Greek 
tragedies. 

It w'ould tnily be worth tho trouble to adapt this whole 
series of eight plays for tho German stage, with all tho 
means now in our power. It might introduce a new ejmeh. 
We must really ialk this subject over. 

Fai’ewcll; this I say to you and to our friend ]\Icyer. My 
Wallenstein is day by daj’ acquiring more shape, and I am 
very well satisfied w-ith myself. 

• Sen. 


386.— Goetiik fo Schillku. 

^ Weimar, Novcmlxar 29,1797. 

Your saying so much in fiivour of my Elegy makes me 
all the more sorry that I have not felt myself in a similar 
state of mind for a long time past. Tho poem was written 
VOL. I. 2 F 
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upon my first entrance into Switzerland; since that iimOf 
however, ray active, productive Ego has been thwarted in 
HO many agreeable and disagreeable ways^ljhat it has not yet 
been able to regain its self-possession; this state we must 
therefore wait for in all humility. 

I wish very much that you might feel induced to set to 
work with Shakespeare’s dramsis. As so miicdi has already 
been done, and it would only bo necessary to purify them 
so as to mako them enjojmblo again, it wfuild bo a great 
good. When onco you have got thoroughly into the way 
of it—by your WaUensfdn—the undertaking could not bo a 
very arduous one to you. 

Farewell. The season, unforfiinatoly, is again exercising 
its influence upon me, and as I cannot to-day communicato 
to you anything cheerful crat of my own powers, 1 there¬ 
fore send you Gerning’s ode, which will not fail to produce 
its effect. 

G. 


387.—SCJULLER to Gokthk. 

Jcua, Decemher 1,1797. 

Bo not be vexed that the comedy you wished to have does 
not accompany this to-day; 1 did not think of looking for 
it till late in the evening, by candle-light, and this 1 did 
for nearly half an hour without finding it. 1 wall send it 
by the mail-coach on Sunday. 

It is almost too much for mo to see how my Wallenstctn 
is increasing in size; for the lambics, although they 
shorten the expression, encourage a poetical pleasantness 
which leads one into diffuseness. You will judge whether 
I should or could have been more brief. My first act is so 
long that the first three acts of your Iphigenia could be 
put into it without entirely filling it; the last acts, it is 
true, are much shorter. The exposition demands exten¬ 
siveness in the same way ^ the progressive action of 
itself leads to intensiveness. It seems to me that T have 
been affected by a certain epic spirit, which may possibly 
bo accounted for by the power of your direct iniluonce; 
yet I do not think that it has in any way harmed the 
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dramatic Epii4t» because it was perhaps the only means 
of giving this prosaic subject a poetic character. 

As my first i|r rather statistic or static, and represents 
the actual condition, but does not really change it, I have 
employed the quiet beginning for making the -world and 
the general state of aliairs—to which the action refei-s— 
my real subject. In this way the mind and disposition of 
the aiidienoe aro widened, and the flight which their 
imagination -vm!! thus, at tho^v^ry outset, be obliged to 
take, will, as 1 hope, keep the action at its proporheight. 

1 lately asked Me 3 'er to give mo a drawing of you for 
theneict Almanack. Please let this be d»me in good time, so 
that the engraving, too, can he made loi 8 urel 3 ^ I also want 
him to let me have a Kemesis for my Wallemtdn, it would 
be an intcrosting and significant illustration. I leave it to 
Me,yor to think of one with a tragic character; 1 want it as 
a vignette on the title page itself. 

May I hope to have something fi’om 3^011 soon for the 
Horen? Tn these gloomy December days one cannot do 
better than to make money that can he spent when 
brighter weather comes. Do 3 'ou not feel disposed to 
finish your Mnees, or is there an 3 ’' other subject that could 
more spet'dil}’ he got ready ? J am very badly off and the 
hours* -will not stand still. 

Faiewcll, and enjoy with Me 3 'er j'oiir art-treasures, 
which I am most anxious to see; they will give rise to 
specific opinions in art, of w'hich I am in so much need. 
My wife sends kindest greetings. 

ScH. 


9 388. — OOETUE to SotriLLER. 

Wclmor, December 2,1797. 

It will—practically as well as theoretically—he of the 
greatest importance tons both to see howmatlers end with 
your WaUewtlein. MigHt not the subject, in the end, 
oblige you to give a cycle of plays? That rhythm should 
encourage diffuseness is quite natural, for every poetic 

* This is a play uiioii the word Horenj ■which signiHes hours. 
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state of mind is inclined to make things accommodating 
and pleasant to oneself and to others. I am very anxious to 
liear more of this. ^ 

I will speak to Meyer about the engravings for the 
Almanack and for your Wdttenstein, I have no groat faith in 
a portrait; so much is necessary to produce anything oven 
tolerably good, especially in a small size, and engravers 
treat everything pertaining to a book so looselj” and 
carelessly. * 

Since my return I have scarcely succeeded in getting 
into the humour even for dictating a respectable letter. 
The mass of subjects I have taken up is very great, and 
my interest in writing them down and working them out 
has become very much weakened by my intercourse with 
Meyer. As soon as I have once talked any subject over, it 
is to mo, for some time afterwards, as good as done for. 

The only thing, then, for mo to do is to work out old 
and newer subjects that I have in my mind and at heart; 
vciy glad 1 should be to let yon have something for the 
Horen : it will soon bo seen what I can do and offer. 

Farewell; let us soon have the pleasure of a visit from 
you, and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 


389.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jcua, December 5,1797. 

1 can only send you a greeting on this melancholy day. 
The weather depresses mo extremely, and stirs up all my 
troubles, so that I cannot even enjty my work. 

After well weighing matters, I find tha^ I had better 
spend the two worst months of the year where I am. 
January and February are very dangerous months for mo, 
as I have twice been attacked by infiammation of the 
lungs at that time of the year. If I get the slightest 
chill during these months, I ip^y again bring this illness 
upon me, which I am now no longer as well able to resist 
as formerly. With a consl-itution like mine, one dare not 
venture upon a change of habits, and 1 should, after all, not 
dare to think of going out of doors even were I in AVeimar. 
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Moreover, as^ho lodgings in question are extremely small, 
with scarcely room enough for tho children, it would he 
next to iinj)Ossihib for mo to live there. In addition to this, 
the next two months will decide the fate of my labours, 
and I therefore cannot suffer any pressure from without. 

A few months hence 1 shall try to find lodgings near 
you; the weather will then be mild, I shall be able to 
venture across the street, and everything will bo easier 
for me. • • • 

Perhaps I may come over and pay you a visit if wo 
have a line December day; and after tho new year I hope 
that we shall be able to liave you and Meyer here. 

I l ecently had a letter from Zumsteg, in Stuttgart, which 
gave mo sincere pleasure, lie tolls mo what pleased him 
most ill regard to our poems in the Almanack, and ho has 
actually discovered what is best in them—a thing we 
have for long not been accustomed to near. He also 
writes that the Almanack has been crealirig a gcncial 
sensation in his part of the country. 

Farewell. I am to-day unlit to write anything. 

Scir. 


390.— Goethe to Sciiillkil 

Weimar, December C, 1797. 

As you have 3 ’oursolf coiiio to the conviction that it will 
be better for your health and your work, for you to spend 
the winter in Jena, I can only say that I am most glad 
that this is the case, for J 4*00 that I shall myself be obliged 
to go there after the new year, in order to regain some of my 
composure an4 a collected state of mind; and how strange 
Jena would appear to me were I not to find you there! 
I shall now look forward to my stay there, for had I 
been forced to leave yon here I should have been in a 
state of discord with myself. 

Be sure to keep to 3 'Oifr Wallenstein ; I shall probably, 
one of these days, be taking up my Faust, partly in order to 
get rid of the tragclaph,* partly in order to prepare myself 
for a higher and purer state of mind, it may be for Tell, At 

* See Letter 74, and note. 
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times, however, I shail turn my tlioughfa to the next 
Almanack, and perhaps lind soTnething for the Hm'en also. 

Let us continue uri the path we ha«:e entered. We 
shall yet suc«*oed in accomplishing many a thing, and 
Meyer’s co-«»p6i at.ion will be of the utmost assihtance. Wo 
can also depend upon tlie sympathy of the public, for 
although, as a rule, it always grumblov. still there are 
sure to be some well-informed persons among the number 
who know how to appre«i{».to the honest and serious elforts 
of an author. Meanwhile, lot tho old laudator femjtorta 
aeti’^ grieve amid the dregs* of the eighteenth century (see 
the November number of tho German Mercury^ p. 194); 
tho Muse will not fail to givo us as much clear wine as wo 
require. It would bo worth a December’s walk, to csome 
and see Moyer’s beautiful things. Would that your health 
could permit of your undertaking it! 

G. 


391,—SciiiLLKit to Goethe. 

Jena, December 8, 1797. 

I am now perfectly reconciled to tho necessity which 
forces me to remain here for tho next few months, as even a 
journey to Weimar would not have been the way in which 
1 could have met you more frequently; and so wo shall 
next month begin our old style of life, which will not lose 
anything by Meyer’s presence. It is doubtless no bad 
thing that you mean to introduce your Faust between your 
first and second epics. By this means you will swell tho 
poetic stream, and awaken in yourself an impatient desire 
for the new and fresh production, which is itself half tho 
fitting state of mind. Moreover, Fawft —when you have 
worked it out—will assuredly not leave you*bxactly in tho 
same state as when you took it up; it will exorcise and 
sharpen some new faculty in you, and thus you will come , 
more richly laden, and with more eagerness to your new 
work. 

* After tho well-known description of i.he old man in Horace, 
Kpist. ii. 9,173. Tho allusion here is to Wieland, who had had the 
Der Wein und das Wasser —which Klopstock had addressed to 
Gleim on December 20, 179G—^reprinted in the November number of 
the Mercury. 
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I shall keel? as much to my WaUfmaiein as I can, but the 
pathological interest of nature in a poetical work of this 
kind is very cxl^iisting to me. Forlutialely tJio had stiito 
of my health does not affect my disposition, hut 1 am the 
more readily exhausted and upset wljtui taking a keen 
interest in anything. J have, therelbro, generally to pay 
for one day’s liMppy state of mind hj^ five or six days of 
depression and of suffering. I’liis hinders jno in my work 
most astonishingly, as yon may ^imagine. Vet 1 do not 
give up the hope of seeing my WallensUiin played in 
Weimar next summer, and of being in the iniilst of mj" 
Knifflifit of Malta* by next autumn. 

The latter somotiines engage my thoughts just now 
when T am resting from work. There is to me something 
very attractive in such subjects, which isolate themselves 
aud form a world of their own. I have made good use of 
this circumstance in Wallemteiu-f and it will ho even more 
favorable to me in my Knighta of Malta. Not cjiily is this 
Order actually an individuum wholly sni generis^ but is still 
more so oven in the movement of the dramatic action. All 
communication with the rest of the world is cut off by 
tile blockade. Its interest is centred altogether in itself, 
in its anxiety about its existence, and it is only the 
(jualities which constitute it one of the Order, that run 
effect its preservation in this movement. 

This play will have to be treated as simply, as Wallcn- 
shiin is complicated, and I am looking forward to finding 
all that 1 require in the simple subject, and to making use 
of everything 1 find significant. I may and intend lo 
work it out wholly according to the (]^rook foi-m and to 
Aristotle’s plan with choruses, and without dividing it 
into acts. Qjin you tell mo when the division into acts 
was first introduced ? In Aristotle wo hear nothing of it, 
and in very many Greek pl»ys it could not in any way 
have been practicable. 

Korner writes to me that Gesslcrf is hack in Dresden. 

A drama ho hod long in contemplation, but never com])]etod. 8co 
Lettersi, 17, 21, etc. 

t Count Gcssler, a friend of Groctho’s olid Schiller’s, of whose love- 
affair Moyer had receiverl an exaggerated account from a friend in 
Home. 
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Ilia Italian girl lio is said to liavo left in Switzerland, in 
order to have her odncaled. ft is to be hoped that she 
will meanwhile leave him and go oft' witl^some one else. 

Of Humboldt I have heard nothing for six weeks, and 
conclude from tliis that he has really gone to Paris ; for if 
he were sitting quietly in Switzerland ho would have felt 
himself forced to write, if only on account of having 
nothing else to do. 

, Farewell, and get ha|ppily over the rest of the month. 
All mine are now quite* well. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. T am looking forward to showing old Moyer 
something of my Wolhmtein. 

Sou. 


392.—Goistuk to SeniUiKK. 

Weimar, December 9, 1797. 

The news that you could not come to us this winter 
has greatly disappointed our actors. It seems they had 
intended to do themselves honour in your presence. I 
have consoled them with the hope that you may probably 
pay us a visit in tho spring. Our theatre is greatly in 
need of receiving a new impetus of this kind, which I 
myself am unable to give it. 'Jho difference l)etwecn him 
who has to commaiid, and him who gives [esthetic guidance 
to such institutions is much too groat. Tho latter has 1o 
work upon the feelings, and must therefore himself show 
feeling; tho former has to hide his in order to hold to¬ 
gether the political and economical form. Whether it is 
possible to combine free reciprocal influence with me¬ 
chanical causality f do not know ; at all events I have not 
succeeded in accomplishing the feat, 

I can very well imagine the condition of your work. 
When not possessing a lively pathological interest in my • 
subject, I, too, have never been able to work out any 
tragic situation, and have, 1her<j,fore, rather avoided than 
sought it. Can it perhaps have been one of the merits of 
tho ancients that the highest pathos was with them merely 
aesthetic play, whereas with us tho truth of nature has to 
co-operate in. producing a work of this kind ? J do not, it 
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is true, knoV myself sufficiently well to judge whether I 
could write n genuine tragedy ; however, I shudder at tho 
mere tlioughtgiof such an undertaking, and feel almost 
convinced that such an attempt might upset mo alto¬ 
gether. 

Our good old colleague Schnausz, too, has at lust gone. 
Perhaps I may in futui-e have some influenoo in matter s re¬ 
specting tho library. Tell me whether you consider tho idea 
I have long had in view praet^^l, viz., of uniting our library 
here (Biittner’s and the one belonging to the Academy) 
into one body, and of rc-arranging tho various depart¬ 
ments, as well as of establishing a more definite and judi¬ 
cious system of making ]>urchasos and of giving orders. 
In the present stjite of aftairs there is no gain anywhere; 
a gi’eat deal of inonoy is spent uselessly, and many a 
good project thwarted, iind yet T foresee that obstacles 
enough will be raised, if only to prevent atiairs being 
iuariagcd in a different way from the inadequate aiTangc- 
monts which have hitherto existed. 

1 shall bo busy I'or another fortnight with the pre¬ 
liminary .arrangements of bringing the new theati*ical 
eontraets into t)r<ler, and other such matters ; after that, 
however, T shall at once hasten to tho solitudes of the 
Jena palace during tho day-timo, and to our talks together 
of an evening. 

Mtjyer I shall probably not bring with me, for I have 
again found that I can work only when in a state of 
absolute quiet, and that not only docs C/Onversation, but 
even tho presence of dearly-loved and esteemed persinis 
about me, turn the ])oetic vein wholly aside. 1 should at 
present be in a kind of despair—every trace of ])roductivo 
interest haying disappeared in me—wore it not that J feel 
sure of finding it again during the first week of my stay in 
Jena. 

I enclose a volume of poems’’^ by a person out of vvliom 
something unght perhaps have boon made, if he did not 
live in Niiniberg, and ^uld manage to find out that style 
of poetry for which lie has the talent. Several of the 

* By Johann Heinrich Witschol, aftcrnorm-pivacher in tlie Domini¬ 
can Cl)urch in Niimberg, whose poems, which liarl lately been piO)- 
lishal, Goethe had been reading with Meyer on their jniinipy. 
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poems seem to mo to possoas some merit in 'tho way of 
humour, although others, again, are very unsuccessful. As 
you are so willing to hope that there may 1|^ something to 
be found in young men, and are able to make use of a variety 
of articles, it will depend upon yon whether wo shall 
continue our connection with him and encourage him. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to j^our dear wife. 

Gessler is risking a great deal in leaving the beautiful 
girl to herself. I am vexe4 meet him. 

Meyer knows tho girl. But many other strange comets 
are wandering about on Amoi’^s and Hymen’s heavens; 
what they mean and betoken is uncertain. 

I enclose another short historical essay. Tell mo your 
opinion of it, and in how far a small colloctiou of similar 
works might ho recommended to a publisher. 

Again fiu cwelL G, 


393.—SciiirXER io GoETiiii. 

Jena, December J2, 1797. 

Having, during these last days, been engaged with tho 
love-scenes in the second act of Wallenstein^ I cannot think 
of the stage and the th^^atrical destination of the play 
witlnmt a fecHug of misgiving; for the plan of the whole 
demands that love should place itself in a state of oppo¬ 
sition—not so much hy action as by calm self-reliance and 
a freedom from all tho aims of tho rest of the action, which 
is a restless, intentional striving after one object—and 
thereby, as it were, completes a certain human circle. 
Now, in this capacity it is not adapted for the stage, at 
least, not in tho sense that would bo practio?! with our 
means of representation and with our public; hence, in 
order to preserve my poetic freedom, I must for tho time 
banish every thought of the s<ionic representation. 

Can it really be that tragedy does not accord with your 
nature on account of its pathetir power? All of your 
creations I find to possess full tragic power and depth such 
as would suffice for a complete tragedy. There is in 
WiUielm Meister more than one tragedy in tho way of 
sentimeiil. T think that it is merely the severe straight 
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line which a tragic poet has to follow that floes not accord 
with your nature, which is in all cases inclined to express 
itself with a fapeer amount of playfulness. Fiirther, I also 
think that yon might feel yourself ill at ease in having 
to pay a certain regard to tho si)octat<jrs, which is indis¬ 
pensable in a tragic poet; also in having to think oY pro¬ 
ducing an effect, an outward impression, which cannot ho 
entirely overlooked in this species of poetry. It may also 
bo that you*are loss (pialifiecj 4o be a tragic poet simply 
because you are so thoroughly a poet in the generic signi- 
hcauce of the word. At all events, I find in you all'the 
^toctic elements of a tragic poet in the richest sense, and 
if, notwithsiaiuling, you should really he unable to write 
any perfectly gonuino tragedy, the reason must lie in tho 
non-pootical rotpnrements. 

Please bo so good as to send mo, when you can, a few of 
your play-bills (jonfaining tho names of 3 ’faii actors. 

Your idea of uniting the three libraries into one, every 
sensible person in Jena and Weimar will coidainly wish to 
see carried out. If only some one could then be found, 
cjipablo of directing tlio whole and t>f pursuing the plan of 
unity and completeness. There are suie be a groat 
quantity of books, of which there will bo two or' three 
copies, and these might ho exchanged for now works. I 
also do not see why some now streams might not he 
brought to flow’ into tho library fund. 

I fear the Niiniberg poet will not bring us much con¬ 
solation. He is not altogether wanting in talent, but very 
much so as regards form and the consciousness of what he 
wishes to accomplish. However, I have merely dipped 
into the volume, and perhaps hit iqion tho worst part 
of it. • 

The historical essay I have not quite read through yet. 
I will return it with my comments upon it on Friday. 

Einsiedel’s treatise on the Theatre* contains many a 
good thought. It is amusing to me to observe tho way in 
which dilettanti of tkis kind express themselves upon 
certain things which can bo drawn only from the very 
depths of knowledge and of contemplation, for instance, 
what he says in regard to style and manner, &c. 

* See also Letter 380, and note. 
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Farewell. I am heartily rejoicing at 1110* prospect of 
the evenings wo shall spend together. AIv wife is very 
inquisitive to hear more about tlu', cometst^that are flying 
about the heavens of Amor and ITymen. My kind greet¬ 
ings to Moyer. 

• Sou. 


394.— Goethe to Schit.leu. . 

Weimar, Decomhor 13,1797. 

The Jacw works of art in our house brought us this 
morning a visit from some ladies, which is the only reason 
of my l)oing in so much hurry to-day. 

I will myself, as soon as over I can, write you out an 
account of tlic capabilities of our actors, especially in 
regard to your play, the requirements of which I may 
bo said to understand pretty generally. 

As for the rest,, proceed without anxiety. The internal 
unity which Wallemtem will possess must bo felt, and 
you have great privileges on the stage. An ideal whole 
makes an imposing impression on people, even though 
they may not be able to decipher it in detail or to appre¬ 
ciate the value of the several parts. 

A strange inducement has led mo to think over the state 
of the German stage generally, and as I am still obliged 
many a time to watch the performance of a play against 
my own wish, I try to reap some advantage from this 
sacrifloe on my part. 

Farewell; I am glad to see the time approaching which 
will place me in a composed state of existence, and in your 
neighbourhood. 

G. 


395.— Schiller to Goethe. 

, Jena, December 15, 1797. 

Our poetess Meroau is with us, so I can to-day send you 
only a few words. 

The essay I herewith return; others of the same stamp 
would not be good for much. It is too dry and too meagre, 
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and, in spiin of the autlior’H iiRcless parade of citations 
and historical book-learning, does not contain tho least 
thing important or new, to clear np or oven make tho 
case more interesting. If, however, it is written merely 
for tho sake of making money, this object would probably 
bo more speedily attained by getting it inserted in some 
such journal as tho Mercury^ than by making a special 
volume ()f essays. 

T have oftc^ wished that among tho many literary specu¬ 
lations of sncl^ men as cannot'dlo any other kind of work 
than that of compiling, it might occur to some of them to 
hunt among old books for poetic subject?, and while doing 
so show a certain kind of tact in discovering the liunctum 
salicns of a simple story. 1 have never had access to any 
such sources, and my poverty in such subjects makes mo 
really more unproductive than 1 would otherwise be. It 
just occurs to mo that a man of the name of ITyginus, a 
Creek, at one time collected a number of tragic stories 
either from or for the use of poets. A friend of this kind 
I could make good use of. For a wealth of subject-matter 
for possible use, increases one’s own inward wealth, naj", it 
exorcises considerable influence, and is even of groat use if 
only in giving animation to a subject in one’s thoughts, 
and in inducing ono to tiy one’s hand at it. 

Elisa von der Kecko has sent mo a voluminous play of 
her own invention and execution, and gives mo full leave 
to strike out and to alter things as I think fit, I shall see 
whether I can make use of it for the Horen ; it is, as you 
may readily imagine, verj^^ moral, and so I hope it ma> slip 
through. I must provide for the Horen in every way 1 
can. There is a certain satisfaction in finding that moral 
persons should trust thtmisolvcs to tho lucrc^' of such here¬ 
tics and free-thinkers as ourselves, especially after tho 
riotous mischief of the Xenia. 

Humboldt has again not sent any word of himself for 
six weeks. I conclude from this that ho has after all gone 
on to Paris. 

I’arewoll for to-day. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

Sen. 
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396. — GoFriiE to SciirLT,ER. 

Weimar, UctJembov ItJ, 171)7. 

I herewith send yon Hyginua, and would at the same 
time advise you to get the Adagia of Era.smus, which can 
easily be obtained. As the proverbs are in most cases 
based upon geographical, historical, national, and personal 
relations, they contain a great amount of .genuine sub¬ 
stance. Unfortunately we' know from expeyieiujo that no 
one can give a poet liis subjects; nay, that he himself often 
makes mistakes. 

Friend Moyer is busy writing out his thoughts on this 
question, the strangest things form the subjects of our con¬ 
versations. 

The iforew, as it seems, are now passing through their 
female iieriod; it will he well if only this will preser^'e 
their literary life. 

i am at present again unfit either for anything great or 
small, and, in order to keep myself in a good way, am 
meanwhile looking into Herodotus and Thucydides, whose 
works I am for the first time reading with pure enjoyment, 
inasmuch as I am reading them only for the sake of their 
form, not for the sako of what they contain. 

My greatest wish is now to bo with you soon, and to 
feel the approach of the sun; I am meanwhile put¬ 
ting the dismal and bad weather to as much good use as 
possible. May you fare well and do well. 

G. 


397. — Gokthe to ScHiLbPAi. 

Weimar, Decenlber 20,1797. 

I trust and hope that this letter may find you again in a 
tolerably good state of health, and also send my thanks to* 
your dear wife for her letter; her communication in regard 
to the vigorous art-products of the Mark* delighted me 
especially. 

« 

* The Kahuder drr Mitstin vnd Grazian, publisheil by a clerptyman, 
Fr. W. A. Schmidt, in Werncuclien, which 6oetho had ridiculed in hia 
Mnstin und Grazien in dtr Marie. 
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Your letter of the 2nd of October, together with the 
Almanack, has been returned to mo, and hence there is now 
nothing more missing of our correspondence. 

My Oheron*f Golden Wedding* you omitted with wise 
forethought. It has meanwhile had double the amount of 
vorsos added to it, and J think the best place for it will be 
in Faust. 

Since the appearance of Schlegel’s review of my JJer~ 
mann 1 havQ again been thinking over tlie laws of the 
epopee and the drama, and bdlfevo that I have got on to a 
good track. I’he difficulty in such theoretical endeavours 
is always to free the diflerent species of po«*try from every¬ 
thing that is accidental. Yon will probably ere long 
receive a short essay on this subject, and so 1 do not care 
to say more about it in the meantime;. 

The author of the elegies in the Almanack Meyer knows 
veiy well, and will liimself one day tell you about tho 
man; ho is a sculptoi’ hy profession. J am at present 
longing more for your Wallenstein than for anything else. 

I trust that you may have (xuito recovered from your 
illness. I wish that these days, which promise to he fine, 
could be si)eut with you. 

G. ' 


398. —SciULLlSTl to Gofthe. 

Jena, December 22, 1707. 

1 have, it is true, speedily and haj'ipily recovereo from 
my shai-p attack of cholera, but have felt so weak and out 
of spirits all tho week that I did not caro even to think 
abont anything in the way of poetry. Tho bad weather, 
too, brought all my energies to a standstill. 

To my no small satisfaction Cotta has written asking me 
most urgently for the last 200 copies of tljo Almanack, 
which I intentionally kex^t hy mo hero so as not to allow 
tho Leipzigors to havtyiny notion of tho size of the edition, 
in case a portion of it might icmain unsold. .According to 
Cotta, tho oUier lot, which amounted to about 2000 cogues, 
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is already sold out; the remaining 200 he thinks will also 
soon bo off our hands, as orders are still coming in pretty 
freely. Wo could not, in fact, have had a more brilliant 
triumph over those who grudged us our lasfrycar’s success 
with the Almanack, and ascribed it solely to the offensive- 
noss of the Xenia. It would also awaken in me somewhat 
more confidence in our Gorman public to find that wo had 
contrived to gain its interest by the power of poetry alone, 
without the aid of any common passion. ^ 

Schlegel’s review of youf- ^Hermann I have not yet seen, 
and, in fact, do not know which of the Schlegels wrote it. 
But whichever of them may have done so, I do think 
either of them competent for the task, because that which 
is principally required, in order to aj^preciato the poem 
thoroughly, is whal. is called sentiment (GemiitJi)^ and in this 
both bj'otiiers are deficient, although they lay claim to its 
tormino^ogA^ 

I am anxiously expecting your essay which it called 
forth ; or will yon not bring it over yourself? 

We should so much like to know how’ soon we may reckon 
upon your coming. It is now nearly six months since we 
spent any time together. 

Please give Meyer my kindest greetings. I am most 
sorry to have to allow so long a time to pass without seeing 
his works. 

Farewell. Sen. 


390.—GoKrm: In Scfirr^LKU. 

Weimar, Dec. 23, 1797. 

Enclosed you will receive my essay, which I beg of you 
to weigh, to apply, to modify, and to extend. I have 
during the last few days made use of these erftoria while 
reading the Iliad and Sophocles, as well as in some epic 
and tragic subjects, which I endeavoured in my thoughts 
to trace to motives, and they appeared to mo very useful,* 
1 may even say decisive. 

In doing this it struck juo ver/ forcibly how it is that 
wo moderns are so apt to confound the different species, 
nay, that wo are not even able to distinguish them from 
each other. This seems to arise simply from the fact that 
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artists, who ojight in reality to produce works of art within 
the pure conditions of art, yield to the desires of spectators 
and listeners who wish to find everything perfectly evident. 
Moyer has ^eTn^ftkod tliat it is the general inclination to 
foi’fje all the various species of plastic art up to painting, 
because the latter can exhibit the imitation as perfectly 
evident by means of attitude and colour. Thus, in poetry 
everything is hurrying towards the drama, to the repre¬ 
sentation of what is perfectly present. Thus, novels, too, in 
the form of letters, are tliorofiShly dramatic, and conse¬ 
quently formal dialogues may be introduced, as Kichardson 
has done; on the other hand, iiorrativo romances inter¬ 
mixed with dialogue are to ho censured. 

You must a hundred times have heard people say, after 
reading a good romance, that they would like to see it 
represented on the stage; to how many bad plays has not 
this wish given I'iso! In the same wav the same set of 
people would like to have every interesting situation made 
the subject of an engraving, simply that their imaginations 
need not have anything further to do, everything must 
ho sensnonsly true, perfectly tangible, dramatic, and tho 
dramatic clement itself is to bo ihlly equal with what is 
actually evident. Now these childish, barbarous, degraded 
tendencies tho artist should oppose with all his power; ho 
should separate work of art from work of .art by an im¬ 
passable magic circle; he should preserve to each its own 
character and its own peculiarities, as was done hy the 
ancients, and was the reason of their becoming and being 
the great artists they were. But who can separate his 
ship from tho waves upon which it is floating ? In woik- 
ing against wind and tide one makes but little head-way. 

Thus, for example, with the ancients a bas-relief was a 
work only ^ry slightly raised, a ilat, t.asteful delineation 
of an object upon a flat surface; however, people could not 
keep to this, it hocamo half mised, then entirely raised, 
limbs separated, figures sepamted, perspective introduced, 
streets, clouds, mountains, and landscapes represented; 
and Iks this was done b^men of talent, the result was that 
that which is perfectly inadmissible found acceptance 
the more readily, for things were by this very means 
brought more within the reach of the understanding of 

VQL. I, 2 a 
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uncultivated minds. Hence in Meyer’s treatise we find 
the good and, in this case, very appropriate story of how, 
in Florence, figures of clay were at first glazed, subse¬ 
quently painted in one colour, and finSdly in various 
colours and enamelled. 

But to return to ray essay;* the rules I have laid 
dosyrn there I have applied to my Hermann und Dorothea 
and beg of you to do the same, for in so doing very inte¬ 
resting observations will be the result. For,instance: 

1. That it contains no ^rfclusively epic motive, that is, 
none that retrogrades, but that only the four others which 
the epic poem has in common with the drama, are made 
use of in it. 

2. That it does not represent persons acting outwardly, 
but such as arc turned towards themselves, and by this very 
fact is removed from the epopee and approaches the drama. 

3. That it has received from the third world, although 
no very striking amount, still always sufficient influence, 
inasmuch as the great world’s fate is intcrwovf*n with it, 
partly in an actual manner, partly symbolically, through 
persons, and, at all events, gentle indications are given of 
presentiment, of the connection between a visible and an 
invisible world - this, in my opinion, is a substitute for the 
ancient deities, although their physico-poetical power is 
not replaced by it. 

In conclusion. 1 have still to givo notice of another 
curious task which I have set myself in rcfcronco to this 
matter, namely, to enquire whether the period between 
Hector’s death and the departure of the Greeks from the 
coast of Troja may or may not contain tho subject for 
another epic poem. I almost suspect not, and moreover 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because there is no farther rGtrogradii% motive in 
it, everything moves incessantly forwards. 

2. Because all such occurrences as are still in any way 
retarding, divide tho interest among several persons, and 
although exhibiting great bulk, are nevertheless not unlike 
private destinies. Tho death of AShiUes seems to me to be' 
a splendid tragic subject; the death of Ajax, the return of 

* The essay here referred to is the one enclosed in his letter. See 
next page. 
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Philoctetos kavo been left to us by the ancients. Polyxena 
and Hecuba, and other subjects belonging to this period, 
have also been handled. The taking of Troy itself, in being 
the moment oi^tho fullilmont of a great destiny, is neither 
epic nor tragic, and when treated in a genuinely epic inan- 
ner can, in all cases, bo looked at only from a distance 
either forwards or backwards. Virgil’s rhetorico-sentimen- 
tal treatment of it cannot hero be tsiken into consideration. 

Thus muqji of what I at present understand, salvo 
meliori; for if I am not mistaken, this matter, like so many 
others, is theoretically inexpressible. At all events, we 
see what gmius has accomplished, and who will say \Vhat 
it could or should accomplish ? 

As the messengers are about to start, I can now only 
bid yon and your dear wife a kind farewell. Be sure 
to keep quiet till your bad time is over. I hear on all 
hands much g(»od said of our Almanack. When I shall be 
able to come I cannot as yet say; aifairs in connection 
with the theati*e will, I fear, detain mo longer than 1 
thought, great as is my wish to see you again. Once more 
farewell. 

G. 


On Epic and Bhamatic Poki'iiy,* 

HY 

Goethe and Schiller. 

The epic and the dramatic poet are both subject to 
general laws, especially to the law of unity and of 
development; further, they both treat of similar subjects, 
and may both make use of all kinds of motives; the most 
essential dtffcrcnco between them, ho^vever, lies in the 
fact that the ejiic poet depicts ihe event as belonging 
completely to the pasty whereas the dramatic poet represents 
it as belonging completely to the present. j.f any one wished 
to deduce the details of these laws from the nature of 
man, ho would need Always to keep before his mind a 

* Goetho unites Schiller’s name here with his own, because the 
opinions here set Ibrth by him were chiefly the result of their discus¬ 
sions on the subject in letters and couver&ulions. 
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rhapsodist and a mimic, botli as poots, the formor surrounded 
by his circle of silent listeners, the latter his eager and 
observant spectators, and it would not he vei*y difficult to 
discover what it was most appropriate for Shchf of the two 
species of poctiy to do, what subjects each chiefly selects, 
and what motives they chiefly make use of; I say chiefly, 
for, as I said above, neither of them can assume anything 
exclusively to itself. 

The subjects for an epos and for a tragei^d}" should bo 
^rely human, important hnd pathetic; the personages 
had best occupy a certain stage of culture whore tho 
inward activity is still solely dependent upon itself, and 
where the action is not moral, political, or mechanical, but 
personal. The legends from the heroic age of tho Greeks 
are, in this sense, particularly favorable subjects for 
poets. 

The Epic poem represents more particularly tlio limited 
activity of tho individual, the 7’ragic pocuu more tho limited 
suffering of the individual; tho Epic poem reprosonts man 
acting outwardly: battles, travels, every species of under¬ 
taking that demands a certain degree of sensuous breadth ; 
the Tragic poem, the man turned t&warda himself, hence tho 
actions of a genuine tragedy require but little space. 

Of motives i know of five different kinds ; 

1. Progressive, which promote tho action; these are chiefly 
employed by tho drama. 

2. Itegressive, which carry tho action away from its 
aim; those are almost exclusively used by the epic 
poem. 

3. Beta^-ding, which delay tho course of the action, or 
lengthen tho road; these may be used by both species with 
the greatest advantage. 

4. Retrospective, wdieroby that which hat- happened 
before the time of tho poem is takon up into it. 

5. Anticipating, which forestall that which will happen 

after tho date of tho poem; these two aro required by the 
epic as well as by tho dramatic poot, in order to make their 
poems complete. ^ 

The worlds that aro brought into view aro common to 
both. 

1. Tho physical world, and, in tho first place, the one 
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nearest us, the one to which the persons represented 
belong, and l^ which they are surrounded. In it tho 
dramatist generally remains steadfastly at but one point, 
whereas the poet moves freely about in a wider 

sphere. Secondly, the more distant world in which I- in¬ 
clude all fiaturo. This world the epic poet—who generally 
appeals to the imagination—brings nearer to us by moans 
of similies, tho dramatist uses those more sparingly. % 

2, Tho moral world is comuion to both species, and is 
most succiissiully rei)resente<) •in its physiological and 
pathological simplicity. 

3. The world of fancies, presentiments, appearances, 
coincidence and fate. This is open to both, only that, 
as a matter of course, it is bi'ought into contact with 
the sensuous woild; this, however, gives rise to a diffi¬ 
culty peculiarly groat to modern authors, for, however 
much it were desirable, we cannot readily find substitutes 
for the prodigies, gods, soothsayers, and oracles of tho 
ancients. 

As regards the treatm(*nt of tho whole, tho rhapsodist, 
who depicts what is completely past, will appear as a wise 
man surveying, in a state of calm self-possession, that which 
has already happened; the object of his discourse will bo to 
calm tho feelings of his hearers so that tlu’iy will quietly 
listen to him for a long time ; ho will divide tho interest 
cqiui 'ly. because ho is nnablo quickly to balance too lively 
an impression; ho will, as ho feels inclined, look and 
wander bjickwards and forwards; ho will be followed 
throughout, for he has only to do with the imagination, 
which itself produces its images and, to a certain extent, 
is indifferent as to what images may be called forth. Ilio 
rhapsodist should never liirnself appear as a higher being 
in his poem*; tho best thing for him to do would bt', us it 
were, to read from behind a curtain, so that the listener 
may ho Vbolly separated fi-om any personality, and fancy 
himself to be following tho voice of one of the Muses 
generally. 

The mimic, on tho*other hand, occupies exactly the 
opposite position; he represents himself as a definite indi¬ 
vidual, he would like us to direct our attention exclusively 
to himself and his immediate summiidings, to feel tho suf- 
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ferings of his soul and of his body with hint, and to take 

E ai t in his perplexities and forget ourselves^ in him. True, 
o too will set to work gradually, but ho may venture 
upon far more animated effects, inasmuch''as, in the case 
of sensuous presence, even the stronger impression may be 
effaced by a weaker one. The spectator must by rights 
over remain with his senses on the stretch, ho may not 
rise to reflection, he must follow with his passions; his 
imagination is silenced, no demands must be made upon 
it, and even that which is*" narrated must, as it wore, be 
brought visibly before him. 


400. —ScHiLLKR io Goethe. 

The comxvarison you draw between the rhapsodist and 
the mimic and their audiences, seems to me to be a very 
happily-chosen means of coming to understand the dif¬ 
ference between the two species of poetry. This method 
alone would suffice for rendering it impossible to make 
any gross mistake in the choice of the subject for the species 
of poetry, or the species of poetry for tlio subject. Expe¬ 
rience, too, confirms this ; I do not know of anything, in 
the case of a dramatic composition, that would keep one 
strictly within the limits of the species of poetry, as most 
vividly to picture to oneself the actual representation on 
the stage, and a well-filled and mixed house; this would 
BO vividly make one feel the impassioned, anxious expecta¬ 
tion, and, consequently, the law of the intense and restless 
advance and movement, 

I should Uko to propose another expedient for exhibit¬ 
ing this difference. The dramatic action moves on before 
me, but I myself move round the epic aotion,*’which, so to 
say, is at a standstill. In my opinion a great deal li^ in 
this distinction. If I see the incident moving before* 
me, my att<Milion is strongly riveted to the present, my 
imagination loses all its freedom, there arises and con¬ 
tinues within mo a feeling of persistent restlessness, I 
fool myself obliged to give my attention to the object 
before mo, and all looking back, all reflection is denied to 
me, because I am following a foreign power. But if I 
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move round tfie incident which cannot escape from me, I 
feel that I need not keep up a regular pace, 1 can stop for 
a longer or shorter time according to my subjective neces¬ 
sity, I can st^ backwards or forwards, etc. This also 
corresponds very well with the idea of hclongmg to the past 
—which can be conceived as standing still—and with the 
idea of narration: for the narrator knows the end, at the 
beginning and at the middle, and to him consequently 
every monienj of the action is equally important, and he, 
therefore, is calmly free througlrout. 

It is quite evident to me that the oijic poet has to treat 
his events as belonging to the past, and the tragic poet 
his as belonging altogether to the present. 

I further add : this gives rise to a charming kind of 
rivalry between poetry, as the genus, with its species, 
which rivalry is always very significant in nature as well 
as in art. Poetry, as such, makes everything sensuously 
proseut, and thus it obliges even the epic poet to make 
what has happened present, only the character of its 
belonging to the past must not bo effaced. Poetry, as 
such, makes all that is present past, and distances all that 
is near (through ideality), and in this way it obliges the 
dramatic poet to keep that reality at a distance which 
would force itself upon us individually, and obtain poetic 
freedom for the mind as regards the subject. Tragedy in 
its bighost conception will therefore always strive upwards 
to acquire an epic character, and only in this way does it 
become poetry. The epic poem, in like numner, will strive 
downwards towards the drama, and only in this way will it 
quite fulfil the poetic idea of species ; that which actually 
makes both of them poetic works, brings them botli near 
to one another. The distinguishing feature which specifies 
them and contrasts them, always endangers one of the 
two^cqnstitucnt parts of the poetic idea of species, in the 
case'ef the epopee sensuonsness, in tragedy freedom; and 
hence it is natural that the counterpoise to tliis defect 
will always be a quality which forms the specific feature 
of the opposite poetic 8i:fcoies. Each will therefore do the 
other the service of taking the gems under its protection 
against the. ^cies. To prevent those reciprocal tendencies 
from degenerating into a mingling and confusion of boun> 
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daries, is iho actual ©"bject of Art, the highest eim of which> 
in fact, is in all cases to unite character with beauty, single^* 
ness with fulness, unity with universality, etc. 

Your Hermann has really a certain tendcSacy to tragedy 
when compared with the pure, strict idea of the epopee. 
It is the heart that is warmly and seriously affected; it 
contains more pathological interest than poetic indifference. 
In like manner, the iiaiTowness of the scene of action, the 
few’ness of the figures, and the short period of the action 
belong to tragedy. ConVe9sely, your Iphigenia obviously 
strikes out into the eiiic domain as soon as it is contrasted 
with the strict idea of tragod}^ Of your Tasso I will not 
speak here. For a tragedy your Iphigenia has too tranquil 
a course, too much of delay, not to mention the catastrophe 
which is opposed to tiagedy. Every effect I have seen 
produced in myself and others by this work, was gonerically 
poetic, but not tragic; andrit will ever be thus if a tragedy 
misses its aim by becoming epic. Now in the case of your 
Iphigenia^ as I think, this approximation to the epic is a 
fault; in your Hermann it is obviously no fault, at all 
to judge from the effect produced, not in the slightest degree. 
May not this arise from the fact that tragedy is designed 
for a definite purpose, the epic poem for a general and free 
purpose ? 

No more to-day. I am still unable to do any proper 
work, it is only ^ our letter and essay that could have 
cngag(M,l my thoughts. Farewell. 

SCH. 


401.—Goethe io Schitxer. 

Decomjt^cr 27,1797*- 

Grieved as I am to hear that you are not yot altogether 
restored to your usual state of activity, still it is pleasant 
to mo to know that my letter and essay have in some 
measure interested you. Thank you for yours, Whi^h 
carries the question, so important-^to us both, furthea’ still. 
Unfortunately we modt ms too, are occasionally 
poets, and plague ourselves round the whole gei^u^ without 
knowing exactly what we want; for, if I do tnistake, 
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tho specific indications ought hy rights to come from with- 
.dut, and th^ opportunity determine the talent. Why is it 
*that we so seldom make an epigram in the Greek sense ? 
Because we see so few things that deserve one. Why is it 
that we are Jib seldom successful with an epos? Because 
we have no listeners. And why is tho demand for .dra¬ 
matic works so gi*eat ? Because with us tho drama is the 
only species of iioctry that addresses itself to the senses, 
and tho performance of which, one may safely hope, will 
afford a certain present enjoyment. 

1 have difving these last da^s again been studying tho 
Iliad in order to decide whether there is not another epopee 
between it and the Odyssey. I find, however, only genuine 
tragic subject-matter; now this may really ho the case, 
or only that I cannot discover tho epic one. The death of 
Achilles and its surroundings would admit of being treated 
as an epos, and to a certain extent would demand this on 
account of the breadth of material to be handled. But the 
' question would then arise as to whether one would he doing 
light in treating a tragic subject epically. Much might be 
4 , sttid both for and against this. As regards the effect, a 
modern poet, who works for moderns, would herein always 
he at an advantage, because without pathological interest 
one would hardly ho able to win the approbation of tho 
age. 

So much for to-day. Meyer is working busily at his 
tmatise on subjects suitable for plastic art; all the ques¬ 
tions in which wo are so deeply interested come into con¬ 
sideration there, and one sees what a close relation exists 
between the plastic artist and the dramatist. I trust that 
you will very speedily recover your health, and that I shall 
be free to pay you a visit ore long. 


402, —ScHiLLEU to Goethe. 

Jena, December 29,1797. 

Our friend Plumbol^t (from whom I herewith enclose a 
long letter) remains faithful to his German nature in the 
midst of transtbrmed Paris, and seems to have changed in 
» voii. I. 2 H 
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po way except in his outward snrroimdings. In the case 
of m certain style of philosophising and of feeling, it is the 
same as with a certain kind of religion, it cuts one off from 
without, and isolates one by increasing the depth of feeling 
within. ^ 

Your present occupation of distinguishing and purif 3 dng 
the two species is indeed of the highest importance, but 
you will, as I do myself, feel convinced that in order to be 
able to exclude from a werk of art that winch is foreign to 
its species, one must of necessity also be able to include in 
it all that belongs to the *»i#/)ecieH. And this is the very 
point in which mistakes are now made. In fact, owing to 
our being unable to bring together the conditions under 
which each of the two species exists, wo are obliged to mix 
them. Were there rhapsodists and a world for them, the 
epic poet would not require to borrow any motives from 
the tragic poet, and if wo possessed the means and the in¬ 
tensive power of Greek tragedj^ and at the same time had 
the privilege of leading our audience through a series of 
seven representations, wo should not need to extend onr 
dramas to an unreasonable length. The capacity of feeling 
in the spectator and hearer must, after all, bo satisfied and 
affected in all the points of its periphery; the diameter 
of this capacity is the measure for tho poet. And as the 
moral quality is the one most fully dcvuloi3cd, it is like¬ 
wise the most exacting, and it is at our own peril that 
we neglect it. 

If the drama is really being patronised by the bad ten¬ 
dency of tho age, as I have no doubt it is, one would neid 
to begin the reform with tho drama, and obtain air and 
light by suppressing tho common imitation of nature in 
art. And this, it soems to me, coiSld among other things 
be most successfully accomplished by tho introduction of 
symbolical expedients, which should take tho place of the 
subject in all that which does not belong to the true 
artistic world of the poet, and which therefore should not, 
be represented, only indicated. I have not yet quite suc¬ 
ceeded in unravelling this idea of the symbolical in poetry, 
but it seems to me that a great deaMs contained in it. If 
its use were defined, the natural consequence would be 
that poetry would become purified, its sphere narrower, and 
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more significant, and be the more effective within thi# 
limit. • 

I always had a certain faith in the Opera, that, out of it 
as out of the Choruses of the ancient festival of Bacchus, 
tragedy would^develop into a nobler form. In the opera 
one really does drop those servile imitations of nature, and 
■—oven thougii it were only under the name of indulgence 
—the ideal might in this manner steal its way on to the 
stage. The opera, by means of the power of mnsio and a 
freer fascination of the senses harmony, places the mind 
in a finer state of suscoptibilify ; here we actually have a 
freer play oven in the pathos itself, inasmuch as it iS ac¬ 
companied by music, and the elemctst of mai*vel which is 
here tolerated, necessarily makes one more indifferent to 
the subject-matter. 

I am very anxious to see Meyer's essay; it cannot fail, 
to have many an application to poetry. 

1 am gradually setting to my work again, but in this 
frightful weather it is difficult to keep one’s mind in a state 
of elasticity. 

I tiust that you will soon bo at liberty, and that you will 
come and bring me activity, courage, and life. Farewell. 

ScH, 


403. —Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimax, December 30, 1797. 

As I expect some visitors tliis morning to examine 
Moyer's works, I can herewith merely send you my thanks 
for your own and for Ilumboldt's letter, 

I am of your opinion, that one should distinguish strictly 
only in order, afterwards, again to be able to allow one¬ 
self some scftpo by making adoptions from foreign sources. 
It is quite a different thing to work from principles than 
from instinct, and a deviation which one feels convinced 
to be necessary cannot become a fault. 

Theoretical considerations cannot occupy me much 
loUgor ; I must set to ■^ork again, and in order to do this 
I must repair to the old Jona sofa, as to a tripod ; in fact, 
I hope to remain the whole of this year in our circle. 
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Farewell, I am sorry that your dear wife hurried away 
so soon and could not oven manage to make an expedition, 
to see our works of art. The hope you entertain of the 
opera you might lately have seen realised in the highest 
degree in Don Juan ; but then this piece stailds quite alone, 
and owing to Mozart’s death, all prospect of anything 
similar being produced is at an end. 
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GalUo and OlvU Wars, Trans- Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 


lated hy McDevitte, B.A. 

5 ^- 

CAMOICNS’ Luslad; or, the Dis¬ 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P* 3a 6</. 

CARLYLE’S Pronoh Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. lllus. 3 vols. 5r. each. 

-Sartor Resartus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul¬ 
livan. 5r. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. 1 . 6r. 

[ Pit. II. out of pritU. 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. iSi Woodcuts. 5r. 

- Vegetable Physiology and 

Systomatlo Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6r. 

-Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s, 

OASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters*of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerlon 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete BiblioCTaphy. Illus¬ 
trated with 140 Reproductions oi 
Old Engraving and o Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6 r. 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon ^ 11 . With 24 En- 
leavings on Steel from designs by 
Catvsrmole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. 5^. 


Translation. 5s. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me¬ 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3r. 61 . 

CERVANTES* Don Quixote da 
la Mancha. MuUeaux’s Trans¬ 
lation revised. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 

-Galatea. A Pastoral Ro¬ 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll, 3r. 6^/. 

-Exemplary Novels. Trans¬ 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3r. 6ef. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Reviised 
Edition, wilh a 1 ‘reliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

OHEVREUL on Colour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r.; or wilh an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
71. 6<i. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. Whh Map and 
nearly 100 lllustra'icns. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OP THE CRU¬ 
SADES. Contemporary Narra¬ 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vimauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de JoinvUle. 5r. 

CHRONICLES OP THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi¬ 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
5 ^- 

GIOERO’S Oxatloni. Translated 
by Prof. C* D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. Sr. each. 
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OIOEBO’S Letters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5r. each. 

. On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5;. 

—On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 

E ubliCi Consulship. Translated 
y Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. Sr. 

— Aoademloe, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. S-’* 

—— Offices ; or. Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age; Lcelius, an Essay on Friend¬ 
ship; Scipio’sDream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3 ^* 6d, 


OLARE'S (Hugh) Introduotlon 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planchd, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. $1. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
I5r. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vkar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 3«. 6<f. 

COLEXtIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3s. 

-Aids to Refieotlon, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF (Zqmmon P&aybr. 3jr. 6<t. 

Ijeotures and Notea cm 
Shakespeare and other Engllah 
Poete. Edited by T. .^e. 
3t. 


OOLEBIDGE’S BlographlaLlte- 
rarla; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3r. 

-Biographla Eplstolarls. 

Editedby Arthur Turnbull. 3r.6(/. 

-Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3^. 6et, 

-Mlaoellanies, uEsthetio and 

Oi-Llterary; to whicfi is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3r. 6</. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

- PhlloBox^ of the Solenoes, 

i being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cours de 
Pkilosi^hie Positive* By G. H. 
Lewes. 3s. 

CONDE‘S History of the Do- 
mlnlcm of the Arabs tn Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3x. 6d. each. 

COOPER’S Biographloal Dio 
tlonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thomc^n Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
brining the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5^* each. 

CORNELIUS NEi^OS.-- 5 '«v 
Justin. 

OOZE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F;R.S. Revised edition 
ly John Wade. 3 vols- gx. 6d. 
each. 

-History of the House of 

AnStrU (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Frauds I. to the Revoiution*t>f 
1848. 4 vols. 3x. 6 d, each. 


Contained in BohtCs Libraries. 


ORMK’SCa. Xi.)FurBalt of Xbow- 
ledge under Dlfloultlea. Illus¬ 
trated by AniMotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. Ss. 

OUNNINGHAITS Lives of the 
Moat Eminent Britleh Falntere. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen frcSh Lives. By Mra^i 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3;. 6d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Egerton-Castle. 3^. 6<i 

—Translated into English Verse 

I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
SJ. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me¬ 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
-Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblr. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3r. 6J. 
each, e 

DEFOE’S Novels and Mtsoel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
but«l to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3J. 6^ each. • 

I,-«-Capta{n Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. —*Meaaoirs of a Cavalier, 

Cantain ^ Carleton, 
Dii^oiy Cronke, &c. 

IIL—Moll Flandisrs, and the 
History of the Devil. 


Defoe's Novels and Miscel¬ 
laneous Works— 

IV.—Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V,—Histo^of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII,—Robinscn Crusoe. 3s. 6</. 

Also with 86 Illustra¬ 
tions. 5^. 

DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated % C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7j. 6rf. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vola Vol. I., 3r. 6./.; Vols. 
II.-V., 5x. each. 

DE STAEL’S Gozlnze or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3x. 6^. 

DICTIONABT of Latin and 
Qieek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 

Q uantities marked, and English 
ranslations. With Index Ver- 
boium (622 pages). 5/. 

DICTIONABT of Obsolete and 
Frovtnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.a A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

DIDRON’S Ohrlatlan Icono¬ 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by £. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stekes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5x. each. 
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DTOaENES LASBTItrS. IAv&b 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
FhUosop tiers. Translated by 

Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 

DOBBES'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
$s, each. 

B O D D ’ 8 EplgrammatlstB. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic ' 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox* 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DBAPEB’S History of the 
Inteileotual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5jr. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry "Wilson. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

DYEB '3 History of Modem Eu¬ 
rope, from the Fall of Constan¬ 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. p. 6d each. 

DYER'S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. 11 . Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a FUn of the Forum. 
* 15 . 6d. 

D YEB (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
mid Customs associated with Dif* 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5x. 


EBEBS* Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Bttchheim. 31.6 d. 

EDGEWOBTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3x. 6d. 

,.ELZE’S William ^Shakespeare. 
—See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3x. 6 d. each. 

I.—Esssays and Representative 
Men. 

II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. —Society and Solitude—Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad¬ 
dresses. 

IV. —Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V.—Poems. 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsoourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5x. 

EUBIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in I^rose. By £ P. 
Ck>leridge, M.A. 2 vols. Sx. each. 

EUTBOPIUS.--A< JDSTIN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleslastioal History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. C. F. G^e,M. A. $s, 

E'VELYN’S Diary and Corro- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. ^5. each. 

FAIBHOLT’S Costume in Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5x. each. 
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FZBLDINa^ AdventTires of 
Joseph Andrewsand hia Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank*s 411 ustratioDs. S-r. 6 d. 

-History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

-Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

lUustrationsv 5^. ^ 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp¬ 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6f. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him¬ 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3^. 6 d. 

-Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 35. 6 d. 

-Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of Ser¬ 
mons and other Pieces, y. 6 d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 3J. 6 d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of .—See Old Eng;luh 
Chronicles, 

• 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En¬ 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
the Monk.s. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
£.A. 5 ^. • 

GILDAS, Ohronidas of .—See Old 
English Chronkks, 

GIBBON’S DeoUno and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes, Edited by an English 


Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3r. each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Fraotloe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907). revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 51. each. 

.GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6r. 

aiRALDUS CAMBRENSIS* 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas W^right, M.A-, 
F.S.A. Sr. 

GOETBLE’S Faust. Parti. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A Buchheim, Ph.D. 5jr. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. 6</. each. 

I. and II.—Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

HI.—Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV.—Novels and Talcs. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X.—^Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XI II . —Correspondence with Zelter 

(out of print). 

XIV. —Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

Divan and Achlllmd. 
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aOLDSMITB’S Works, A new 
Edition, by T. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
▼ols. is, ha. each. 

GBAHMOKT’S M^oirs of the 
Oonrt of Oharles n. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobbl Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GBAY’B XiOtteni. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3J'. td, each. (Vol. III. 
in the Press.) 

aBBEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
5 ^- 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
doroB, LongUB, and AOMlleB 
Tatliu—^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^ 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JON SON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6d, 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evldenoes, Dootrlnes, A Duties 
of the Ol^tlan Religion. By 
Dr. OlintHus Gregory. 31. 6 d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3r. 6cf. each. 

- Gammer Gretbel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containi^ 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by ^igar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
Gemge Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3s. 6ti, 


GROSSI'S Maro« Viaoontl. 
Translated 1 ^ A. F, D. The , 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. Ba jr. 6d, 

GUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlilt. 3/. 6(f. 

»?• 

-History of OiviUsatlcm, from 

the Fall of the Roman Emmre to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3r. 6(f. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Misoel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3x. 6d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Mhnor and 
Pedaoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
ArtlolfB of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revissa by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. Ss. 

HAUTE’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3s, 6d, 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. ^ 

1 .—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II . —Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III.—^Tmnsformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6 d, 



Contained in BokfCs Libraries. 


It 


BAZItlTlPS Lectures en the 
Lltwatnre of the Age of ISUsa- 
both and on Characters of Shake- 
speare *8 Ple^s, 

— Leotures on the SngUsh 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3 r. 6 d» 

-The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Booksy^en, and Things. 3 r. 6 <f. 

-Bound Table, y, 6d. •• 

Sketches and Essays. 

3J. Get, 

-The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3 f. 6 d. 

-View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

34 *. 6 (/. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^* 

HEOEL’S Leotures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by E^gar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3 r. Sd. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Maps. 3 j. 6 d, 

^HELIODOBXTS. Theagenesand 
Ohazidlea. — See Grssk Ro¬ 
mances. 

• 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3^. 6 d» 

—Life of Hernando Cories, 
and the Conquest of Mexico* 2 
vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 


HELP’S Life of Pisarro. 3^. 6 d. 

-Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 31. 6 d. 

HENDEBSON (E.) Select Hls- 
torloal Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most fiimous 
Charters relatine to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Hendei8ou« 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. i}r. 

HENPBEY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
1885. New and revised Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 
61. 

HENBY OF HTTNTZKaDON'S 
History of the English. Trans- 
bted by T. Forester, M.A. 55. 

HENBY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 51. 

HEBODOTT 7 S. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

- Analysis and Stunxnary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5J. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5r. 

HOFFMANN'S (T. T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols, 3^. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Danoe of XTeath 
and Bible Guts. Upwards of X50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
'with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
llxomas Frognall Dibden. 5r. 

HOMEB’S Iliad. A new trans¬ 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books I.-Xll. 
3r. 6d. (Vol. 11 . in the Press.) 

-Translated into English Pvose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A. y. 
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HOMBR’S Odyssey. Hymns. 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng¬ 
lish Prose by T, A. Buckley, B. A. 
5 ^- 

—— See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6a. 

—— The Campaign of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em¬ 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3r. 6d, 

HORACE. A new ‘literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
XiT<.Dt 3^' 

HTTGO’S (Vlotor) Dramatlo 
Works. Hemani—Buy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3r. 6d, 

- Poems, chieiWL^caL Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L* Williams. 
3r. A/. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

-Personal NarraMve of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re¬ 
gions of America during the years 
I799>i804. Translate by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. ss. each. 

-Views of Natnre. Translated 

by E. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CeUeotor’s 
Ma nu al. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 


HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3s, 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry oJ^Solenoe. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5r. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy: together with hei 

'*'Autobic^aphy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6d. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland. with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H, T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com. 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. 3s. each. 

I. —Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. —^The Sketch-Book, and the 

life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
HI.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots¬ 
ford and Newst^ Abb^. 

IV.—^The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Vovages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX.—Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI.—Biographies and Miscella* 
neons Papers. 

XIL-XV.—life of George Warix- 
ington. 4 voU. 
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IRVING'^ (WastLlngton) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 3^. 
each. ^ 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. S^. 

JAMES’S (G. F. B.) Life of 
Biohard^oeur de Idon. 2 v^. 
3J. each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 

3^. 6t/. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. Ss. each. 

-Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5r. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3s. 6<t. each. 

JOSEPBnrS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. e> 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theos^hical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5^* 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Wood&ll’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTBOP1U3. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JXrVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans¬ 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 55. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
jobn. 5r. 

-Prolegomena and Meta- 

phTsloalFoundatlonsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5r. 

EEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My 
tbology of Anolent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
Si. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho¬ 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun¬ 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontbpiece by Cruikshank. 5r. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fablee. Trans- 
lated into English Vc .se Elisur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
GirondMs. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 6 d. caw. 

-History of the Beatcuratlon 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondbts). 
4 vols. 35. w. each. 

-History of the French Re¬ 
volution of 1848. 3r. 

LAMBVS (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and EUana. Complete Edition. 
3r. 6d. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Speolmens of 
XSngllBh BramaUo Poets of the 
Time of Ellubeth. 31. 6d, 

-Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lambt By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Girew Haslitt* 2 vqls. 
3r. 6<f. each. 

- Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

LANE'S Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3jr. 6d, each. 

LAFPENBERGi’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by £!. C. Ott^. s vols. 
35. 6(1. each. 

LIBONARDO DA YZNOI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by J* F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Ufe of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5r. 

LEPSITTS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. sr. 

LESSING’S Dramatlo Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmem. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d» each. 

-Laokoon, Dramatlo Notes, 

and the Representation 01 
Death by the Anolents. Trans¬ 
lated by £. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3r. 6d» 

LILLY’S Introduotlon to Astro- 
logy* With a G&AMiiAa or 
ASTSOLOOY snd TaMes for Cal- 
culaUng Nativities, by Zadkiel. Sr. 


LIVY’S History of Rdhie. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

at 

LOCKE’S Phllosophloal Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, J ohn. z vols. 
35. 6(1. each. 

I 

LOCKBLART (J. G )—See Burns. 

JUDGE’S Portraits o^IllUBtrlous 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs, Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5s. 
each. 

\,V6l<. II. IV. and IVI. out of 
print.\ 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. $ 5 . 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5r. each. 
Or 4 vols. Imlf morocco, a/. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
—See G&bbk Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. Sr. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods/ of the Sea GdAs, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5r. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans¬ 
lation. By H. A. T. Munro. 
Reprinted *irom the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. DuflF, M.A. Sr. 

-Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, With 
a Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 
Sr. 
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liUTBl&BlS Tablv-TaUc. Trans* 
lated and Edited by William 
3r. 6(/. 

Autobiography. — Set 
Michelet. 

MAOHIAVSLLI’S History of 
Flo renoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His* 
torical T^to, and a Memoir of 
Machiav^li. jr. 6<f. 

MAI«LET’S Northern Antiqui¬ 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Reli|;ions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J, A. Black- 
well. 5r. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of *I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 51. 

MARCO POLO'S Txavels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A.. F.S.A. Sr. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3r. 

-Mlfslon; or, Scenes in Afirica. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3r. 6if. 

-Pirate and Three Gutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravii^s, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Canfield, 
R.A. 3r. 6d. 

-Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel. 3 /. td. 

-Settlers In Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gilbert and Daladel. 
3 x. td. 


MARRYAT'S (Capt. R.N,). 
Poor Jack. With x6 XUus- 
trations after Clarkson Stamfield, 
R.A. 3r. 6<4 

-Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3/: 6 d. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac¬ 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, yr. 6 d, 

MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His¬ 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3r. 6 d, 

-History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

y. 6J. each. 

- ■■ - See ComtdsPositive Philosophyt 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN-, 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, y. 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Poriod to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5;. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. od. 

—History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791* 
3r. 6d, 
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lOQNIiT’SHlstoryof theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3^. New edition, reset. 

MILIj (J. S.). Sarly Essays by 
John Stuart lyOU. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
3^ 6(f. 

MlIiLBB (Professor). History 
PbUosopUoaJly Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3r. 6</. each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 34*. ^ d , 
each. 

-Poetloal Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey, a vols. 34. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our VUlage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. each. 

MOLIERE’S Draomtlo Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3x. 6(/. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Woriley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
^andson. Lord Whamcliffe’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas* New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Haslitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3r. 6</. each. 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritehazd, 
A.M. 2 vols. each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s * Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 

^eorge Sampson. fniroduction 

"and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. 54. 

MO^HY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and 1)est Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Ldwenthal. 54. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3r. 6<f. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
toiy of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Colours Plates of 
E^s. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumenthal. 
y. 6d. 

-History of the Plai^izig and 

Training of the Ohrlstian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 
In the EaKy and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Plues. 
Trans, by J. £. Ryland. 3r. 6 d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Jmj of the Nibdlungs, metrically 
translated from the old Gennan 
text by Alice Hoiion, and edited 
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by EdwarA Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Mibe* 
lui^en Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5r. ^ 

NIOOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Proi^ress, 
Doctrines, and Desi^, With 8 
Portraits. 5r. 

NOBTH (Hi) Ll^es of the Rig^ 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Goil^ 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto* 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3j. 6</. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5r. 

OMAN(J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By Johai Campbell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khalsa Collie, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 31. &/. 

OVID’S Works, compile. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Keg^ Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3r. ttd. 


PAULI’S pr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
enoa Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. 55. each. 

PERCY’S Roques of Ancient 
Engliah Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

FERSIUS .—See Juvsnal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets. Tri¬ 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5^. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Baoes of Man, and their Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and X2 coloured Plates. 

5 ^* 
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PINDAB. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Tvuner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5r. 

PLANGHEl. Hiaiory ot British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the E^teenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 5s, 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. Ss. each. 

I.—The ATOlogy of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Phaedrus, '^eaetetus, 
EuUiypbron, Lysis. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II.—The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated Henry 
Davis. 

HI.—Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV.—Fhilebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

— Summary and AnalyalB of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5r. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5 j. each. 

PUNY. The Lettedw of PUny 
the Younger. MeUnoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised, by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. Sr. 


PLOTINUS. Seleeh Worka of. 
Translated by Thonua Tailor. 

* With an Introduction containing 
the substance of porphyry’s Plo¬ 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead. 
B.A.. 2d.R.A.S. 5^. 

PLUTABOS’S Liven. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. jr. 6<f. each. 

» — Morale. Theosdj^hical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

-Morale. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5x. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lectlone from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 31. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPAiDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3r. each. 

[yb!. I. oitt of print. 

POPE’S Poetloal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbns. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. % vols. 5x. each. 

[ Vol. /. Old of print. 

-Homer’s Iliad. (Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illurirated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. $s, 

-Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle o^rc^s and Mice, Ilrons, 
Ac., by other translators. Edited 
^ die Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Desqpis. 5^* 

' — LUh, including many of bis 
Letters. By Rob^ Caimithers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5i. 
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POUSBEIV^S Prose Talas: The 
Capra’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur F^ant Girl—The Shot 
—The Sntm Storm—^The Post¬ 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—^The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans¬ 
lated by T. Keane, jr. 6 d. 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. T^opyright edition, wi4ft 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

-Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3r, 6t/. each. 
— Reign of Fenlinaud and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. F. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
tuning an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Lianguages and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bolm. 5^* 

POTTERY Ain> POROELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prU^ng an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the'Bernal Collection of Works 
of Alt, with the prices at which 
they were sold by imction, and 
names of the possessore To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With nuimrous Wood 
Engravi^, 55.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lOf. 


PROUT’S (Father) Rellques. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New is4ie, with 2i 
Etchii^ by D. Maclise, -R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages, 5f. 

QUINTILIAN'S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. 
each. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatle 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3^. 6tf. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries, 
Translated by E. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, with 
considerable additions, by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

-History of Sorvia and the 

Serylan Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3r. 6</. 

REOREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By' Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. gs, 

RENNIE’S luseot Arohiteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With x86 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5r. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
2 vols. 3x. 6d. each. 

RICARDO on the Prinoiptoa of 
PoUtloal Eoonomy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by B. C. K. Goniier, 
hli.A. 3^* 

RIOHTER (Jean Paul Triedrloh). 
l^vana, a Ikeatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiogrwhy 
(a Fragment), and a short ire- 
fatory Memoir. 3r. 6d, 
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BICHTBR (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pleoea, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Sieben^es, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col.AIex. 
Ewing. 3r. 6^. 

HOGER DE HOVEDEN‘S An- 
nale of English History, com¬ 
prising the Historjr of England 
and oi other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
a vols. 5r. each. 

ROGER OF WEHOOYER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
i23^,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

[ Vol. II. oui oj print. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
OENTtTRY. Containii^ a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

- See Burn. 

ROSOOE'S (W.) Life and Ponti¬ 
ficate of Leo Z. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r, 6<f. each. 

-Life of Lorenso de’ Medici, 

called *the Magnificent.* With 
his poems, letters, Sec. loth 
Edition, revised, vrith Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3r. 61 . 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3r 6^. eadi. 

SALLUST, FLORUS. and VBL- 
LEXUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S, Watson, M.A. Sr. 


SCHILLER’S Workft TransUted 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3r. 6 J. 
each:— 

1.—History of tU^. Thirty Years* 
War. 

II.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netnerlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwero, and 
the Disturba^esin France 
preceding tbe Reign of 
Henry IV, 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers (with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI.—Essays,iEstheticaland Philo¬ 
sophical 

VII.—^Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
CorreBpondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora ^hmitz. 2 vfils. 3^. 6 ei. 
each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life arid the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 31. 61 . 

-Lectures on the History of 

Literature. Ancient and Modern. 
TranslatedfromtheGerman. y,6it. 

-Leotures <m the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson, p, 6d, 
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SCHLSCffiL'S Lectiures on 
Modern History, t<^ether with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander,4*nd The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 
3r. 6^. 

-iSsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31.6d', ^ 

SCHTjEGEL’S (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Lltera- 
tura. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHATTEB on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

-Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5r. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5^. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann* 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3;. 6d. 

-Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by MaysHerbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3s. (id, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3r. 6 d, 9 

-Iffinor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5s. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU¬ 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and'Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Scbmits. a vols. 3r. 6d. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Eixp, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5r. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
■ElBypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Congest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatio Works. 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3r. 6d, 

SISMONDl’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. 5^* 

- Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Laimuape, 
showing the Accura^» signin^Uon 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev, H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6s. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth ot 
Nations. EditM by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3r. 6d» each. 

-Theory of Moral Bentimenta. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dttgald Stewart. 3r. 6d, 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Sorlptuze. 2nd Edition. $$. 

SMYTH’S (Pr^sor) Leotuxes 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 
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SMOIiLBTT'S AdTentuireB of 
Rodeoctok Random. With short 
Memoir and Biblic^aphy, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 31. 

-AdTontiirefl of Feiregrlne 

Fickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, a vols. 
3r. 6tf. each. 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Olinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3J. 6<f. 

SOORATESt(sumamed ‘Soholas. 
tiotts’). The Ecclesiastioal His¬ 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5r. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. Ss. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of NOlson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up¬ 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5r. 

— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 55. 

-Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Inters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3r. 6(/. 

SOZOMEN’S EoolesiMtloal His¬ 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
T^^ther with the Ecclbsiasti- 
CAL'History or Philostor- 
aius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5J. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction,!^ R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5r. ea^. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Sohools. 
By George Stanley. 51. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook, ss. 


STAUNTON’S Chesl Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook. 55. 

a, 

-Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
5 ^- 

STOCEHARDT’S Ecperlmental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5r. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3r. 6^. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and 11. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5r. each. 

-Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5r. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Frlncesses. With Portraits. 5/. 

STUART and REVETT’S AnU- 
quitles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5r. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of 4eTwelve 
Cassara and Lives of the Gr^- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

SWIFT’S Crose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 55. each. 

I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
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Swift’s Rrose Works (continued). 

early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott With a 
Biographical Introduction 
l^W. E. H. Lecky. 

II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick RylandfM. A. 
'With 2 Portraits and Fac* 
simile. 

III.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 
4he Church. _ 

V.—Historical and PoliHcal 
Tracts (English). 

VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 

VII.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII,—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
"With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X.—Historical Writings. 

XI.—Literary Essays. 

XII.—Full Index and Biblio¬ 
graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 
Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be¬ 
tween Swift and Stella 
by the Vciy Rev. Dean 
Bernard. 

SWIFT’S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 35. 6 t/. 
each. 

TAOITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^* each. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem DeUvered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5r. 

TAYLOR’S (BlshPP Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 34. 6d. 

TEN BRINE.— Brink. 

TERENCE and PHEIDRUS. 
Literally trandated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phsedrus. ^s. 


THEOOR1TT7S, BION, MOS- 
CHITS, and TYRTEinS. Liter¬ 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap¬ 
pended the Metrical Vernons of 
Chapman. 51. 

THEODORET andEYAaRIXTS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A.n. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5r. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 3r. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pdopon- 
neslan War. Literally translated 
by the Rev* H. Dale, a vols. 
3r. 6d, each. 

-An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J.T. Wheeler. 51. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5r. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of O-reat Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 5/. 
each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. js, 6ti. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Andilteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. Pt Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3'^' each. 

YIROllL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait 3r. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebottc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
g^nu, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 

WALTON’S Oomideto Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 903 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steed. 5x. 
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WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, Ao. New Edition re< 
vised by A. H. BuUen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 5r. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By* An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and i8 > 
Steel Engravings. 5r. j 

-VlotoTles of. Set Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
Oyp^. Translated by E. A. M. 
L«wis. y, 6d. 

WESTROFP (H. M.) A Hand¬ 
book of Arohaaology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus¬ 
trated. 5r. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Dlus- 
tratlon of the Book of Conuuon 
Prayer. 3^. 

WHITE’S Natural History or 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5^. 


WIESELER’S Ohnonologloal 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3r. 6*/. ^ 

WILLI AMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 

XENOPHON’S Works; Trans- 
rated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. II. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
Franco during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3jr. 

-Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the slate 
of the country during the years 
1776 “ 79 * Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r, 6 ii, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col¬ 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra¬ 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 51. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Librar^s, for ^ir iir. or 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 
nearly 750 volumes. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 



TH.E YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

socially designed title-pages^ bindings and end-papers, 

Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2 S. net ; 

111 leather, 3s. net. 

‘The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence displayed in the choice(||>f unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’— Bookman. 

The following volumes are now ready: 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by Annie Rai.ve Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R. Shii.leto, M.A., with Introduction by A, H, Buli.en. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lame^ 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. I'ranslated into English Verse by C. S. Calverlet. 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MOTTEUX’s Translation, re¬ 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes, a vols. 

CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s Ra.sselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 
OF Wakefield, Stf-rne's Sentimental Journey, Wai.pole’s 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Feakensidb, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. AsiiE, B.A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE- 

SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. AsHtt, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE¬ 

VELOPMENT EUROPE, a vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 

' Buchmeim. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (3 vols.), AMELlAfi vol.), JOSEPH 
ANDREWS (i voL), 




The York hiB^KKY^ontinued, 

GASKELUS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining' Moral Stories in¬ 
vented b7 the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wvnnard Hooper, M. A. *- 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Dibliography by Karl Breul, 
LittD., Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Stbele-Smitm, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
Karl Breul, Litt.D. c 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMAtON (The Marble Faun). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOWNFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M. A, With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matihew Arnold. 

MARRYATS MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction bv Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Te.Kt of M. 

Auguste Molinier by C. Kbgan PauLu Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 

Centuries. Mrs. Foster's translation. Revised by G. R. DenniSm» 3 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G, R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.-VTHE WARDEN 
lx voU, BARCHESTER TOWERS (x vol.), DR. THORNE (x vol.), 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (t vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON (a vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (a vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 

R. Bruce Boswell. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 

years 1787, 1788, and X789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Bstham Edwards 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

jCroivn Sw. with portrait^ ^s. CJ. net each. 

m 


Tins Series represents an attempt to include in a portable form 
the finest passages of our prose masters, witli some apparatus 
for the intensive study of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author’s very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who are also 
critics of the lirst rank, and have the necessary power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the selection, and to write the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the series. These connections 
bring the excerpts together in one focus, and exhibit at the same 
lime the unity and development of the given writer’s work. 


First List of Volumes: 

SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant, 
^THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 

DEFOE. By John Masefield. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 
DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 
STERNE. By Dr. Sidney Lee. 


A detailed pvsfectus will he sent on application. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3^. 6</. net each. 


The following Volumes have been issued: 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 2n(I Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd E'diiiun. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, and Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gebald S. Davif.s, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. Jambs 'Wrale. 2nd Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, MA. 
F.S.A. and Edition. 

FERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. and Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIllO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachby. and Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell, and Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. and Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contbssa Lorenzo Priuli*Bo». 

TINTORETl'O. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCIC By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcdmbb Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

IVtile for Illustrated Frospeetns, 
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New Editions, leap. 8yo. it, 6d, each net. 

THE? ALDINE EDITION 

or TBS 

BRITISH POETS. 

This esoeffent edition ol iho BngllBh cUiesioa, with their complete texts no 
dtohurly introdootions, are something' very different from the oheap volumes 1 
(traots which are Just now so m'ooh too common.'—St. James’s Oazetle. 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.*—Saturday Review. 


Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Bums. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 
3 vole. 

BuUor. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 Tols. 

Oampbell. Edited ^ His Son- 
in4aw_, the Rev. A. W. HilL With 
Memoir by W. AUingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Bkeat, M.A 2 Tola. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 Tols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B. A 2 vols. 

GclIlnB. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowpcr. Edited by John Bruoe, 
F.S.A. 3 TOla. 

Dryden. Edited by tbe Bey. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by tlft Bey. A. B. 

Grosart. 

Herrlok. Edited by George 
Saintsbnry. 2 vols. 

Seats. Edited by the late Lord 
Honghton. 

Slrkc Whltau Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw, 

3 vole. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se¬ 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from IMO to 1660. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannali, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A 

Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col¬ 
lier. 5 ToU. 

Surrey. Edited by J. YeoweU. 
Swift Edited by the Bey. J, 

Mitford. 8 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bey. D. 

0. Tovey. 2 Tols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 

Pious Bjaenlations. Edited by the 
Rev. H.Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. leowell. 

Young, i Tols. Edited by, the 
Rev. J. Mitford. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC OAUBtt. 

* The beet iuFtractloii on gamee and spoxia tha beet anthoritiee, at the loweit 
priooB.*->(>/(nrd JIfapaeins. 

Small 8 to. doth* Ilinfitrated. Prioe 1«. each. %, 


Cricket. By Fbej> C. Hoxjand. 
Ori^et. By the Hon. and Bey. 

B. Ltttxltok. 

Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 

H. O. Ncsdsam. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WtrsiiBvoacB. With a Chapter for 
IiadifM, by Mrs. Hilltabd. 

Tennis and Backets and Flyes. 

By JirLiAK Maxbhaix, Major J. SrsNS, 
and Bar. J. A. Abkav Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. G. Evebabd. 
Double vol. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Gur 
Rixoir. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATZ. 

Sailing. By E. F. Ehxcht, dbLvoL 3t. 
Swimming. By Mabtoi and J. 
Racbvxs Oobbxtt. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon* 
jRiXi. Doable ▼ol. 3«. 

Canoeing. By Dr. 3. D. Hatwabo. 
Double yoL 2». 

Mountaineering. By Dr. OLAuns 
Wxzaov. Double vof. 2s. 

Riding. By W. A. Ebbb»' Y.O. 
Double Tol. 2s. 

Ladles’Riding. By W.A.ltxBB,y.C. 
Boxing. By B. G. Ai^iARSON-WniN. ’ 
with Pxelatory Note by Bat Mullins. ! 
Fencing. ByH.A.CoxiKoiUEDeNN. 


Cycling. ByH.H.Gx(xmN,L.A.C., 
N.O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aoxna Wood. Double 
TOl. 20. IsTHOHO. Near Edition. 

Wrestling. By Waltsb Abu< 
Broadsword and Slnglestlok. 

By R. G. Az.i.A2rsoi!r.WiMr and C. Phil- 
i^T.irFB.Wou;.iiT. [Double yoL 2s. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. JsiraxN. 
Gymnastlo Competition and X>is< 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
7. Gkav. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Gob* 
BETT and A. F. JzsrxiH. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Gbaf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

ITaxrt YA8SAI.L. Rcvisod Edition 
ri809) 

Football—^Association Game. By 

C. W. AiiOOCX, HeTlaerl Edition. 

Hookey. By F, S. Crbswbll. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By DoucZiAS Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Ohxvthav, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fon Skater. Dbl, yoi. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Cbanb. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, fto. 
By J. M. Walkxb and 0. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edwabi/ Soott. 
Donble vol. 28. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
* No well.regulated olnb or country house should be without this nsefol sorles of 
Clots. Siaall Svo, (doth. Illustrated. Prioe Is. each. 


Bridge. By *TKixr]JB.* 

Six-handed Bridge. By Hubert ! 

^UABT. fid. 

Whist By Dr. Wh. Polb, F.B.S. 
Solo Whipt By Bobxbt F. 
Gbsbst. 

BlUhurcis. By Major-Gon. A. W. 

Dsatsov, 7.1ELa.S. With a PrefAoe 
' byW.J.PeaU. 

Bints on Billiards. By I. P. 

Bvckavav. Donble rol. 28. 

Chess. By Bobbbt F. Gbbsn. 

The Two-Moye Chess ProUem. { 
By B. G. Laws, 

Chess Openings. By L Gunsbbbo, 
Ihraughts and Bacdcgammon. 

By * Bxkxbixt.* 


Reyerai and Go Bang. 

By * Bbbxslst.* ^ 

Doznlnoes and Solitaire. 

By * Bxbsbz.st.* 

B6slque and Cribhage. 

By * Bzbxxxjct.* 

£emrt4 and Euchre. 

By * Bbbxkw.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By' Bsbxxljbt.' 

Skat By Louza Dzsim. 

\* A Skat Soorlag-boolc. Is. 

Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, ▼Ingt.ot-uil., Ao^ ' ^ 
BAZTsa-WaAT. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 
By Hrs. LAintwroa Qonna, 




BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ clothe crown if. 6rf. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
Gilchrist, M.D. 


Architecture 


An Itinerary and Des^ption. Compiled by Jambs G. 
, l^vised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedra) 

ly the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., P.R.A.S. and Edition, revised. 

BANGOR. By P. B, Ironside Bax. 

J* J* M.A. and Edition. 

CAnTERBURV. By Hartley Withers. 6 th Edition. 

CARLISLE. Bj' C. King Elby. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3 rd Edition. 

By H. C. CoBLETTB, A.R.LB.A. and Edition. 

DURHAM, By T. E. Bygate, A^.C.A. 4th Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweetin^^.A. 3 rd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addlbsiiaw, B.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

J- J- Assd, M.A. 5 th Edition. 

®y Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. and Edition, revisod. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 3 rd Edition, revised. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A 4 th Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Willmott, A.R.I.B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T, Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Qdennbll. and Edition, revised. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Ubarmer, M.A. and ^ition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W, D. Swketinc. 3 rd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. and Edition. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

ST. ASAPH. ByP. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Rorson, A.R.I.B.A. and Edition. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthuk Dimock, M.A. 4th Edition, revised. 

ST, SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK, By George Worley. 

SALISBURY. By Glbeson White. 4th Eklititm, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dtmock, M.A. and Edition, revised, 
WELLS. ^ Rev. Percy Dsarmbr, M.A. 4 t}i Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 4 th Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 3rd Edition. 

YORK; By A. Clotton-Brock, M.A. stb Edition. 


Uniform cmVA ahwt Seriet, Now ready, ir. 6d. net each. 

B.\TH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, 
the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt, and Edition. 

THE CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. By Frederick W. WoonHonr,E. 

MALVERN PRIORY, By the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. {In the PreL.) 

ROMSEY ABBEY. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD. By George Worlry. fand Edition. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon C. F. Routledge. 
STRATFOB^^N-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker, and Edition. 

THE TEMICe CHURCH. By George Worley. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY. By H. J. L. J. MassA M.A. 4 tli Edition. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER Ind CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. and Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 


BELL’5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely PlustrcUed, Crown Stv, clothf sr. 6d, net each, 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX* By die Rev. R« S. Mvlnb. 

CHARTRES: The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J.'MASSi, M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Massd, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRB-DAMSh By Ckarlbs Hiatt. 

ROUEN: The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M A. 



New from Cover to Cover. 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
' DICTIONARY „ 

M essrs, bell have pleasure in announcing an 
entirely new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ work on 
the part of the large staff of Editors and Con¬ 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is in no 
sense a mere revision of ‘ The International,’ but exceeds 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — as 
much as it surpassed the * Unabridged.’ 

Points of the New International. 

400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half tins number 
in old International. 

2700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset. (400 
pages in excess of old International, and yet the new bhok is prac¬ 
tically the same 

6000 II^LUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explicaiion of 
the term treated. 

DIVIDED PAGE : important words above, less important below. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 

SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 

GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are uo to dale. 

MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people than 
any other Dictionaq\ _ 

GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, 

Authority, Utility, iv 


WRITE NOW for full prospectuH and fpeeimen pages 

LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

York House, Portugai. St., Kingsway, W.C. 


«o,ooo. S. & S. 










